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N.B—Al communications printed in Max are signed or initialled by their 
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publicity to them it accepts no responsibility for the opinions or statements expressed. 

N.B—Max, 1910, consists of twelve monthly-published sheets, of sivteen pages 
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“ Reviews” of recent publications ; all numbered consecutively 1, 2, 8, onwards, 

N.B.— Articles published in Ma should be quoted by the year and the 
reference-number of the article, not by the page-reference ; egy the article which 
begins on p. 7 below should be quoted as Max, 1910, 8, 








ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Africa; Congo State. ‘With Plate A. Joyce. 
On a Wooden Portrait-Statue from the BuShongo People of the 
Kasai District, Congo State. By 7. A. Joyce, M.A. 

‘The art of portraiture in the round, as far as Africa is concerned, has usually boon 
suppoted to be confined to Anciont Egypt. Among the large material bronght back 
from the Kasai distriot by Mr. E. Torday—material which makes it nocossary for 
ethnographors to reconsider their former opinions on the subject of native African 
Art—aro four portrait-figures in wood, the likenesses of four former paramount chiofs 
of tho BuShongo nation, ‘The most interesting and important of these is figured on 
Plate A. Tt is said to havo beon the first carved, and tradition, supplemented by certain 
astronomical evidence, into which it is unnecessary to onter here, relates it to the first 
decade of the seventeenth century. ‘Che other figures aro Inter, dating from tho ond of 
the eightoonth contury, but in workmanship they are little inferior to the specimen 
figured. As indicated above, the material is wood, oxtremely hard, with a short grain 
somewhat like that of mahogany, and capable of taking a very high polish. ‘The 
chief is represented sitting with his logs crossed a la turque holding in his loft hand 
the pattern of knife known locally as Tkula, which is a ceremonial weapon carried by 
adult men, his right hand resting on his knee. On his head is the flat pattern of eap 
which was fashionable at that period (the present fashion prescribes a high crown), 
on the shoulders, passing under the armpits, are armlets, a band of cowries encircles 
each arm above the elbow, aud a number of metal bangles ornament eich wrist. 
‘The head is shaved with the excoption of a look on the crown, which is coiled under 
the eap, and a small lock at the back of the head. Round the waist is a brond belé 
of cowries, and, below this, a second belt, the insigne of a chief, made of plaited 
fibre ; the latter serves to suspend a small apron which hangs down behind. In front 
of the figure, projecting from the curvod plinth, is a model board for playing the game 
Known geverically as maneala, and locally as Zela. ‘The height of the statue is 54°5 em. 
‘The treatment of the figure is extraordinarily lifelike, in spite of the incorrectness of 

Lee | 
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the proportions, and the faée in particular is that’ of a living man, the effect beinig 
in no way spoilt by the conventional treatment of the eyebrows. The treatment of 
the collar bones, and the swelling curves of the trunk display an attempt at realism 
ustally entirely foreign to the African artist, and it is only the legs which appear 
ostensibly inadequate ; the ears are unusually correct for the work of a primitive 
carver. The surface of the wood has been brought to a high polish, the result of 
constant rubbing with the crimson tukula-wood paste; this paste has enhanced the 
reddish tint of the wood, and has picked out the portions carved intaglio in rich 
crimson, 

‘The subject of the statue is the chief named Shamba Bolongongo, ninety-third in 
list of kings (starting from the erention ; the present ruler is the 121st), the grent 
mnal hero of the nation. Strangely enough his reputation doos not rest upon 
military prowess, or any of the forceful qualities which seein to appeal most strongly 
to primitive peoples ; it is as @ man of pence, a patron of the arts and crafts and a 
political organiser, that he is revered to-day. ‘Tradition states that before he came to 
power he went off on a long jonrey among the Bapende and Babunda peoples to tho 
‘west, and when he returned lie introduced tobacco, the art of weaving cloth, and the 
game lela, and that ho reorganised the hierarchy of officials through whom the empire 
‘was governed, providing for the representation at court of the various trades. Further 
he abolished the use in war of bows, arrows, spears, and throwing-knives, in order to 
minimise the destruction of buman life, and his soldiers had instructions only to wound 
and not to kill. Many logends are told of him, and a gront many wise sayings attributed 
to him have survived ; snd Mr. Torday was fortunate enough to be able to collect a 
Inrge number, which it is hoped will shortly be published. 

Shamba, it is snid, caused his portrait to be earved, 60 that later generations of his 
poople might remember him after his death, and might receive comfort in hours of 
trial when they gazed upon his statue, “Other chiefs followed his example, but not 
ovory chiof, since it was not in every reign that on artist could be found eapablo of the 
task, Four statues alone had survived the ravages of time and tho attacks of white 
ants, and of these the spocimen figurod is the most perfect, owing to the caro with 
which it has been guarded. Of the other, one chief is represonted as seated in front 
of an anvil, which bears witness to his reputation as a worker of irov, while the other 
two have each a drum. It is difficult to overestimate the importance of the discovery 
‘of works of art such as theso in a locality where they were quite unexpected, especially 
‘as they are associated with « history and an claborate form of government far 
‘above the general run of Bantu peoples, at least as far as our present knowledge 
00s. 












































‘As may be supposed, the task of persuading a highly conservative people to part 
with national treasures auch as these, required great perseverance and the utmost tact, 
and it was a fortunate thing that the task devolved upon Mr. Torday. A still greater 
debt of gratitude is owed him for his generosity in presenting the statue, which forms 
the subject of this note, perhaps the most important work of art which primitive Aftica 
hhas yet produced, to our national collection, ‘T, A. JOYCE. 








Andamans, Schmidt. 
Puluge, the Supreme Being of the Andamanese. By Father 17. 9 
Schmidt, 8.V.D. 

‘Mr. A. R. Brown, who undertook, under the auspices of the Board of Anthro- 
pological Studies of Cambridge, the meritorious task of carrying out, during the 
‘years 1906 to 1908, an expedition to the Andamanese Islands, in order to examine, 
‘correct, and complote Mr. E. H. Man’s well-known researches, read a paper on “The 
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“Religion of the Andaman Islandors,” at the meeting of March 17th, 1909, of the 
Folklore Society, which now appears in Folklore, September 1909 (pp. 257-271). 

‘Mr. Brown begins by praising the high value of Mr. Man’s work : “Mr, Man's 
researches wore in many ways excollont. I have tested as far as possible every 
“ statement in his book, and ean speak with ungrudging praise of it” (loc. cit, p. 267). 
‘There will be many who will find it not a little strange, that it was just those 
statements which this exact observer made about the religion of the Andamanese, 
which have been found incorrect by his critic. Mr. Brown ascribes his more correct 
results to his “strictness of method” : “Our differences are almost entirely differences 
“ of interprotation, and as betweon two different. interpretations of one phenomenon 
“there is only one test by which we can choose, and that test is strictness of method” 
(. 271). Everyone might thus have expeoted that Mr. Brown would have said 
something about this “strict” method which produced such important results ; but 
wo rend on p. 268: “I cannot here enter into the question of these methods.” Wo 
must thus rely on Mr. Brown's affirmation that Ais mothods are strict, and Mr. Man's 
methods not, For Mr. Man also assures us that he bas followed “ strict” methods 
(wide his book, p. 89). J 

But to speak more seriously, the situation is quite different. Mr. Brown has 
explored also the more northern groups of Great Andaman, and has gathered different 
forms of the religious beliefs, which afforded him the means of comparing tho results 
obtained by Mr. Man—which were essentially from the southern parts—with others, 
which differ considerably from those of Mr. Man, But then thore arises a very 
important question. Mr. Brown suggosts that Mr. Man has, perhaps unwittingly,” 
asked “leading questions” of the natives, and that this is the cause of some of his 
ineorreet statements (pp. 270-271). Now, I wish to ask Mr. Brown: Did he make 
his first now discoveries about the nature, and especially the sex, of Puluga-Biliku in 
the northern or in the southern parts of Great Andaman? If the first is th caso, 
I venture to say that Mr. Brown's quostions, put afterwards to natives of the southern 
parts, were probably strongly influenced, “ perhaps unwittingly,” by the tendency to 
‘stato also in, the south what he had found in the north. Because, even after tho 
statements of Mr. Brown, it appears evident that the rosults obtained by Mr. Man 
in the sonthern parts aro, in essentials, correct not only with rogard to obsorvation 
Dut also to interpretation :—(1) Puluga-Bilik in the southern parts is almost always 
masculine; (2) Teria-Daria is either his wife, or his brother, or his child, in every 
ease subortinated to Puluga-Bilik (Brown, loc. cit, pp. 259, 260) ; (3) “In the south 
“he [Zeria] is generally ignored, all storms being attributed to Puluga whether they 
come from the N.E. or the 8.W." (loc. cit, p. 267). ‘The obscurity and fluctuation 
which sooms to exist with regard to (1) is perbaps nothing else than the result of 
Mr. Brown's “lending questions.” 

But to come to Mr. Brown's now results, the most interesting and important is, 
that in the northern parts (Chari, Kora, Bo, Jeru, Kede) Biliku (= Puluga) is a female, 
and it was often * said that Tarai was Bilikw’s husband ; in Juwoi, Kol, Puchikwar, 
there seems to have been some difference of opinion as to the sex of Bilék ; in the 
‘most southern parts, Bale and Bea, Bilik is male; in the Little Andaman, female 
(pp. 259, 260). “Mr. Brown believes that there is “a good deal of evidence ” for his view 
that “ Biliku was originally everywhere female, and those groups which represent 
“ Puluga as male have changed their belief.” He gives three reasons for this 
(1) at the two extremities of the islands, Biliku and Oluga are female; (2) in the 
Puchikwar, Kol, and Juwoi groups we seem to get an intermediate stage. An 
‘argument on the subject was given me by a native: “If Biliku were a man he would 
«take up his bow and arrows, and not throw firebrands or pearl shells at people. 

* Tt woul be neseiary to sate exactly how often to the majority or in tho minority of cases, 
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Those are women's things”; (8) Biliku and Tarai are associated with the two mon- 
sons which are the producers of rain, storms, thunder, and lightning; the latter is 
explained as being firebrands or pearl shells thrown by Biliku. 

Let us consider these three instances. 

It is manifest that the first does not prove anything in favour of Mr. Brown's 
theory. ‘The fact here mentioned fits in well even with the theory that the beginning 
of the development was in the southern parts of Great Andaman, and that it procooded 
radially to north and to south. 

Nor is tho second reason of a better quality. We may, indeed, say that the 
Puehikwar, Kol, and Juwoi groups present an intermediate stage. But the question 
remains whether the development is from the southern parts of Great Andaman, viz, 
Bea and Bale—through Puchikwar, Kol, and Juwoi—to the northern parts, or in tho 
reverse direction. And with regard to the argument given to Mr. Brown by a native, 
Mr. Brown neglects here openly the “strict methods” of comparison. For of the 
Puchikwar, Kol, and Juwoi we do not know anything in their fire-logends about 
pearl shells bat only of firebrands.* ‘The pearl shells appear only in tho fire-legends 
‘of northern groups, Kede (p. 263), Jeru (p. 265), Chari (p. 265); there is only ono 
case where in a northern group the firebrand is used (p. 264), but (1) it is not in 
tho original fire-legend ; (2) it is in the Kede group, the inost southern of the northern 
snd (8) seo its peculiar explanstion infra. ‘The difference which manifests 
of the greatest importance, as I now will proceed to show. 

Firstly, I take the liberty to answer the argument given to Mr. Brown by a nati 
by suggesting that it is hardly correct to say that torches are only “women’s things”; 
there can be no doubt that torches are used also by men, and by men in anger. It is 
otherwise with the pearl shell. Mr. Brown himself tells us that “the Ba shell which 
“ Biliku threw . . . is the mother-of-pearl shell which tho Andamanoso women use 
“ for slicing yams and seeds—their kitchen knife, in a word.” ‘Thus we have to state 
tho fact that in the northern groups, just those islands in which Bilikw iy female, the 
ightuing is represented by a “female” symbol, whilst in the southern group it ix 
represented by a symbol at least “of common gender”, the lighted torch. Now, every- 
one will see which symbol of the lightning is the original, the lighted torch or the 
pearl shell. Evidently it is the former. ‘Thus it seems to me that already by this one 
argument the theory of Mr. Brown is rendered nugatory. 

Bat there are still other arguments. Mr. Brown has not told us why in the 
northen—* female”—group Bilitu is identified with the spider and in tho Little 
Andaman with the monitor lizard. What has the spider to do with the ligbtning ? 
It seems evident that the inherent signification of Puluga-Biliku is not that of 
“spider” (or “monitor lizard). Mr. Portman, in his Notes on the Languages of 
the South Andaman Group (p. 270), writes: “Pilu-ké means ‘to pour with rain,’ 
“ nd there may be some connection between this root and Piiliiga.” A parallel ease 
is noted by Sir Richard Temple (in his “Grammar of the Andamanese Language”, 
doing Chapter IV of Part I of the Census Report of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
1902 (for private cirealation only), pp. 26, 44). In explaining the Onge-Jarawa form 
of Puluga = Uluga (Mr. Brown has Oluga) that author refers to the Ouge-Jarawa 
word luga, thunder. Thus, if the inberevt signification of Puluga-Biliku-Oluga is 
probably in connection with “thunder,” “thunderstorm,” tho question is still more 
urgent, why in the northern parts of Great Andaman Biliku is identified with the 
spider. 

I venture to propose a theory in solution of this problem. “In my researches into: 

* Vide p. 262. ‘The same is to be found in the frelegeads of the Bea, Bale, Puchikwar, Kol, 
and Jawoi, given by Mz. M. V. Portman in is Notes on the Languages of the South Andaman 
Gre te (Oe 00, ps may 
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tho mythology and religion of the Austronesian pooples* I have detected an intimate 
connection botween the spider, the plaiting and spinning women, and the waning 
‘moon. The reason of this connection it would be too long to explain here, but it is 
sufficient to state the fact. Now thero are here two things in strange eonnes 

with ench other; it is only in the northern groups of Groat Andaman that Bilidw 
is female, and that she is identified with the spider. Moreover, it is only in those 
groups that the poarl shell, which Mr. Brown calls the “kitehen-knife,” of the* 
Andamanose woman plays a réze, Now L find in Mr. E, H, Man's description of the 
Andamaneset that in his southern group it is the Cyrena shell which is used in the 
‘same manner, but especially in string-making, which is, in the most cases, the work 
of the woment ‘Thus we have here also the connection with plaiting and twisting. 

But how has the spider and the fomale plaiter becom identified with Puluga 
Biliku? We must now tum to the third reason adduced above by Mr. Brown for 
his view, viz, the association of Puluga-Biliku with the north-east monsoon and of 
Daria-Tarai with the south-west monsoon, In the naming of the two monsoons we 
must note an important difference ; the north-east monsoon is always named * Wind 
“of Puluga (Biliku)," but the south-west monsoon is only in the northern group 
called “Wind of Tarai,” in tho vouthern group it is stylod simply Teria (Daria).§ 
Also in the south Tarai is “generally ignored, all storms being attributed to Puluga 
“ whothor they come froin the north-east or the sonthewest "| monsoon ; where Tarai 
is known iu the south, it is subordinnted to Puluga, Amongst the Juwoi, Kol, aud 
Puchikwar, except the one case where Teria is the husband of the female Bidik, 
(see above, p. 8), Zeria is one of the children of Bilik, Amongst the Balo there 
aire two versions. According to one, Puluga and Daria wore at ono time great friends 
and they quarrelled as to which was “tho bigger man.” According to the other, Big 
Puluga has two brothers, East Puluga and West Puluga, ‘Tho namo of the two, 
Jila Puluga and Kuacho Puluga, aro identical with those of two of the ehildron of 
Bilik amongst the Puchikwar, &e., vis, Jila BiikE and Koicho-Bilik, Who, then, 
is this Proteus of eria-Daria ? 

T venture to complete my theory exposed above by identifying Teria-Daria 
with the waxing moon, which begins with the now moon. ‘This latter is named in 
the different southern dialects : Bea, Ogar (=Moon) déreka-da, Balo, Ogdr-li-déréha ; 
war, Piki (=Moon) tiré-da; Juwot, Pukui tre lekiles Kol, Puki ter Cro-che.** 
"The little wicklo of the eroscont moon appears first at the west-south-western part 
fof the horizon, that is the reason why the sonth-wost monsoon is associated with 
‘eria-Daria. "he reason why the opposed monsoon, that of north-east, is associated 
with Puluga is quite different ; Mr. Man hns already given it: because it proceeds 
“from that part of heaven where the conneeting-bridge (=rainbow, as Mr. Portman 
“has shown) betwoon this world and the next is supposed to be situated. "tt 

Now, in the Austronesian mythology, the waxing moon is always male, the 
‘waning sometimes malo and sometimes female, In the latter ease we would have 
the relation of the mole waxing moon to the waning female moon; just that 
which wo encounter in the northern groups of Groat Andaman: the female spider 

* dor the ttle “Gronlinien einer Vergeichung dar Religionen and Mythologien der austro- 
nesischen Vilker "will appear in the next issue of the Denlichrifie der Kais, Akad. der Wissen. 
tchafton ow Wien philchst, Xl, 58 Bal, II AUL. An abstract ofthis greater work has just appeared 
‘under the title “Die Mythologie der austronosachen Volker" in the Aitteiduagen der Anthropolg. 
Gesellschaft in Wien Bil. XXXIX, pp. 240-260 

+B. B, Man, On the AUoriginad Inhabitants of the Andanan Jelands (Landon, 1888), pp. 168, 
188, 


































































Loe, ot, pp. 168, 180, § Brown, loc. eit, p. 260, || Zoo. cit, p. 267. 
{ Mr, Man (lo. cit, p. 118) has " chola-té, south-east wind.” 
** Portman, Nites, pp. 104, 105. tt EH. Man, foe. et p. 118. 
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(waning moon) and the male Tarai (=waxing moon). And the same reason which 
hhas caused Tarai to be associated with the south-west monso the fact that 
‘the waxing moon begins to show himself in the south-west—explains also the association 
of the female spider (=waning moon) with the north-east monsoon : the waning moon 
appears first in thé north-east. Because thus the female spider is 
north-east monsoon and opposed to ‘Tarai, who is associated with the south-west 
* monsoon, she usurps to herself the name and the position of Puluga-Biliku, who was 
‘once the counterpart of Leria-Tarai, 

Tam quite aware that the theory developed here is based on the presupposition 
‘that tho Andamanose had a lunar mythology similar to that of the Austronesian peoples, 
and I know very well that the Andamanese, ethnologically and anthropologically, have 
nothing to do with the Anstronesiaus. But Ido not know why « lunar mythology, 
like that of the Austronesians, should be limited exclusively to the latter, Whether 
for no this is the caso is only a matter of fact, and I believe I have shown sulicient 
‘evidence to prove that the Andamanese once possessed (for their actual lunar mythology 
is of another kind—vide B, HI. Man, loc. eit, p. 92 segg.)* a lunar mythology similar in 
‘many important points to that of the Anstronosians. I now adduco other arguments. 

‘Not only in Austronesian, but also in other mythologies, the waning moon is 
associated with lizards (and alligators): in Little Andaman the female Oluga is 
identified with the Monitor lizard. In many mythologies the male (waxing) and the 
female (Waning) moon are the first parents : heneo the variation, amongst some Anda 
‘manoso groups, as to whether tho female Biliku and her husband are the first parents 
mut in one of the southern groups, Puchikwar, it is Patia, the Monitor lizard 
(=the female Oluga of Little Andaman, the waning moon !), who is the first_parent.t 
Here wo have the malo parent associated with the waning moon, who, also in 
‘Austronesian mythology, appears in two forms—tmale and female. 

Tn Austronesian mythology the Supreme Being, a Sky God, is, in the first stage 
of development, quite independent of all Innar mythology ; but in the Intter stages 
ho enters that mythology and always conloscos with the waxing moon. ‘The male form: 
‘of the waning moon then becomes his conntorpart-brother, the female form his sister 
or wife. In the Andamanese hinar mythology tho Supreme Being was in the beginning 
equally independont of all mythology ; but it appears now that in the subsequent phases 
of development there wero forms quite similar to the latter Austron Thus, whon 
amongst the Bale it was said that Puluga and Daria (both males) were at one time 
great friends, and elsewhere that Big Puluga had two brothers called East Puluga and 
‘West Puluga. In the lattor form we havo in the “ Big Puluga still a survival of tho 
older supremacy of the ancient Supreme Being. But already in the Pachikwar, Kol, 
and Juwoi Groups, the predominant: importance of the two monsoons begins, quite 
naturally in these islands, to exercise its influence and develops on lines difforent from 
those of the Austronosians by associating the ancient Supreme Being with the female 
representative of the waning moon, a form of development which never took plice 
amongst the Austronesians. 

‘That, indeod, Puluga was in the boginning independent of all lunar mythology is 
tiot very difficult to prove. Even now in the southern parts Puluga has the character 
of a pronounced Sky-God, just as with the Austronesians and so many of the Supreme 
Beings of primitive peoples, and especially with thoso of pygmy peoples. He causes 






























































But it appears that evon the modern lunar mythology. of the Andamanese has already begun to 
exerttte fafuence on the JAldv-mythe, According to moder mythologial views the moon is 
tale and husbaod of the ‘sun, which ir female. In one myth of the Kedo Biiko throws ange 
fre-bennd fato the skj, which bocomes the azn (Brown, p. 204). Moreover, we must remomber tht 
® the sam, like the fall moon, begins ite course in the (northeast. 

} Brown, Zo. ety p. 261. 
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storm and rain, the thunder is his voice, the lightning his torch.* Now it is quite clear 
that none of these characteristics can be developed out of a lunar god, and especially 
with rogard to the lightning torch we have expressly proved that it is anterior to the 
‘pearl shell of the Ianar-influenced northern groups. 

To conclude, I believe I have made it evident that Br. Brown’s attack on Puluga, 
the Supreme Being of the Andamanese, has failed, and that his defeat is the more 
manifest as his attack was veliement. No doubt his attack was directed mainly 
against the idea of a Supreme Being to be found amongst the Andamanese, All other 
things “related by Mr. Man about the Andamanese religion—the wife and children 
of Puluga, the spirits of the sea, the woods, &c., the myths about sun and moon, the 
first parents, &e—do not seem to provoke the criticism of Mr. Brown. ‘The idea of a 
Supreme Being alone has attracted his attention, ‘Thero will be many who will not 
understand that. I regret very much that the début of such a hopeful scholar as 
Mr. Brown was devoted to such partial aims, and that the results of his valuable and 
oxtromely interesting researches were not applied in a more 

inded spirit. It is to be hoped that in the book about his expedition Mr. Brown 
will free himself from all such aspirations and go straight along the path which 
materials alono shall show him. 

In tho meantime Mr. Brown, if his principal attack has failed, has suoceeded in 
jowing ws that amongst the Andamanese tribes also the mythological corruption of 
the Supreme Being has made its appearance, and that is, indeed, a valuable result 
for which we are much indebted to him. But even this result has a positive conso- 
quence, which, I foar, will not be weleomed by Mr. Brown and many of his friends, 
With tho data furnished by Mr. Brown it is now possible to show positively that the 
wife of tho Supreme Being, Puluga, of whom Mr. Man writes, bas accrued to him 
only out of the lunar mythology.t ‘Then as have proved that Puluga originally has 
nothing to do with the lunar mythology, Ihave now shown that originally ho was 
without wife and children, and was thus all the more a true Supreme Being. 

Mr. Brown adduces some other points in order to discredit the chareter of 
Puluga ws a Supreme Being, whicb aro of less importance, Partly they find theit 
solution in what: wo havo said above; tho rest will bo dealt with in the respective 
chapters of my abovo cited work, Die Stellung der Pygmienvither in der Entwicke 
Lungsgeschichte des Menschen. ‘Tho solutions which Mr. Brown puts forward with rogard 
to the prohibitions against burning wax and eating various roots and fruits at the 
end of tho rainy season are incorrect, Mr. Brown has by no means succeeded 





















































grasping tho true nature of these prohibitions W. SCHMIDT. 

England: Archeology. Cunnington. 

A Mediaeval Earthwork in Wiltshire. By Mrs. M. E. Cunnington. 3 
Slight earthworks, more or less rectangular in plan, seem to occur with 


varying frequency in most parts of the country. Some of these have rightfully been 
to the Bronze Age, others more doubtfully so, but it is scarcely likely that 
is quite unjustifiable to associate, aa Mr. Brown does, Pulwya (itibu) exclusively with he 
north-east monsoon, Mr. Brown himself has felt this, for ho writes: What is particularly pussling 
fs thatthe soath-west monsoon is the rainy monsoon, and during the north-ast monsoon the 
weather is gonerally fine, Ihave not been able to find an explanation, and can only record. the 
© fact (p.267). Well, the only possible explanation is that Puluga war originally everywhere, 
4s tll now in the south, the god of all storms, 4, the Sky-God. 

+ I shall develop this thesis in a still more detailed. way in my work, Die Stellung der Pygmien- 
wWiher in der Butwickelungipechicite des Menachen, which will appear inthe courte of the next year. 
‘This will afford sn opportunity of stating some very interesting details, 

The earthwork is on Crown property, and permission to undertake certain excavations {n ft 
was ‘granted to Mr. B. H, Connington by the proper authorities, with the approval of the tenant, 
‘Mr. A. J. Coombs of Bishop's Cannings. The work was carrio? out during the summer of 1909, 
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this large and rather indefinite class of earthworks all belong to the same period, or 
were made for the same purpose.” 

‘The evidence for each site must be considered independently after excavation, 
and a superficial resemblance in situation and plan cannot be relied on as a criterion 
of identity of origin. 

‘A rather large example of those simple onclosures, which not inappropriately 
have been distinguished under the term of “valley entrenchments” is to be found 
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FIG, 1 PLAN OF ENCLOSURES SHOWING APPROXIMATE POSITION OF OPRNINOS 1 THE 
OUTER 2ANK. ‘ 


‘he ors Lele te ace et betwen the ope rene fom cate to ene oft gape The an 
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tbh toate caer. ~ y 
in one of the chalk combes under the Wausdyke, north of Old Shepherd’s Shore, 
‘and abont four miles north-oast of Dovizes:t ‘The Wansdyke at this point takes « 
sharp tum as if to avoid descending into the combe, and is carried along the southern 
and steoper side of the combe. ‘The dyke is here seen in its finest proportions, and 
* Bee General PitcRiver’ Bieavations, Vol IV, Martin Down, South Lodge, Angle Ditch, and 











+ Handley Hill Camps; Mr. H. 8. Toms in Antiguary, Nov. 1907, and Feb, 1909, p47; Barthwork of 


England, vy Hadrian Allorott, pp. 148-162. 
See Wilts Arch, Mag, Vol. X1, p. 246 ; An. Wilt, North, p. 97 ; Dr. Stukeley’s Adury Desoribad, 
pp. 27-48; Rev. A. O, Smith's Antiquities of XN. Wilts, Section IV, 0, VITd, p. 65; and 6.inch 
Ordnance Map, Wiltshire Sheot, XXVI, SE. 
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a little to the west towards Morgan's Hill is the spot where General Pitt-Rivers out 
his Section 1 in 1889.* 

‘The earthwork consists of s single bank and ditch ; on the north the bank is 
slightly higher than on either of the other sides, and on the south it appears lower 
than elsewhere, but excavation showed that this latter is largely due to the slope on 
which it is buils. As is often the ease in more or less rectangular earthworks, the 
banks are heightened at the corners.t Its area is said to be seven acres one rood ; 
along the crest of the bank it measures 607 feet on the north side, 645 feet on the 
south, 628 feet on the east, and 620 feet on the west. The enclosure lies on the 
northem slope of the combe and has a southern aspect; its lower and southern 
boundary is in, and paralicl with, the bottom of the combe. Its position is therafore a 
fairly sheltered one, but could never have been chosen for defensive purpos 

‘There are an unusually large number of very noticeable gaps or openings through 
the rampart. Even Dr. Stukeley noticed them, and they are shown in his) woodout 
dated 1720.t It will be seen on the accompanying plan (Fig. 1) that these openings 
‘occur at irregular distances on all four sides, but are scarcer on the south. On the 
south and east sides there are well-defined openings only 23 fect and 26 feet apart 
- All these openings aro well marked and cannot be mistaken for a mere 
wearing away of the earthen rampart. In every caso the ends of the rampart are 
clean cut, and their appearance suggests that the rampart was at first continous and 
that the openings were cut throngh it subsequently. ‘The gaps are fairly uniform in 
wideh, namely, about nine fect weross at the top of the bank, narrowing from two foot 
to four fect on the level. The slope of the ends of the rampart: appear too regular 
to be tho result of spreading, and they seem to bave beea cut intentionally at this 
angle to prevent spreading. One of the openings on the eastern side is 16 feet wide 
‘and noticeably larger than any of the rest. It was hoped that excavation would prove 
which of these openings were original, for it was natural to suppose that where there 
hhad been an entrance the ditsh would be discontinued, and that a solid roxdway into 
the enclosure would have been left. 

For this purpose section was made on the outside of each of the twenty-tivo 
‘gaps, with the remarkable result that the ditch was found to have been continued in 
front of every one of them, including the big 16-foot opening. 











‘The enclosure is therefore entirely surrounded by a continuous ditch, which must 






hat the rampart, though not high, is generally well preserved, and 
thot as the diteh is not quite filled up it is for the most part self-evident. It is 
‘ouly opposite the openings in the rampart that there can be suy doubt, even without 
‘excavation, as to whether the ditch is there or not. So although the entire length 
cof the ditch was not opened there can be uo doubt as to its continuance, 

It is noteworthy that before excavation a distinct heightening, or ridge, was 
noticeable ou the surface of the ditch outside the openings ; at the time this was 
looked upon as evidence that no ditch would be found at these points. As, however, 
this conclusion was wrong, the fact that the diteh was fuller at these spots suggoste 
that entrances were made by intentionally filling in the ‘ditch at some at least of the 
‘openings. Unless this was the case, it is diffiolt to see why the ditch shoald have 
become fuller outside the openings than elsewhere, especially as traffic to and fro would 
tend to wear away the soil rather than to increase its depth. 




















* Beearations, Vol. IT, p. 246. 

As there i mecesarily a greater length of ditch in proportion to that of the bank at the 
angles, the extra material thus obtained may account for the increase in the size of the banks at 
‘hese spots; they need not have bee increased intentionally for extra strength, 
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Patting the length of tho various sections together, 176 feet of this ditch was 
entirely cleared out; it was found to be practically of a uniform depth and width 
throughout. Sections six feet wide wore also cut through the rampart, one on the 
‘eastern and one on the southern side (Figs. 2 and 9). All these enttings were remark- 
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ably unproductive of relies. Ono large headed iron nail, one fragment of pottery, two 
hammerstones, and a few soattored fragments of bone were actually the only finds. 

‘Tux Ixnxe Bvovosune.—Within tho main enclosure is a smaller work (Stukeley’s 
Pratorium),* tho position of which may bo soon on the sketch plan, It is roughly 
oblong in shape, the two longer sides being 164 feot in length by 121 feot on the 
western, and 92 fect on the eastern side. ‘This inner earthwork consists of a ditch 
with doublo banks—one on either side of the diteh. ‘The ditch, although rather larger 
is more silted up, and the banks are much worn down, 
espocially on the north side ; this, however, may be due to cultivation, 

‘Phore is an opening through the inner bank on the north-west side, and one 
throagh both the inner and outer banks on the north-east side ; it-appears, therefore, 
that there must bave been an entrance at one or both of these places in spito of the 
fact that the ditch was found to be continuous at both of them. ‘To provo this, sections 
of the ditch were cleared out in front of these openings ;  seotion of the ditch 90 feot 
in length was also cleared out on the south side, and a section, five feot wide, was ont 
cross the enclosure from north to south (Fig. 4). 

In all 60 feet of this ditch were cleared out, and twenty-two fragments of medieval 
pottery, some with green and yellow glaze, were found at varying depths. This, though 
‘8 small quantity in proportion to the work done, was a very considerable amount as 
compared with the single fragment found in the ditch of the main enclosure. 

In this inner ditch several more or less complete skeletons of sheep were found ; 
thero were also a cousiderable number of scattered sheep's bones and teeth, a few 
ox bones, and thoso of at least threo dogs. 

7 Where fe another very pretty place of this sori—Druld’e House for aaght 1 know—between 
* the Wansdyke and Via Badonice ; “tis a charming pleasant concavity. An oblong square, with 
another lester ax a pratoriam within, Tm the vallum are many gaps at équal intervals” (Aury 
Duorided, p. 48). Actual mearwrements have shown that. the enpe are not Teally equidistant from, 
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About 50 yards to the east of the inner enclosure there is a vory slight semi- 
citeular bank, "A section was eut through this bank and a few fragments of mediaeval 
pottery were found but the purpose of the bank could not be“explained. 

Surface seetions were also cut in the north-west and south-cast comers of the 
main enclosure, but no relies or signs of habitation were found. 


Outside South 








FXG, 4-SKOTION ACROSS DOUBLER BANKS AND DITCH ON SOUTH SIDE OP INNER ENCLOSURE. 
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CoNoxustoNs.—As a result of the excavations is it possible to draw any con- 
clusions as to whether the two enclosures have a common origin, or are two distinet 
works, designed for different purposos and of different dates—and in any caso as to 
what purpose they were mado, and when ? 

In the absence of relies from the ditch of the outer enclosure it is not possible 
to say definitely that the two works are of tho same dato, but the evidence, such as 
it is, is in favour of their being so, 

‘One distinctive feature the two enclosures certainly have in common, and that is 
that they are both completely surrounded by their respective ditches, no entrance 
causeways having beon left in either ease, This featura is so remarkable that it 
certainly may be taken as aifording good prosumptive evidence that both works were 
made by the same poople, ‘The two ditches although not quite of the same size are 
alike in general outline and appearance,* and nothing of a contradictory nature havivg 
‘boon found, jt may be said, therefore, that, on the whole, evidence is in favour of the 
common®origin of the two enclosure 

‘As to date the pottery found at different depths in the inner diteh to within « 
fow inches of the bottom is suffcfent to show that this diteh at any rato is neither 
prehistoric nor Roman, but mediwval.t In 1720, when Dr. Stukoley wrote, all memory 
of the use of the enclosures had faded. ‘Choir date, therefore, is probably somewhere 
detweon the twelfth and sixteenth contur 

‘Lastly, for what purpose were the enclosures made? Had they been the site of 
regular habitation there must, it would seom, have been more evidence of it than 
thero is. Not only in tho excavations was pottery very scarce, but in repented and 
diligent search among the carth thrown out by the moles not a single scrap of 
pottery was found,—and this was cortainly not due to « want of activity on the part 
of the moles.t ‘The entire absence from the ditch of any pigs’ bones, the presence 
of dogs’ bones, and the fact that some of the sheep's bones were found as more or 

* ‘The ditches of the encionures, provell by General Pit Rivers to be of the Bronze Age, were much 
sore formidable than these. They were not so regularly ext, and of 1 qhite different shape in section 
they sloped to a bottom narrow in proportion to their breadth and depth—they were, indesd, fannel- 
shaped—whereas the ditches here hind wide and shallow bottoms. 

'f Te is romaskable that all the pottery, with the exoeption of one piece of Roman manufacture 
ound in tho torf mould, scoms t0 be of the same period, and that there is not a fragment of the 
handmade Bronze Age type. Tn adilition to the finding of medieval pottery, this fs of importance 
ft evidenos of date, because had these been a Romano-British or earlier settlement on the ste 
pottery characteristic of these periods must bave been found, 

‘ir R. Oolt Hare dng into several parts of the enclosure, but “could find none of the usual 
ratis of residence.” (An. Wilts, p. 972) 
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less complete skeletons, is suggestive that the remains were not those of animals that 
hhad been used for food, but rather that they were those of animals that had died in 
the ditch, or whose bodies had been thrown there. 

Tt is suggested therefore, that the enclosure was used as a fold or penning for 
flocks, chiefly perhaps for sheep, the inner enclosure affording additional protection 
for the weak and sickly ones, and perhaps shelters for the shepherds. 

‘Phe banks and ditches are after all not much larger than the ditcbes and 
hedgerow banks to some of our own fields, but being situated on the open uncultivated 
Downs they appear perhaps more remarkable than they really are. ‘Tsolated, and now 
generally abandoned sheepfolds, quite as large, and, if their use had been forgotten, 
quite as mysterious seeming, ns this earthwork, are not uncommon on the Welsh hills. 
But Wales ‘a stony land the enclosures there aro of dry built: stone walling ; 
these folds are sometimes angular and sometimes roughly circular, and often have a 
part divided off in the manner of the  praetorium.” 

Why in this instaneo the outer enclosure should have bad so many breaches in 
its rampart is indeed puzzling. One thing only seems fairly clear, and that is that 
if the openings were not made by tho original owners for some good reason of their 
own, it is still more diffioult to understand why anyone at a later date should have 
takeni the trouble to make them, 

Tt may be said that if tho original iden had been to have many entrances, 
provision would have been made for them by leaving the ditch undug at intervals 
wherever an entrance was intended. But as the original iden must have included 
fat least ono entrance, and as even this one wus not provided for by a discontinuance 
of the diteh, the fact that the ditch is continuous in front of all the openings is not 
therefore in itself evidence that they aro not all cotval with the original entrance 

It is porhaps possible that the work asa whole was made on the communal system, 
and thyt each member of the community huedled off » part of the interior necording 
to his wants, making an entrance by throwing down the bank to fill up the diteh at 
the spot most convenient to him, ‘The baok and ditch are so slight that this could 
have been done at avery little cost of labour. ‘Cho irrogularity iu tho length of tho 
‘sides of the enclosure shows that it could not have been planned out with much 
precision or skill, and if a good mavy entrances were required it might have proved 
practically simpler to make them at the spots that experience showed to be most 
‘suitable than to formally plan thom out beforehand. 

Ret108—From Ditch of Outer Enclosure -— 

Tn turf mould on orth-wext sido Challe rubber, out ond shaped, smooth on 
‘one sido. 8b inches by 8 inches. 

In turf mould in, 16-foot opening :—Rough flint that has boon used for hammeri 
‘and iron spike, square in section, length, five inches; possibly quite modern. 

Fourth opening from the south on the east side, one foot above bottom of the 
ditch :—Broken pebble used as a hammer. 

‘Third opening from south, east side; on floor of ditch :—Fragment of good quality 
red pottery ; possibly medimval. 

Sopth-eastern comer, 18 inches froin bottom of ditch :—Small fragment of thin 
bronze, and heavy iron nail with large head. 












































Inner Enclosure :— 
Section across inner enclosure :—Sarson muller or hammer,® fragment of niedinval 
pottery, fragments of sheep's bones and teeth. 
‘Small bank east of inner enclosure :—Part of base of jug or pitcher, with finger- 
pressed base, resembling that of fourteenth-century pitobers, with traces of yellow 














* Thate tone implementa need no, of oont, be of the sme date as the earthork elt 
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glaze ; four other fragments, one with brown glaze, Pointed iron forrule, with two 

rivet holes, possibly an ox goad; length, 3} inches. 

Diteh of the Inner Enclosure 
Jn turf mould :—Base of a small vuse of fine grey ware, painted black. Roman. 
First foot below turf (turf six to eight inches thick) :—Sixteen pieces of pottery 5 

all quite small. Some of these have green, others yellow, glaze, and some are 

‘unglazed, of a rather coarse ware mixed with pouuded flint, but havo also the same 

sand that is mixed in the paste of the glazed waro, Certainly most of this pottery, 

and probably all of it, is medieval. ‘Three small iron nails, Bones of animals 

Socond foot belov turf :— Five piecos of pottery of the same description as above. 

‘Third foot below turf :—Rounded handle of jug or pitcher, of red ware with traces 
of green glaze ; five inches in length. ‘This was found actually three feet deep from 
the top of tho turf and within eight inches of the bottom of the ditch, and is so 
unmistakably medieval that it affords good evidence of the period at which the 
ditch must have been open. Fragments of the rim of a cup or basin with greenish- 
yellow glazo; found with the handle, 

‘A small number of flint flakes wero found in the various seotions, but these can 
have no particular significance, for whatever the date of the enclosure, these flints 
may have been lying on the surfaco at the time of its construction, 

‘A chemical analysis has boen made of three pioves of pottery :—(a) ‘The fragment 
found on the bottom of the ditch of the outer enclosure, (b) A. piece not glazed, but 
probably medieval, from the first foot below turf in diteh of the inner enclosure, 
(e) A pico with trnces of glaze, mdoubtedly medieval, found with the handle near 
the bottom of ditch of inner enclosure. 

‘Tho results of (a) and (c) are 40 nearly identical that the ware must almost 
‘ortaioly have come from the same source and havo been mado of the same clay. ‘This 
‘affords additional evidence to show that the two ditches were open at the same period, 
fand that, therefore, the two enclosures are of the same date, 

‘The analysis is as follows :— 






































(2) © © 
Silica (SiO) - = +582 55*2 BT "45 per cont, 
‘Alumina (AQO,) == -26°25 88°2 AA yy 
Ferrio oxide (Fe0)) - = ‘i268 NB 


‘Traces of calcium and magnesium compounds are also found in (2) and (¢). 
M, EB. CUNNINGTON. 





Switzerland : Pygmy Implement. ‘Trechmann. 
o-called Pygmy or Midget Imple- 

lithic Lake-Dwelling on 
the Greifensee, near Zurich. ymann, B.SC. 

While a student at Ziirich I paid a visit, at the suggestion of Dr. Hoierli, professor 
at the Polytochnikum, during November, 1906, to the Greifensee, and, the water being 
then very low, I had an opportunity of studying several of the pile-dwellings, of which 
eight exist on the edges of this small lak 

‘While examining a pile-dwelling at the northern end of tho lake called Rietspitz, 
near Fillanden, T was fortanate in finding in the lake mud surrounding the piles a 
characteristic specimen of the implement known in this country as pygmy or midget 
implement. It is formed from a chip of » perfectly transparent quartz erystal and 
‘measures 11 millimetres in length by 6} millimetres in greatest breadth. It has been 
delicately chipped to the form of a small spoou-shaped scraper, the under side showing 
the smooth surface of the flake, the bulb of which ocenrs at the upper or seraping 
edge of the implement. 
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I understand from Dr. Heierli that: this is the first occurrence of this type of 
implement in Switzerland, and as the Griefonsee Inke-dwellings are amongst the 
earliest in Switzerland I desire to put it on record. 

‘The Griefensce is a small lnke lying. about 7 kilometres cast of Ziirich, and 
‘ccoupias a shallow depression in tho Miocono Molasse formation, Eight dwellings, 
all of the Stone Ago, have beon recognised, corresponding to the names Uster (one 
welling), Maur (two dwellings), Greifensee (four dwellings), Fillanden (one dwelling): 

‘Phis last sito is situatod at the extreme northern 


end of the lake on the west side of the stream, 
whieh drains the Inke and joins the Rhine below 
Schaffhausen, In addition to the pygmy im- 
q _ Ploment I found here soveral flint flakes of the 
ordinary Neolithic type and a fragment of w bored 
nuit fe greenstone axe and a large haminer-stone of 
‘Driassic Alpine quartaite. 


Perhaps the pygmy implements ocear in some 
quantity in the lake-dwellings, but have hitherto been overlooked owing to the 
difficuliy of dotecting them in the Inke mud, where all the relics are covered with 
1 doposit of lake lime when found. ©. T. TRECHMANN, 


REVIEWS. 
Ireland: Archwology. Macalister. 
The Memorial Slabs of Clonmacnois, King's County : with an Appendix on the 
Materials for a History of the Monastery, being the extra volume of the Royal 
‘Society of ‘Antiquaries of Ireland for 1907-8. By R. A. Stowart Macalister, M.A., 
F.8.A. Dublin, University Pross, 1909. Pp. xxxii-+ 159, 27 x 17 em. Prico 10s, 

"Tho Royal Socioty of Autiquaries of Ireland have published as their oxtra 
volume for 1907-8 ‘he Memorial Slabs of Clonmacnois by Professor R. A. 8. 
Macalister, M.A. F.S.A. St. Ciaran’s groat fonndation at Clonmacnois dating from 
SAT A.D. in justly celebrated as containing ono of the most interesting collections of 
carly Obristian Coltio inscriptions aud ecclesiastical remains in Western Europe. 

‘Doe Christian ivsoriptions in'the Irish Innguage by Dr. Petrie, edited by Miss 
Stokes; dealt fully with Clonmacnois ; but this work, though » fine monument of 
learning, was executed many years ago and under various difficultios, and students of 
Trish archwology and philology have. long felt. that, new work: embodying the results 
of Intor researchos was necessary. Professor Macalister's keiowledgo of Irish paleo- 
‘graphy and philology peculiarly fitted him to write thé present volume, and he doservos 
the thanks of all students of Celtic Christian archiwology for the scholarly and scientific 
‘manner in which he has treated the subject. 

‘Dwo hundred and eight slabs and fragments of slabs, inclading some that 
forinerly existed but have since disappeared, are illustrated in the volume before us, 
and the ornamented slabs with their different forms of crosses and intricate key, 
spiral ond knot patterns aro examined and analysed in detail. ‘The inscriptions 
themselves, their contents, classification, palieography, philology and the possibility of 
ntifying thom with porsons mentioned in the Irish annals are fully dealt with, and 
fa complete vocabulary of the words used in the insoriptions is appended. ‘The book 
concludes with an appendix containing materials for the history of Clonmacnois giving 
tho asinals of the monastery, illustrations and descriptions of the existing buildings, 
‘and on illustrated list of the antiquities that have been discovered at Clonmacnois. 

Thero is one feature: brought out by the present work which, unfortunately, calls 
for “note. Professor Macalister in his preface says, “When Dr. Petrie visited 
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 Clonmacnois in 1822, he must have found nearly twice as many slabs as I was able 
“ to discover.” And again, “Dr. Petrie records 166 inscribed slabs . . . 59 of 
« these are missing.” Clonmacnois is now vested in the Irish Board of Works, which 
vody is fully alive to the importance of preserving the slabs from further destruction, 
‘but the losses that have taken place since 1822 are too serious to be passed over in 
silence by any reviewer of the present work. B. C. R. ARMSTRONG. 


Oceania. ‘Walke: 

Wanderings among South Sea Savages and in Borneo and the Philipines. BE 
By H, Wilfred Walker, F.R.G.S, London: Withetby, 1909, Pp. xvi + 254, 
with forty-oight photographie reproductions. 23 x 14 em. Price 7s, 6d. 

‘The above work is the outcome of the demands by friends to publish in book 
‘concise a manner as possible, so that they 
« could be easily. read, and in consequence T have left out much that might have 
eon interesting.” Had the author had any idea of publishing, he says, “I might 
have mentioned more about the customs, ornaments, and weapons of the natives.” 
It is a pity that he did not reconsider his decision, and rather than inclade so 
much in one volume, divide the South Pacific portion from his travels in Borneo 
and the Philippines, and add the more interesting ethnographical data so carefully 
excluded from his home letters. 

‘Tho full title shows the author's varied exporiences. ‘The work opens with a 
Visit paid to Rata Lala, the son of a very notorious personage in the history of Fiji— 
the Roku ‘Toi Cakoudrove—and his description of this half-educated savage” shows 
the fallacy of sending such mon to Sydney. I happened to meot him there in 1880, 
and saw something of his so-called education 

‘Pho dances (meke-meke) both of men and women are fully described, although 
when in Fiji T was never fortunate enough to see the women take part in theso; I 
fanoy this must bo a later introduction from Tonga and Samoa. ‘The Kava drinking 
parties aro most graphically described, but the maverial of which tho decoction is 
mado is called in the native tongue yagona (yangona), not “‘angona.” During his 
oxpedition among tho ox-cannibals of the Viti Leva Mountains tho author describes 
tho modes of proparing tho cannibal feasts. 1 am afraid, however, he rather over 
stops the mark when he says, “Sometimes they would boil a man alive in a huge 
‘ gauldron.” I wonder how, and what was the sizo of the cauldron, and of what 
was it made? ‘The old atory of the missionary's fect having been served up to tho 
chiof as a dainty morsel—with the boots on !—reappears. 

On pago 54 thore is a printer's error, in speaking of the curved boat's tusks as 
“carved.” ‘It is a pity that, while in out-of-the-way places in Fiji and elsewhere, he 
did not make greater tse of the camera, It would have beeu interesting to have seen 
fs photograph of the “horrible looking carved figare with stating eyes—abont 5 feet 
high.” What was this? Carved figures in Fiji nre of very rare occurrence, and those 
mostly small ones, used to frighten children into quietness. At Oxford and in Copen- 
hhagen there are figures made of fern-troe trunks labelled as coming from Fiji, but 
these must bo of vory recont importation, probably from the New Hebrides. “The 
« ourious fighting ornament worn on the forchead, made of upper bills of the hornbill,” 
cannot be Fijian, as the hornbill is not found there. ‘This specimen probably comes 
from New Guinea. 

Tt is on reaching the chapters relating to New Guinea that one realises the want 
of amap. Ina book of travels this is a very serious omission. It is dificult to follow 
the author in his journeyings with a punitive expedition against a cannibal tribe, 
‘oceupying a region ‘in the unknown interior, no white man having hitherto penetrated 
(into their country.” ‘The number of skulls met with with uniform holes knocked 
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in them shows their predilection for brains, eaten warm, after slowly torturing their 
iptives to death; and the adviee given by the leader of the expedition to keep their 
Jast shot for themselves, in ease of being overwhelmed, so as to escape these horrible 
tortures, was rather disquieting to a novice in bush warfare. 

‘On page 157 the author describes a curious pexce-offering ceremony. This con 
sisted in the presentation of arms, pottery, nets, ornaments, followed by pigs, sago, &c., 
with cooking vessels; emblematical of giving their all and becoming the people of 
the Government. 

‘While on this expedition the author heard of the existence of a web-footed 
people. I had been inclined t6 snocr,” he says, “at thoso roports, I had in my 
{mind the ease of the Doriri tribe, who were reported as having many tails, which on 
« investigation were found to protrude from the back of the head, being fashioned 
& By rolling layers of bark round long strands of hair.” ‘The members of the tribe 
of which the author was in search are known as the Agai Ambu, ‘They occupy the 
lakes and swamps at the head of the Barigi river: their principal village is on the 
16 of a lake, ‘The houses aro built on long poles a good height above the water. 
‘Their canoes aro dug-outs without outriggers, and they use brond-bladed paddles. 
“After « considerable amount of trouble the party succeeded in persuading one of these 
peculiar people to step out of his canoe. “We at onco saw there was some truth 
{jn tho reports about the physical formation of these people. There was between 
their toos an epidermal growth more distinct than in the caso of other people, 
% hough not s0 couspiouous as to pormit of the opithet ‘half’ webbed,’ much less 
«© Gyebbed’ being applied to them.” The most noticeable difference was in the 
shormess of their logs below the knee, and that the feet were broader and shorter and 
very flat, A fuller account of these people is given in tho Acting Governor's report 
(unfortunately the reference is not givev), who, in addition to what Mr, Walker has 
related, gives an account of their mode of burial on platforms among the reeds. It is 
pity that no photograph of those people was obtained. It is evident that the author 
had a camera with him, as he gives one of » distant view of their villag 

Chapters V and VI are devoted to a description of @ visit to the Philippines 
where the author visited the Florida Blanca Mountains of North Luzon, ‘Tho inbabi- 
tants of this distriot live in solitary huts in small clearings in the forost, and are, by far, 
‘tho smallest raco that the author had over soon—they might quite properly be termed 

os, “I certainly,” he anys, “ never camo across a Negrito man over 4 feet 6 inches, 
(jf ag tally and the women, as a rule, only up to the mou’s shoulders.” Oieatrisation: 
‘was dommen 40, both soxes, as wall 4s. curious modo of, shaving the: bend. They 
‘use the bow and arrow for: warfare, and harpoon arrow for bunting, ‘as the blow- 
pipe with clay pellets. Owing to hostilities breaking.ont, the author was prevented 
from visiting a tribo of aboriginals. known as the Buquils, inhabiting the higher 
mountain ranges, where the women were said to be ‘ bearded.” 

‘In Chapters XII-XIV the author gives his experience in Borneo and of his soven 
months’ residence in a Dayak’s home on the Sarekei river. 

"The book ends with an account of a visit paid to the caves where the edible 
‘itw’s-nests aro obtainod. ‘Theso are made by swallows of two distinct species, the 
‘oné making a white, the other a black nest, owing to mixing the saliva, of which 
they make them, with feathers. 

‘Tho book is interesting to read, is well illustrated, and full enough of hairbreadth 
‘eaoapes, and blood-curdling descriptions of savage home life to please the average reader 
of books of travel. am afraid the title on the back of the book, Wanderings Among 
South Sea Saegges, is rather misleading, and-will eause it to be placed amongst books 
relating to the South Pacific, thus condemning to oblivion the Philippine and Borneo 
‘portions of it. J. BAP. 
Printed by Evan anb Srorsiswoope, Lp, His Majesty's Printers, Bast Harding Stet, B.0. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Obituary. ‘With Plate B. Read. 
Enrico Hillyer Gigiioll: Born June 13, 1945; dled December 16, 7] 

1909. By C. H. Read, LL.D., P.S.A. 

By the early and unexpected death of Professor Giglioli Ttaly has lost su accom~ 
plished and versatile man of science, and one of the most genial of her sons. Born in’ 
London in 1845, where his father, a political exile, bad married an Englishwoman, he 
never saw Italy until 1848, when conditions became favourable for his father’s return, 
‘and the young Giglioli was sent to school at Genoa and Pavia uutil 1861. Hl then 
‘wont back to England with a Government grant, and was entered at the School of 
‘Mines, where he remained for three years, publishing meanwhile memoirs in English” 
‘and Italian, the former in the Lancet and Ibis. In 1865 he received what can only 
have been to him a most fascinating commission, viz., to accompany the voyage of the 
‘Magenta on her scientific and political voyage to China and Japan, On his return in 
1868 he was attached to the University of Turin to de with the collections made 
during tho voyage, and later he had to extend the sciontific account of it, From 1 
time onward his life was one of untiring industry, memoirs on every kind of pelagio 
‘and biological subject being produced, while physical anthropology was by no moans 
noglectod. 

‘Tn 1874 he found his real work as ordinary profesor of zoology and the comparativo 
atomy of tho Vertebrates at Florence, a subject he had dealt with for throo yours as 
extraordinary professor. Exoursions on sctentifio quests, both in the Mediterranean and 
further afiold, now became of frequent occurrence, varied by missions as Ttalian delegate 
to scientific conferences or exhibitions in all parts of the Continent. ‘The result of 
these frequent journeys, combined with a command of languages, made Professor! 
iglioli a well-known character in scientific circles, and hie popularity ensured the Kind 
of recogoition that competence begets in the honorary membership of nonrly every. 
onrhed sbdlaty’ of Burope and America, Nor were his merits ‘entirely overlooked at” 
Hiomné) Hi Weeds eotimendatoro ‘of tho orders of SS. Maurice ‘ond Lazarus and of the 



































“Oiown of Italy, while Austria, France, aod Brasil all conferred decorations upon him.* 


Representatives of nll countries had united to do him honour on the eomplotion of 
his fortioth your of professional work, when death intervened and took him from mong 
tus a fow days before the date. Groat intellectual ability, combined with industry as 
igreat, and a kindly genial nature will make his loss doeply felt and widely deplored 

©. H. READ. 


India. Rose 
Fictitious Kinship in the Punjab. By H. A. Rose. 8 
“Tho ideas underlying tho formation of the ties of fictitious kinship, and 
tho effects of those ties when formed, are not only of importance from «practical 
point of viow, as illustrating such practices as adoption, rules of succossion, and the 
Tike, but they are also of considerable interest as ilustratiug the possibilities of 
castes, or even tribes, having been formed by processes of aceretion. Among the 
most primitive races on the North-West Frontior of India the ties of fosterage are 
very strong, moro stringent even than those of blood kinship ;* and throughout Indi, 
at least among the non-Mubammadans, adoption plays a very important réle in the 
law of inheritance. ‘The following notes on these ideas and customs have heen: 
collected in an attempt to ascertain how fer fictitious kinship is now formed in the 
Panjab. a 

= Hg. manong the socalled Davia wo Biddulph's Tiber ofthe Hindoo Kooeh, pp. 82-8. S 
«of G2 tong the Norobudel Brahmans of Keraba, on the ‘Malabar cout (see Caleuito Review, 
1901" priate so7g), we find two Kinds of religious and ono of secular adoption. All.thre forme 
ave remarkable eet om the lave oeccnon, f 
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Gangé-bahdis—A fraternal relationship, entailing the consequences of natural 
kinship and thus operating as a bar to marriage between the parties, who become 
Gangibhits each to the other, is established by making # pilgrimage to the Ganges 
together and there drinking the waters of the sacred river from each other's hands.* 
‘This relationship is also established between two women (or even Letween a man and 
‘a woman),t irrespective of caste; and the parties should drink thrice,t or seven times, 
‘while lasting friendship and sisterhood are vowed. In Guygion women who exchange 
dopattas (shawls) at a sacred place, or on & pilgrimage, become Gang@-bahin, Jamni- 
dahin (if that river is the place of pilgrimage), or, generally, tirath-bahin. Such women 
cench treat the other's husband as  jija, ie. as a sister's husband, and itis said that the 
custom of making these alliances is more prevalent among women than among men, 
‘and moro binding also, With the extension of facilities for making pilgrimages this 
‘oustom is becoming rarer, but when a pilgrimage involved journeying and living 
together the tie was often contracted, and it is still not rare in cases where some 
service or aid was rendered. A Sanskrit adage declares that no wrong should be dor 
toa person with whom ono has walked seven paces, an idea to which the seven 
‘at a wedding owe their signiffoauce. 

‘The pahul—Among Sikhs the taking of the pahul together creates a similar tie, 
fand those bound by it are called guybhdis. Here again caste is disregarded and the 
relationship created operates as an absolute bar co marringe, 

Adoption, —Adoption, a8 a religious rite, is not very common in the Punjab, even 
among Hindus, It is solomnized with few rites, and is usually called god lend, or 
taking in the lap.” An adopted son is termed puérela by Hindus.§ But besides the 
custom of formal adoption a kind of informal adoption of a man or woman as father 
for mother is not unusual, ‘The adoptive parent is thenceforth treated as a natural 
paront, but apparently no logal results ensue. 

Exchanging gdndye—An analogous tie can be created between two youths by 
oxchanging généns| or wedding wistlets, and eating rice and milk together. The 
youth who is tobe married puts on a géndq, and his would-be friend unties it, while 
‘8 Brahman repeats the following mantré :— 


“DRANSLITERATION. 


' Manglang® Bhagwan- Vishnu®* 
Manglang Garay-dhwija! tt 
Manglang Punri-hakhiystt 
Manglé yaind§§ Hart. 


7 Te is sald that the exchange of pagrts at Hardwir merely cements « long and intimate friendsbp 
‘without oreating any bond of artificial kinship. 

't It ts however, said that this te is only contracted between women. Tt is apparently rare 
between a man and a woman, but not unknown, In Multin the tie is called bhirappt and dows exist 
Dbetween men and women, 

'f This fo called in Panjabt ohul(di lend (literally “to take handfuls” (of water)), Women thus 
decome dharm-babii, it Hinds, 

"§ The subject of adoption is fully treated in the present writer's Compendium of the Punjab 



































Law. 

1 Gandg, ., a string of coloured cords or of goat's hair. pThe man or youth who unfastens the 
‘pind of a bridegroom at his wedding is also bound to him by specialties of friendship. 

‘{ Happiness, fortano, blisy, felicity. 

‘he second deity of the sacred triad, entrusted with the preservation of the world 

ff An epithet of Vishnu, Garay is represented as the vehicle of Vishnu and as baving.« white 
aco, an aquiline nose, red wings and a golden body. Dholj means a banner, fag. It generally bears 
f picture of the deity’s vehicle. 

‘Tt An epithet of Vishnu, Lit, having eyes like a white lotus flower (punrik=white lotus, 
habhiyd = eyes). 

§§ Lit, house, residence, I An epithet of Vishnu, 
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Garay-dhwij 
Punri-kakhiyé 
Harf is the abode of happiness, 
God is the centre of all bliss, happiness emanates from him. 
This is a benediction (ashir tedéd) which a Brahman gives to other men. ‘The 
idea being “May God, the embodiment of all bliss, give you happiness.” 
Another mantré:— 


Yen badhdhé Bali-réja dén-vandré, Mahd-baté !! 
‘Te-natwéng prif-badhnimi rakshe mé-chal mé-chal !! 


In the namo of Him who killed Raja Bali, the mighty leader of the Daits, I faston 
this rakhrt throad round your wrist and protect you, may you persevere, cleave to it, 
and never devinte from ity Z 

Gonorally this mantrd is recited when a raklpt (amulet) is tied by a Brahman at 
the Rakhyf-fostival (on the full-moon day in the month of Swan). 

‘Various other means are adopted to create or coment enduring friendships, hardly 
amounting to fictitious relationship. ‘Thus the mundan ceremony a‘fords an opportunity 
to swear Insting friendships, datdshas being distributed among thoso present, or # child 
of the same ago being made to catch the boy's hair as it falls, and thus form a the 
of kinsbip with him, Simultancous efroumeision forms « similar bond. 

‘Among the Sitsts friendship is sworn by one man's placing a sword between 
‘and his friend, ‘The Intter removes it, and the tie is complete. 

Pagwat—But far commoner than the solemn religious bond ereuted by the fore- 
going fictions is the looser social bond created by the exchange of pagris, or pagwat, 
fs it is called in Gujrat. As a rule this exchange creates bond like that of kine 
ship,* though itis said that only among Hindus is its existence « bar to intermarriage, 
fand that among Mubammadans this is not the case, ‘The pagrt or turbant is typical 
‘of & man’s honour, so that the exchange means that the honour of the one party 
becomes that of the other. 

‘Such “brothers” are ordinarily tormed pag-bhat or dharm-bhat, tho latter term 
being ordinarily used to denote a brothor artificially crested as opposed to « natural 
brother. 

Chtdar- or orhini-badal.—Women in the same way exchange chédars or orhnés, 
and among Mubammadans become dharm-bahin or tmén-bahin to cach other, But 
these customs are more prevalent among Hindus than among Muhammadans. 

"A custom prevalent among children is noted in Ambiila; friendship is mado or 
broken off by placing the finger on the chin and moving it backwards and forwards, 
saying meri tert yéri hodl, “There is friendship twixt theo and me,” or mert tert 
‘vari hut, “ Our friendship is broken.” In Multén childron hold their thumbs in their 
Jnouths and lock their little fingers together, one saying, ‘Is thy friendship like 
\ giove, or a iver?” If the other reply, “Like a river,” the friendship is cemented. 
Occasionally instead of a sieve and a river, a brass vessel and a grinding-stone are 
the simile, But the friendship may be broken off by taking a little dust ix the palm 
‘and blowing it away, or, in Jhang, by breaking straw. 


‘the embodiment of bliss, 





Bhagwan Vii gt 














hime 




















~ But in Ambila for instance, it is said that no such tie is ereated, becanse pagioat sometimes 
takes place between persons of different religions (and between them no such tie cowld be created), 
Jn Thang and Multan it creates no such tle. 
+ Of, the adage, Wair Barérin Bhattién, Xi lopdé pagpémsoation ? When Baréye and Bhatis 
are at enmity, of what avail is it to exchange ane" 
(19 
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‘These modes of ereating fictitious relationship, or the ideas which underlie them, 
appear to be the basis of certain practices which exist in various parts of the Punjab. 

‘These practices on the one hand find analogies in the custom of seeking asylum, 
while on the other they merge in cortain forms of oath: 

‘The pagwat finds a curious application among cattle-lifters and other erimins 
Finding himself suspected, the thief offers to restore the stolen property, on condition 
that the owner exchanges pagris with him as « pledge that he will not lodge « 
complaint. 

An apparent extension of this practice is the custom of tall pand,* alld 
pind, tikri pand, or tigré satnd, as it is variously called. This eustom may be 
thus described. "The supplicant casts a piece of clothing over the head of his 
enemy's daughter or sister, whether he be the person whom he has actually wronged, 
for @ witness against him, or his would-be captor. If he cannot got necoss to the 
girl herself he employs a Mirésni or « Michhifint to go to her father’s house and 
throw the cloth over her head in his name, It suffices to give the girl w small 
ornament instead of casting a cloth over her. By this means a complainant or » 
hostile witness may bo compelled to assist a thief or any wrong-doer instead of 
pressing the chargo against him ; or a loan may be extorted from a money-lender.t 

Among Muhammadans in the western Punjab the relatives of a man in trouble 
with the police approach the complainant with a Qurlin, which they placo in his hands 
‘and thas constrain him to abandon the prosecution. In former times, it is said, if » 
man who had a feud died, and his kinsman could not, or would not, continue the feud 
they took his corpse to his enemy and thus compelled him to friendship. ‘This is 
called pallo pand,t or niyat Khair.§ Refusal involves divine displeasure. In the 
‘MilinwAlt district it is customary for one side to send Sayyids, Brahmans, or daughters] 
‘as envoys to the rival faction in order to induco it to give up its claims, It this 
requost is refused and tho rival party meets with misfortune, it is attributed to 
its rejection of tho terms proposed by the Sayyids, or tho other envoys. In tho 
‘same district it is customary for a thiof to sond a widow (called halt sri) to bog 
for merey from the complainant. Such an envoy refusos to sit until her requost 
fs granted, 

‘Tho custom of custing one’s garment over an enemy's daughter is found as 
far west as Kobit, but in that district another method is also in vogue. ‘The thief, or 
‘one of his relatives, goos to tho complainant's house, places his hands on his ohulhd 
(hearth or oven) and says: £4 anghare ma waniwale dd, “1 have grasped your 
‘oven ;” thus claiming his hospitality. 









































* allt, amall piece of cloth, » patch ; eitré and tigrd aro not given in May Singh's Panjabt 
Dictionary, Wut oth are sald to have the same meaning as tall, In tho Thang district at a 
‘werlding the bridegroom's friend casts piece of cloth over the bride's head in precisely the uame way. 

‘t In Gujztt the suppliant party assembles all the respectable men of the locality, and they go 
fn a body to the house of him whose favour is sought. ‘This is called metd (? surely melé) pana, 
In Dera Ghiet Khén the deputation is formed in a very similar way, and is called merh (! mehar, 
P,, s crowd). Both Hindus and Muhammadans have this custom, but only the latter take a Qurén 
with them. 

'f Palla, the border of shawls péwan, to spread out the end of one’s shawl, to invoke a 
‘vlesing ; #0 called because Hindus spread out the end of thelr shawls on the ground before them 
‘when invoking a blewing. 

'§ If the complainant violate his solemn promise oi the Qurdn to take no action he is said to 
be niyat Khair dhatd, and is cut of from all social intercourse with his fellows, being only received. 
again into fellowship after he has given them presents and feasted the whole brotherhood. The 
surrender of the corpse reminds one of the attachment of the dead for debt. Seo The Grateful Dead. 

|] Among some of the low castes daughters act as priests, eice Brahmans, 

‘| Kalt sir lit, “Dlack-head” apparently. A widow would seem to be sent because she is the 
keri inte of a pinta 

t 
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Compurgation is also not unknown. ‘Thus in Gujrit if A is suspected of stealing 
B's cattle, but denies his guilt, the parties nominate C and agree to abide by his won. 
is called sinh laind, or taking an oath, but it is termed 74h dend in Thang, 
Maltin, &e, . 

"Namoati—Very simular in idea is the Patham custom of ménwatl, or nahaurd. Tf 
‘a man seeks merey, or the protection of a powerful patron, he or his relative goes to 
his house with « posse of leading men of the village and there kills # goat or a sheep 
by way of peace-offering. 

Sayyid Abmad Deblari furnishes some curious information on the custome 
among women in Delhi, He informs me that the princesses of the old Mughal 
‘dynasty, when resident in the palace, used to effet a tie of sisterhood, called zanahi. 
Zandth® is the breast-bone of « fowl or pigeon, and two Indies used to break it, as 
wo break a wishing-bone. They then became zandkhi, each to the other, and the 
tie thus created was a very*strong one. The custom is said to have been brought 
‘vith them from Turkestan. Similar ties were formed by women of the palace who 
Were known as din, “heart's life,” jén-iman,t dilmilé, dushman, (lit, “ enemy") 
Udgina, ehhagina, &c., but these ties were less binding, Ditmilé may be taken to 
reap “confidante.” Dagana is applied to two ladies of equal age whose friendship 
je strengthened by eating philippine almonds, “as if they were sisters, born of one 
mother.” Chhagdna would appear to be derived from che, 6, and to mean one who 
is six times dearer than a sister. Duskman is used, curiously enough, to imply that 
the enemy of either is also the enemy of the other.t 

“Among the women of Delhi geuerally, the terms applied to such adoptive sisters 
are svheli Ccompanion),§ bahneli| and sakhi,$ or sakheli, but the latter term is seldom 
fused exoept in pootry. Another term for adopted sister is munh-holi, or “ adopted 
by word of mouth.” Other terms remind one of the pagri-badal or fopl-badat 
Droiherhoods formed among men and include the ekhalla-badal-bahin, or sister by 
xchange of rings, and dopatta-badal-bahin, or sitor by exchange of soarves. | The 
fatter tio is formed coremoniously, each “sister” sending the other an embroidered 
seart (dopatta) in a tray and puttiog on tho one received from her, after which 
umber of invited guests are feasted. Religious sisterhood is formed by following the 
amo faith and becoming eAinibahin; by affecting the same spiritual teacher (pir) and 
becoming pir-bahin; or by drinking the water from the Jumon or Ganges from 
cach othars hands while bathing in ove of those rivers, and thus becoming Jamni- 
or Gangi-bahin. ‘The latter ia the stronger tie. Foster sinters aro styled 
dudh-sharih-bakin.®* 1H. A. ROSE. 

7 Zandith, Pore, teane “chin”; Platis’ Hindustani Dictionary, p. 618, but it does nob give 
canibl. 

 Jéni-oman, “lite of mine,” or possibly “life of my heart.” Ian trace none of these Palace 
terms in Platte. 

Theos Pace tarms have been somewhat disregard or have at leat ot mach of hei orginal 
fered in rote the doggre verses written in wore’ language and expressing ther sentiments Pitty 
Soeiy, akaptna,powever, coca in the vera: ft we gue shige take chum, Quis 18 
Tse addogdna ooh Rahat Laitd in the Teohira-i-Grbiede-Sabhun of Mira Fabbri Muli, WD 
thetmcipton of dagéna and ethagana they ae also sa to cccar in three books the Chate diane 
‘Siparebei, aod Dic-dnhr, written Wy & geatlenan who ad been brought op Sn the Delf 
‘Palace, and describing the colloquial language weed therein. 

§ Plats, pp. 707-8 

|| An adopted visto, or female friend, Platts, p. 194. 

{A female friend, ete, see Platts, p. 066. 

1A fegatiers Tadia, trom Agra as far south as Bibi, the term guiyi te much in use among 
women thd in povtry. Ta Marwir and Upper India the corresponding term fs agjxi, which Plat 
Greit) gives ara eyvonym of ace. Sep. 998 fr gtick, *» partoer,” or “female companion.” 
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Iceland. Fenwick. 
‘A Note on Four Icelandic Cairns. By N. P. Fenwick, Junr. 9 
Of the many eairus which mark the track in Tesland, there are four which 

fare worthy of special note on account of a curious custom attaching to them. 

‘Anyone riding by dismounts and writes a stanza on a serap of paper. This is 
rolled up and placed in a hollow pony’s bone, several of which are scattered about, 
fand the bono is then pushed among the stones of the cairn, to be found by the next 
ssor-by. 

‘Tho name for these cairns is “Beinakerling,” which signifies “crone of bones.” 
‘Tho stanzas always refer to an old woman of doubtful character, and if the composer 
happens to know by name any man travelling behind he endeavours to insert the latter's 
name and implicate him in some intrigue with the Beinakerling. 

‘Tho following is the translation of a quatrain which I found in the Beinakerling 
‘a Kaldadal, a cairn situated in the Kaldidalnr (cold ,valley) on the road betwoon 
Kalmanstunga and Arnavatn 

“T am sitting hore late and early 5 
Hungry and cold I linger. 

Sincere friend will you not 
‘Warm the old one?” 

‘Pho majority of the stauzas writton is of a much coarser type. 

‘ho second of these cairns is situated in the desert about ten miles north-east 
of Arnavatn, 

‘Tho third and fourth are fairly close together, near Krisavik, rather more than 
thirty miles from Reykjavik. ‘They are named Kris and Herdis after two witches who 
fre said to have fought and killed one another there. 

Talso hear that there are a few places besides these in which people leave stanzas 
of a similar nature, bat these aro not true “crones of bones.’ 

‘Tho aforementioned custom is one of some antiquity, and as to its origin I am 

totally ignorant. 
Porhaps it was in this manner that the outlaws, of whom there was at one time 
‘8 large number in the island, were wont to communicate with their friends and that 
‘thus it found its beginning. 

‘Again it may have originated through friends and admirers having placed votive 


offerings of this kind in the cairns raised over the bones of the illustrious dead, 
N. P, FENWICK, Juxn. 






































America, South. Bushnell. 
The Bows and Arrows of the Arawak in 1803, By David {0 
Bushnell, Sunr. 

‘The writer has recently had accoss to a large quantity of manuseript material 
which formerly belonged to the Hon. J. Henry H. Holmes, who, during the early years 
of the Inst contury, was “Barrister and Attorney, otherwise Advoeate and Procureur 
of the Honourable Court of Crimial and Civil Justice of Demerara and Essequebo ; 
& Prootor of the Court of Vico-Admiralty ; and, provisionally, Waiter and Searcher in 
© His Majesty's Customs.” 

‘Tho papers were brought from England some forty years ago, and are now in the 
possession of descendants living in Virginia, Among the manuscripts there are soveral 
that were not written by Holmes, but had been given to him by another person, who 
evidently had an intimate Knowledge of the country and its native inhabitants. OF 
these the most interesting bears the date “Demerara, 9 May 1803,” and is headed 
“Some Miscellany and Desultory Observations on some of the Objects of Nature as 
“they are found here.” Unfortunately it is at signed. 

[ 2 
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ARAWAK ARROWS, YHOM A DRAWING MADE 1¥ 1803. LENGTH OF ARROWS PROM 5} 10 6 YRET. 
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The greator part of the paper fs devoted to deséription of the trees and plants 
‘of Guiaua ; but section on the bows and arrows of the Arawak tribe is of special 
interest, At one place oar unknown author wrote : “ All the names of trees, arrows, &e. 
‘ are Arownak names, and the letters u and i when they are marked thus @, §, have the 
“ Jong and soft sound of oo and ee in the English way of spelling, or oe and ie in the 
“ Battavians’ way of spelling. ‘This way of writing Arowaak names I have always 
« ged as being the easiost: and shortest, and where a or o is marked a, 6, it has a long 
“ sound as the omega of the Greek.” 

‘Ono page of the manuscript shows drawings of twolve arrows and two bows. ‘The 
former are reproduced on the preceding page; their length being given as from 54 to 
Gfeet, ‘The specimens are described as follows : 

















“Naas op 11 ARnow! 








1, Marta = === = for small bird 
2 Katimord - = - = = for wild. hogs. 

8. Siparari == == === for all quadrapeds, 
4. Serappn = = == for fish 

Asia = = == to walk with 

6. Katiritér = = = = = for large birds, 

7. Stat =e for war, 

8, Wri = = == for ware 

9. Kabohitéri - = = = for war, 


“ ‘Phe shapes of the points of the arrows do vary according to faney more or less, 
but still the distinotions are most accurately attended to, 

“Some of these have no feathers, because they are used against a near object 5 
but the Karabiess-Books give the Serappa, or fish arrow, a feather, which the Arawaaks 
never do. Some of the arrows are pointed with soft wood, some with hard wood, 
some with iron, according to the intended uses. ‘The war-arrows are pointed with 
hard, sharp fish bones, or with sharp splinters of human thigh bones, or splintors of 
the kikdriet palm treo, or iron, and sometimes are poisoned. It may appear strange 
that all the Book nations are so very particular in distinguishing the shapes and uses 
of thoir arrows; but lot it be observed that a how and arrows to these nation 
easontial to their lifo, thoy boing in that state of society which is supported by bunting, 
doth of fish, of birds, and of beasts; their forefathers in past ages have lived 
prinofpally by their bow and arrows, and they are from infaney accustomed to #00, to 
love, to use, and to delight in the uso of the arrow and of the bow, therefore all 
‘their art and skill and ingenuity is displayed on and in these valuable instruments— 
{in fact they constitute their principal Lares and Lemures, their sacred and beloved 
household gods : companions and friends, in fine. What a horse and plough is to a 
farmer, what a loom is to’a woaver, what an axo and adze is to a carpenter, what 
ygroes are to West Indi 
‘that is « bow and arrows to all the aborigine nations of America, especially those 


who live within the warm latitudes, and can, of course, use them every day of the 














year.’ 
Blsewhere the bows and arrows are said to be ‘from 5} to 6 feot long.” 
In Among the Indians of Guiana (London : 1883) im ‘Thurn describes many 
‘arrows used by the various tribes, and on p. 245 presents a list of the different forms 
together with their names as given by the scattered tribes, However, only five 
Arawak nathes are tabulated, and of these four are queried. Consequently the present 
list, prepared more than a century ago, is of more than ordinary interest. 
D. I. BUSHNELL, Juxz. 
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Egyrt. Blackman. 
Some Egyptian and Nubian Notes. Hy dyliard M. Blackman, B.A. 4 
On the day of the great ‘td in January 1907 I witnessed the uppearance of 
the Sheykh Dakriri in his tomb at Behnasa, ‘The eemetery at Behuass is famous all 
‘over Egypt, aud is notable for containing the tombs of several of the so-called Sahiba 
such as Pattah-el-Bab, On entering this well-known tomb of Dakriri with several 
of our workmen, I found it crowded with enthusiastic men and women, tho latter 
uttering their shrill ories of joy (zagharit) and all clapping their hands. Among them 
there were also one or two dervishes, with long tangled hair and beards, clothed in rags 
and waving green flags. Tn the midst of all this clamour one of my companions nudged 
my arm and said, “Look up there,” and upon the whitewashed dome where he pointed 
T saw the shadow of a man standing by a horse. On this being observed the cries and 
clapping grew louder and the crowd became almost frenzied with excitement, Presently 
‘the man mounted the horse and disappeared. It is supposed to be vory lucky to #00 
this miracle, I inquired if this was the Sheykh himself who appeared, and the reply 

“Not the Shoykh himself but his good spirit” (mush esh-Sheykh nafsuh Iikin 
Dérakatnh). 

On mentioning this to the Omda's son, « youth who had been eduented in a 
European school in Cairo, he told mo that he and a friend bad made an experiment in 
‘connection with this supposed miracle. Not far from the tomb is # mound, and if a 
man and horse stand on this when the sun is in a certain position they aro reflected 
fs in a camera obscura through a small window on to the domo. 

‘During the ‘id there are many Bedawy horsemen about, in the neighbourhood 
‘of this and othor tombs. So tho miracle is explained, and is probably produced by 
‘unconscious agents. 

"Another famous tomb at Behnasa is that of the seven maidens (cs-sabs'a banft), 
Visitors to this shrine of both sexes roll over and over in the sand closo by. This 
prosorvas one's good health and is a cure for sicknom of any kind. Strings hang 
from tho walla and from these were fastoned hundreds of rags, buttons, or ornaments, 
which wero loft by pilgrims who had beon cured. It was customary for a pilgrim 
to ‘erect ‘small pile of stones or bricks ‘outside the tomb as a memento of his 
visit, Similar small piles I fouad in Nubia around the rough circles of stones, 
dy the local inbabitants to mark the graves of Sabiba. 

“Another well-known Sheykh at Bebnasa is Abu Samraq, So famous is bo 
‘that people come to him from Alexandria, Sick folk pass tho night in his tomb, 
often several nights, and if recovered offer him a victim, 

‘Another Shoykh whose name I eanuot recall had a somewhat sinister reputation. 
No one could over pass the night in his tomb; whoever attempted to do so was 
ejected by some invisible ngoncy. 

Passing through a cemetery late on 









































night at Marwaw in Nubia I asked if the 
people of the village were afraid of being in a cometery in tho dark, ‘The answer 
twas, “Why should one fear the dead who are resting in the security of God “(olli 
yekimu bi aman Allah).” My Nubian guard who was with me said one need only 
Tear a place whero there had been a murder. The spilled blood produced an afrit 
who disappeared if one said, “Bismillah er-rabman er-rabim.” This frit was not the 
spirit of the murdered man, which was in the “ bir el-arwal” but only an emanation 
from the blood, ‘nafs roin ed-dam.” Iam indebted to Dr. Seligmann for the following 
information in connection with this same idea, An Egyptinn told him that if «man 
were attacked and did not die on the spot, but after he had been removod, there 
qwas no ghost, even if blood were shed. Also if be died there and then, blood must 
be spilled and soaked up by the earth. Murder by a bloodless blow on the head 
aid not produce an aftit, 
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An idea about twins, common to Lower Nubia and Egypt, is that they have the 
power of becoming cats at night. They ean enter houses, steal milk and food, and eat, 
chickens. A man from Quit in Egypt told me that he was in a friend's house one 
evening, and while they were conversing a cat entered and tried to drink from a bow! of 
milk. ‘The owner of the house picked up a knife to throw at the eat, while the other 
tried to prevent hin, saying, “That is the son of 80 
‘and s0, the butcher.” Bat in spite of this the knife 
was thrown, and the cat wounded in one of its 
hind legs. In the morning the boy was found to 
be wounded in the samo log as the eat, Grown 
men who are twins will tell one that they can 
remember as children becoming cats, thongh as 
they grow up they lose this power. To break 
the spell, and prevent the children from becoming 
cats, immediately after birth the father must place 
tho twins in an oven (cold, of course), and then 
after a short time remove them (Fig. 1). Appa 
rently they are just put in and quickly romoved. 
‘This Intter idea is Nubian ; the Egyptians that 
I havo questioned do not know it. 

In Nubia hair from the back of the neck of 
& hyona is worn for an amulet as a cure for barrenness in women, For the same 
reason the head of the horned cerastes is worn, A childless Nubian woman on hearing 
that a woman in the neighbourhood is in Inbour will put on a gold nose ring and gash 
her ankle with a razor. She theo enters the room where the child is being bom. 
‘Tho evil magic in her system passes out through the spilled blood and the gold nose 
ring into the fertile woman, ‘This makes the woman and her child ill, the latter is said 
nearly always to die, ‘The barren woman next year will bor a child. ‘This was told 
me by my boatman from Shellal. 

‘Tho pooplo of Tafob, a village noar Bab-cl-Kalabsheh, in Lower Nubia, eat tho 
fox, and I was informed by my boatman that the people of the village hold the fox in 
high esteem, ‘They say that he who eats of him imbibes his cunning. For other ideas 
about the fox in that village soe my article in Max, January 1909, on the fox as a 
irth amulet. Perhaps it is the last 
lingoring trace of a fox divinity in that 
region (72). 

‘A man from Qus in the Muderiyeh 
of Qena, Upper Egypt, told me that a 
man who desires to be a clover scribe 
should catch n hoopoe bird, and tear the 
heart from it while yot alive and eat it 
raw. ‘This he said was commonly believed 
in his part of the country, and his own 
uncle had done so with succoss. 

‘A man from Quft in Upper Egypt 
told me that while the bridegroom is on 
his way to and from the mosque in his 
wedding procession, a man, holding a bar 
with lighted lamps suspended from it, walks before him and bebind. A near 
relation of close friend walks on either side of him; this is done to prevent anyone 
touching him, for should he be touched ill-luck results and the marriage produces 
no children, 
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A Coptic wedding custom is to slaughter a sheep on the threshold of the house 
door before the bride enters. The threshold is smeared with blood, and the bride must 
cross it without getting any blood on 
feet or clothing, Should she do so, the 
marriage is unlucky. 

On the high desert above Dabéa 
‘Temple in Nubin is a circle composed 
of rough stones (Fig. 2). In the midst 
of this is set up a large stone with a 
hole in it, from which is suspended a 
large ring’ made of iron wire, To the 
ring are fastoned rage, buttons, and 
small porsonal ornaments. Close to the 
upright stone aro placed offerings of 
pots. Sick people sleep inside this 
cirole, and if the Sheykb, who is sup- 10, 8—Towns OP SEK 
posed to be boried there, heals them 
they fasten to tho iron ring a rag torn from their clothes or something similar. 

Dr. Seligman found that at Quen, near Luxor, ciroumeision rags are hung up in 
 Shoykh’s tomb thero, ‘They were evidently early dressings, as they were considerably 
stained with blood. Perhaps they were 
hhung there to ensure a speedy healing ? 
Dr. Seligman also found, at the same 
place, that lard by the Shoykh’s tomb 
grows tree, A. sick man plucks lenves 
from it and sleops.with them under his 
head. In a dream the Sheykh appears and 
proscribos a troatment. With respect to 
ccireumeision rags, I find a somewhot 
ilar custom prevailed among the 
Fijians. “The blood was canght on a 
\ strip of bark cloth ealled kulo (rod), 
“ which in somo cases was suspended 
“ from the roof of the temple or the 
house of the chief.” 

At Gert Hussein in Nubia is the domod tomb of the Sheykh Abd er-Rabim, 
among a group of Sheykhs (Fig. 8), he, however, being the most popular. People 
who desire some temporal blessing, such as recovery from illnoss, « ebild, or suceoss 
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ina dinpete, make a vow that if th 

wish: ia gratifod they -will offer the 

Shoykh n victim (dabiha). Outside the 

tomb is a block of stone, coated thisk 

with dried blood of countless sacrifices, 

on wh the victim is offered. ‘To enter’ 

the domed tomb one mat peas. through 

f reotangolar ante-cbamber roofed with 

“os” (dora-sraw) nid on rafters. of 

palm troos, In thie ante-chamber is 0 

small hearth, the usual kind consisting of 

tho or three stones to stand the cooking ia. Seomncun o7 sree, 
= oe Tha Fijians, by Beit Thomson. In GhayEis tomb on the opposite wie ofthe iver to 
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pot on. Near this primitive hearth stood two large pots (Fig. 4) for cooking the 
flesh of ‘the sacrificed animal. ‘The viotim after being slain and duly prepared is, 
T understood, and as 1 have seen in Shoykhs’ tombs in Egypt, hung up just inside the 
tomb for a while, It is then taken down and cooked, and half belongs to the servant 
of the Sheykh and haltfforms a feast for the poor ‘The feast, which is shared together 
‘by the offerer and the poor, is an 


ey eae tea 


rae ‘At Gerf Hussein also was a circle of 
wee stones (Fig. 5) supposed to mark the 

E burial place of a Sheykh. ‘To this an 

. old woman would ofton bring an offering 

cof dough in a red pottery dish, First she 
would smooth the sand within the eircle, 
speaking all the while in Nubian in- 
terspersed with Arabie interjections such 
as “yf shoykh, y@ rabbi” ‘Thon she 
seattered. part of the dough on the grave, 
tnd the rest she offered to those who 
stood by, myself included, She told me 
it was good to ent becnnse it belovged 
to the Shoykh. 
On the islind of Bigeh, close to 
Shollal, there is a domed Sheykhi 
(Big. 6), with a small offertory chamber 
attached, containing pots. “Around it aro the graves of the community. Noticeable 
ig tho flag on the door, Such flags are the regular emblems of Shoykbs and tokens 
of sanctity. Wherever they aro put thoy denoto some sort of religious probibition. 
Such a flag stuck in a heap of vegetables lying by the roadside will prevent any 
doing taken. ‘The thief would be invariably stricken with sickness. Dato palms 
fro also thus protected from robbery. A newly-built house often has similar flog 
ft each corner. I was informed that afrits were jealous of w new house aud desired 
possession, but that the flapping of these si 
flags frightened them off. Practically ‘ 1 
‘every Sheykh's tomb has ono or more of 
these flags inside or outside it. Is it 
possible: that the flag is the samo as the 
Egyptian hieroglyph ‘J, the sign of 
god? Grifith (A Collection of Hiero- 
glyphs, p. 48) suggests that the sign 
represents a roll of cloth, the lower part 
dound or laced over the upper end 
appearing as a flap at the top, probably 
for unwinding. From the early examples 
‘of the sign depicted in Petric's Mediim 
at well represent a flag. 
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the sign | m 
‘The example shown in Hieroglyphs, 
Plate TIL, is possibly a flag whose stick is covered with different coloured bands of 
doth. Similar are the sticks of the flag-shapod fiy-flaps made at Esneh in Upper 
Egypt. ‘The central pole, from which radiate to smaller poles strings of flags and 
amps, éet up in every Muslim village to celebrate the prophet’s birthday, is also 
decorated: with alternating bands of coloured cloth, usually blue and red. 
[8] 
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Charms and amulets are in common use among both Egyptians and Nubians, In a 
village not far from Fant, in Middle Rgypt, the leading people were four wealthy 
brothers. One of thom was widely known for his writing of potent amulets; he gave 
fone toa servant of mine,a piece of written paper folded. On my wanting to open 
the paper and see what was written on it, my servant, greatly alarmed, prevented me. 
He told me that should I open the papor I should die, for so he had been told by the 
Sheykh, At Gert Hussim, Lower Nubia, there is a Sheykh who can make amulets 
for a religions war. If a Muslim wearing ono of these is struck by a bullet, it will 
either glance aside or pass through him without doing harm, 

In 1906, at Bebnasa, our head reis fell ill with somo sort of fever. He was 
dissatisfied with European medicine, and went to the Sheykh (a living man in this 
‘The Sheykh wrote “ excellent writing ” on paper, and threw it into the fire, 
paper was consumed the fever loft the sick man’s body. ‘The rite was several 
times repeated, apparently at one sitting. 

‘An interesting case of how a nw custom springing up is, after a time, given some 
ringical signification comes from Lower Nubia, Over nearly every house door china 
plates aro fastened up (Fig. 7)- In some places the people said they were merely an 
ornament, in others—a village called Meris and at Dehmit—the people said they were 
put over the door to ensure there always being plenty of bread in the house, ‘The 
Omdn of Debmit said that it was only in the last ten to fifteen yours that Nubian 
servants in hotels and European housos had brought such plates home with them. 
‘Pill thon platos had never been used for bread, if anything had boon used for bread 
it was, and indeed still is, tho flat basket (tabaqa). I never saw a single instance 
of a tabaga fastoned over a door, 

‘Pho people of Quée believe that brothers nover meet after death in Paradise, 
‘This makes the grief of surviving brothers all the more poignant, and the outward 
display of mourning at such a faneral is oven moro noteworthy than at othor funerals. 
While one brother is holding intercourse with his other relations in Paradise, should 
another brother come up, the first (they say) immediately disapponrs. This is not 
only believed of tvins, but of all brothers, and tho Quétis say it is taught them by 
the ‘Uloma, 

‘Phe people of the samo place and neighbourhood nover speak to or of their wi 
by hor namo, A husband addressos ber always as yi bint, or yd mirati, O girl, 
© my wile, respoctively. ‘Their reason for this is that such an appollation would be 
too familiar, and would make the wife concsited. A man said to me, “Iza kunt 
‘ukallim-ha keda naft-ha yotla* kebir." (If I speak to her so, her mind will become 
big.) A man will call his sistor-in-law by her name, and she him by bis namo, 

AYLWARD M, BLACKMAN. 
















































England: Archwology. King: Polkinghorne. 
Holed Stone at Kerrow, St. Just-in-Penwith, Gornwail, Ly HH. 49 
King and the late B. 0. Polkinghorne, B.Sc, F.C.S. 

‘While making enquiries at Kerrow Farm on other matters, we were informed by 
‘Mr. Humphrey Hoskins, the farmer, of a large stone with a hole in the contre which 
‘his son had laid bare some months previously in cutting furze in a croft at the western 
foot of Chapel Carn Brea. 

On August 14, 1907, we had the ground cleared around it and found it to be 
ciroular slab of granite 48 inches in diameter and 12 to 14 inches in thickness. In the 
ceentro was a cylindrical hole, of diameter 8 inches, and depth 8 inches ; very truly 
worked, not ground, but apparently formed by use of iron tools, ‘The interior surface 
waszhowever, quite smooth and no too) marks could be detected. Our helpers raised 

(9) 
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the stone—the weight would be abont 1 ton—and we found that it had been maintained 
in a horizontal position by pieces of granite inserted below. Underneath we found 
much wood charooal but no bone. The hole contained plant débris, 

‘It occurred to us that the hollow was a receptacle for eremated bones, if not for a 
small urn, and since the excavation the former of us has seen in the house of the 
Tandowner a small cireular slab which had been foand some years ago in the same 
croft, and wo suggest that this stone was tho cover. 

‘We are not aware of any similar relic and would invite contributory evidence. 
‘The stone had parted along @ natural plane just clear of the central eavity. 

H..KING. 
B. C, POLKINGHORNE. 





REVIEWS. 
Greece: Religion. Farnell. 
The Cus of the Grech States, Vol. V. By Lewis Richard Farnell, D.Litt, 4 
‘M.A. With illustrations. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909. Pp. xii + 495, 
23x15 om. Price 16s. 

Dr. Farnell here brings to conclusion the work of some twenty years. In his fifth 
‘and last volume ho discusses the cults of Hermes, Dionysos, Hestia, Hephaistos, and 
‘Ares, and in a final chapter somo minor cults ‘Nymphs and 
Chacites. ‘The prinoiple that governs the selection of the minor cults is not easy to 
grasp. Everyone will rogrot that he has not seen his way to fulfll the promise of the 
fourth volume by giving as chapter on hero-worship and the cults of the dead. 
Without such an account a work dealing with state-cults is singularly incomplete. 
Wo are, however, promised a discussion of theso and kindred matters in a separate 
publication, 

‘This fifth volume, like its predecessors, is singularly difficult to review in the pages 
of Max, The anthropologist will find in it a tolorably complete Corpus of facts, of 
the sources literary and monumental. Ho will find, also a full—perhaps too full— 
discussion of modern theories, English and foreign ; but when it comes to what he 
chiefly seeks, the question of origines, he will find this question tabued, In his first 
volume Dr. Farnell writes, “The question of origins may be set asi 
‘words wore written in 1896, and may then have been felt by some to constitute a 
wise limitation. Now, with full flood of the comparative method upon us, they 
can only be folt as a perilous entrenchment. Happily in 1910 Dr. Farnell finds him- 
self able again and again to break through his self-imposed limitations. His cbapter 
on Dionysos in Vol. V, compared, eg., with his chapter in Vol. I on Zeus, marks 
the advance. 

‘This ebapter contains at least one original contribution to the vexed question of 
the origin and gist of tho cult: of Dionysos, and deserves careful study. ‘This theory 
may briefly be noted. The fact that the Thracian festivals of Dionysos were celebrated 
in alternated years, were as the Greeks called “ trieteric,” is well known, The most 
‘usual, and we still believe in the main the true, explanation is that these trieterio 
festivals depend on the adjustment of the moon-year and the sun-year. Dr. Farnell 
makes a different and an interesting suggestion. ‘They are due, he thinks, to the 
shifting, year by year, of land cultivation, a shifting often found necessary in early 
societies owing to the backwardness of agricultural processes. ‘The tribes of Assam, 
he notes (p. 180), shift their cultivation year by year, and hold ceremony intended 
10 determine by magical rites the proper site for the new cultivation. It is very 
probable that this may have been at least one factor in the practice of the 
trieterica. 

‘We ‘should like in this connection to make a further suggestion. Dr. Farnell 
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and other writers make frequent mention of the orgies. We think of orgies as 
licentious rites. Ts it not at least possible that primitive orgies are of blameless, 
find even virtuous origin? ‘They are magical rites of working, of the promotion of 
fertility, ‘The savage promotes the fertility of flocks, and specially of fields, by rites 
of dancing; for him to dance is to work. Later, man prays to his gods to do his 
work for him, but at first he tries by rites impulsive and mimetic to do the work 
himself. Such rites are Jpya, Strenuows at the outset, they lator, when their 
‘meaning is lost, lapse into mere orgies. For Hesiod, Erga are the tilled fields, the 
tilth, Orgia (Fepy work) are the magical rites that make tillage effectual, With 
this interpretation philology can have no quarrel. 

Wo congratulate Dr. Farnell on the conclusion of a heavy piece of work, and 
wo are glad to learn from his preface that he regards his five volumes as only » 
foundation Inid, and very securely Isid. Released from his self-imposed bondage to 
the twelve Olympians and their State-Cults, he will pursue the work for which he 
is $0 well fitted in wider and more fruitful fields of comparative religion. 

JANE E, HARRISON. 














India. Bompas. 

Folhtore of the Santal Parganas. ‘Translated by Coll Henry Bompas of the fff 
Indian Civil Service. London: Nutt, 1909. Pp. 488, 28 x 14 em. Price 
10s, 6a. 

This collection of the folklore of tho Santals is due to the collaboration of 
‘Mr. C. H. Bompas, of the Indian Civil Service, with the Rev, Dr. Bodding, of the 
Scandinavian Mission to the Santals, Dr. Bodding being responsible for the collection 
of the tales, and Mr. Bompas for the Sagram Murmu, a Christian Santal, 
‘who transcribed the stories in Santili, is also entitled to a share in the credit due to 
this collection, Mr. Bompas polots ont that many of the stories are ideutical with 
some of those collected by the Rev. Dr. Campbell in Maubhiim, published in 1891. 
‘Mr. Bompas has added in an ap] jon of twenty-two stories which he has 
hhimsclf collected among the Hos of Singhbhiim, a race kindred to the Santals. There 
faro 186 tales and legends in the strictly Santali collection, #0 that we have altogether 
207 stories belonging to these nearly-related Kolarian tribes. 

Te will bo found on examination that a considerable proportion of tho stories 
longs to what may be ealled the common Indian element, but these are none the less 
interesting on that account, for they have been transformed to suit local conditions and 
hhavo assumed a Savtali dress. Most of theso will be found in Part I, which contains 
stories of a genoral charactor. 

‘Tho animal stories contained in Part IT are thoroughly reey and origiual; nover- 
‘theless, somo correspondences with similar lore among similarly ciroumstanced races are 
certain to be found, Mr. Bompas points out that No, 119, “The Hymna Outwitted,” 
is identical with » South African Kafr story, and there are other resemblances to 
‘African folklore, No. 112, for instance, “The Jackal and the Chickens,” contains an 
{neidont almost identical with the amusing adventure of “Brer Rabbit and the Tar. 
baby,” as found in Mr, Cable's collection of Negro stories known to us by the namo of 
‘Unole Remus. 

Part III contains a number of aneodotes and apologues, some amusing, some 
without much point, but all illustrating Santal manners and folklore in a very interest- 
ing way. A comic version of the widely-spread theme of “The ‘Three Fools” will 
‘be found in No. 131. 

‘No. 134 illustrates the mutual “taboo” of the use of the true names of husband 
‘and wife. In this and in some of the other anecdotes the joke turns on & pun or 
play on words. 
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Part IV contains several tales dealing with the relations between human beings 

and “Bongas,” or Nature-spirits, which seem generally to relapse into their original 

_, snake-form in unguarded moments, but can assume the human shape at will. Marriages 
with “Bonga” women seem to he common. 

Part V, perhaps the most interesting of the collection, contains a number of 

genuine Santal legends illustrating thoir religious boliefs regarding creation and the 

of things. ‘These are uot free from Hindu influence, but would appear to be in 

the main Santili, and this remark applies even more fully to the stories rogarding 

witehoraft contained in Part VI. 
‘The whole collection is an extremely valuable addition to the existing stock of 














Indian Folk-tales available to European roaders. ‘The translations are good and 
idiomatic, M. LONGWORTH DAMES, 

a ANTHROPOLOGIOAL NOTES. 

: By th 





wssinaton, on Desember Sind, 1900, of Mt. Arthur Maton Tippels 46 
Jackson, Collector of Nasik, tho Indian Civil Service has lost ono of its most 
learned members Educated at Winchester and Brasenose College, Oxford, whero ho 
gained the Boden Scholarship in Sanskrit, Mr. Jackson entered the Indian Civil Service 
in 1885, and commenced his work in the Bombay Prosidenoy. in 1888. Besides his 
extensive knowledge of Sanskrit ond Mabratti;, Mr. Jaokion made valuable contei- 
‘butions to the history and ethnology of Western India; in papers contributed to the 
Indian Antiquary avd the Journal of the Royal Asiatic S He collaborated with 
the late Sir James Campbell in tho valuable sories of volumes constituting the Bombay 
Gazetteer, It was largely owing to his rosoarchos that the origin of tho Rajputs has 
been traced to the invading Seythian and Hun tribes from Contenl Asia. He supplied 
the best type of the cultured Indian civilian. An indefatigable student of native 
religion, sociology, and literature, he displayed an ardent sympathy with, and wide 
knowledge of, the people to whose service his life was devoted. His untimely 
oath closes the careor of w scholar from whom much valuable work might have 
been expected, and to whoso labours the study of Indian history and ethnology. is 
degply. indebted. 





































‘TPaR second session of the Congross of Americanists will bo held at Mexicd City 

‘from September 8th to 14th, 1910. ‘The socretary of the Congress is Lio. D. Genario 

Garcia, Museo Nacional, and the treasurer Lio. D. Joaquin D, Casnsus, Banco Central, 
» Mexico. , 





‘Tate death is announced of Dr. Sebastian Evans, w brothér of tho laté Sir Jobn Evans. 
Dr. Evans was well known as a journalist, post, atid politician, He was elected 
Follow of the Royal Anthropological Institute in 1887. 





‘Mn. J.B. Axprws died in Decombgr. By his will he left 5,000. to the Cambridge 
“Anthropological Museum, 


Cotoxat Gono Kart Cuurcs, who died at the beginning of January at the ago 
of.seventy-four, was well known as an authority on the history and geography of 
“South America. He was a prominent member of the Royal Geographical Society, 
for which he hed served as a vice:presideut, and also been a member of the Council. 
‘He was’ President of the Geographical Section of the British Association in 1898. 
} Ho became «Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute in 1906. 
ERS ina ent 

é Sica ‘HxRb AND SrotEWOODE, Lep., His Majesty's Printers, Bast Harding Steet, H.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Africa, West. With Plate 0. Hart-Davis. 
Trade Signs in Ohristlansborg, Gold Const. By Madge Hart-Davis. 4B 

‘A marked feature of Christiansborg is the trade signs with which many 
‘of the houses aro ornamented. Tho village is a suburb of Accra, the capital of the 
Gold Coast, but boasts its own king, its own fetish hut, and a fetish grove of somewhat 
sinister fame, Its irregular streets straggle from the old Danish castle, now used ns 
Government House, for some distance along the road to Aburi, the houses varying 
from the meanest huts to fairly substantial buildings. 

‘The trade signs aro cut out of thin shoot tin, and appear as rule at both ends 
of the roof, ‘They appear to be of recent origin and represent the trade of the owner, 
the saw of the carpenter, the hammer and anvil of the smith, &e., but the hand whieh, 
either as in 9 or in 12, occurs oftener than any other, has probably » talismanic 
significance, and occurs also with great frequency on staves of office, state umbrellas, 
find tho like, MADGE HART-DAVIS. 


Andamans. Brown, 
Puluga: a Reply to Father Schmidt. By 4. R. Brown, M.A. 17 

In the January number of Maw (1910, 2) Father Schmidt has criticised » 
paper of mine on certain foatures of Andamanese religion. I would have preferred not 
to reply, if Father Schmidt had not raised the question of method, and complained that 
Tdid not explain in my paper what I meant by strict methods in ethnology. I will 
‘therefore take this opportunity of explaining very briefly what I mean by strict methods, 
fan opportunity that is the more suitable because Fathor Schmidt's note is itself an 
example of the worst methods, 

‘Tho subject of the controversy may be explained in a fow words. After n careful 
study of the Andamanese mythology, conducted during « residence of several mouths 
famoug tho Andamanese themselves, I was forved to certain conclusions conoerning 
boing tiated by them Polaga (Bilikw, Oluga), conclusions which differed from those 
Ykenwa by at outlier stadent of the sumo people, Me. Man, Briefly those wore that 
Puluga is a personification of the N.N.E, monsoon, and is ono of  palr, the other 
‘being Daria, the $.8.W. monsoon. I showod reason to believe thnt the N.B. monsoon 
‘was originally regarded as fomalo, as it is in the majority of tho tribes at the present 
day. Turged that it was a misrepresontation of the Andamanese beliefs to speak of 
Puluga a8 rotembling an All-Father or Supreme Being, Father Schmidt controverts 
these statements of mine. 

Father Schmidt appears to disbelieve, not only my arguments, but also my'obser- 
vatious. Ho implies? that the earlier observations of Mr. Man and Mr. Portman aro 
This qu for obvious reasons, is one which it is" very 
disagreeable for me to discuss. In my book I shall describe fully the methods of obs: 
vation that I adopted, and I shall compare the results of my own observations with 
those obtained by the earlier writers. For the prosont, however, T leave aside the 
‘question of methods of observation. I will only reply to Father Schmidt's suggestion 
that some of my information was obtained by leading questions, by saying that there 
is not a single statement in my paper for which I relied on answers to questior 

‘The real issue between myself and Father Schmidt docs not, howover, turn on the 
quostion of the facts, but on that of their interprotation. I will therefore explain, as 
briefly as possible, the methods I followed in my attempt to interpret the Andamanose 
beliefs, and -will then pass on to consider the methods that Father Schmidt follows 
in his note. 

(1) Tho first rule of scientific method is to approach every new problem with & 
mind free from preconceived opinions. Ihave always endeavoured to follow thie rule 
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as faithfully as possible. On tho contrary, it must be evident to all readers of 
Father Schmidt's writings that he is always seeking, not the truth, but evidence for 
‘ pre-formed theory.” 

(2) In interpreting the Andamanese beliefs I relied on the intimate knowledge 
of their ways of life and thought acquired during my stay with them. I should 
hesitate to attempt to interpret in the same way the beliefs of any people of whom 
Thad no personal knowledge. I shall point out that Father Schmidt's criticism not 
only shows completo ignorance of the ways of Andamanese thought, but contains 
several important falso statements abont matters of their daily life 

(8) In my interprotation I relied entirely on the comparison one with another of 
the different beliefs and customs to be found in the Andamans, explaining one belief 
by the light thrown upon it by others, ‘That is to say, I tried to understand the 
Andamanese mentality as a whole. My paper in Folk-Lore is part of a much 
larger whole, which can properly only be judged as a whole, It is on this feature 
‘of my method that I most wish to insist. 

(4) I carefully abstained from comparing the beliefs of the Andamanese with 
those of any other people, whether related or unrelated, because I am convinced that 
such comparisons are more dangerous than they are helpful. If we had full and 
adequate knowledge of any people known to be related to the Andamaneso—for 
oxample, the Somang—and particularly if I myself had a personal knowledge of such 
‘a people, then a comparison of the two sets of beliefs would be justifiable, What 
is quite unjustifiable is the comparison which Father Schmidt makes between the 
Andamanese and the unrelated group of peoples that he calls Austronesian, 

(5) 1 have carefally avoided attributing to tho Andamanese, even in the past, 
any belief for which there is not direct evidence, that is, evidence of observation that 
the belief does actually exist in some part of the Andamans, Father Schmidt's 
argumont is based on the gratuitous assumption that the Andamanese once had a 
Iunar mythology similar to that found in somo parts of Austronosia. 

(6) ‘Taking into consideration that the Andamanose have for centuries lived in 
little groups almost entirely isolated from one another, I have prosumnod that whatever 
doliets aro to be found in ali the groups are essential and original portions of the myth, 
whilo bolicts which are different in difforont groups are not so essential, Father 
Schmidt seems to be of exactly the opposite opinion, and holds that tho essential 
foaturo of the myth in question is a set of beliefs which do not actually exist in the 
Andamans, while all the beliefs which do there oxist are secondary and relatively 
‘unimportant. ‘ 

(7) In comparing the beliefs of the different groups I have made allowance for 
the fact that the mythology of the southern group of the Great Audaman is, like their 
Janguoge, more highly developed than that of the northern group, and has, therefore, 
probably undergone more change, 

T will now briefly examine some points of Father Schmidt's arguments. I quoted 
1 native as saying thet throwing a firebrand at someone in anger was the sort of 
thing he would expect a woman and not aman to do, Father Schmidt replaces the 
‘word firebrand by the word torch, and says that a torch is as much an object of man's 

71 take the following from a review by Father Schmidt of the Report of the Cambridge 
Expedition to Torres Strait in Anthropos, Vol. V, page 272 :~" Mr, Haddon concludes his researches 
‘on the religion of the Bastern Islanders with the brief remark: ‘We did not disoover in Torres 
Strait anything like an All-Father or Supreme Being.’ Mr. Haddon has taken caro to formulate 
exactly what he was able to state, and I shall endeavour not to be less exact by holding the thesis: 
"There must bave been an All-Father or Supreme Being in the religion of the Eastern Islanders.’" 
Te i clear that Father Schmidt will not let the most careful observations of the most thorough 
investigators carry the leat weight against the theories that he has formed about a people whom 
‘he has never seen. Try 
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‘use as of woman's, Father Schmidt's uso of the word torch is simply a suggestio fulsi 
In the stories I give in my paper I used the word firebrand because that was the 
‘word used by the natives who told me the tales. ‘There was never any question of 
‘a torch, for which the Andamanese huve a quite differeut word. Father Schmidt has 
no reason for substituting one word for the other except that it suits his argument 
to do 50. 

‘Father Schmidt complaivs that I didnot give any explanation of the connection of 
Biliku with the spider. I did not do so for the simple reason that I could find no 
sufficiont ovidence for any of the explanations that suggested themselves to me. 
Father Schmidt is, of course, ready with a theory, and that theory rests on two 
grounds, First, there is a connection in Austronesian mythology between the spider, 
the plaiting and spinning women, and the waning moon. Such may be the Austro- 
nosian belief, or the belief of any other people, but it is not the belief of the 
‘Andamanese, and until there is direct evidence that they have such a bolief the 
fargumont is entirely worthless. Secondly, Father Schmidt's argument rests on 1 
purely gratuitous confusion of the pearl shell with the Cyrena shell. The former 
is used in all parts of the Andamans for cleaning and slicing vogotables. It is ure 
for no other purpose whatever, and is practically never used by men. ‘The Cyrena 
shell is used equally by men and women, and for the most various purposes, including 
the proparation of fibre for rope and string, ‘There is vo connection between Biliku 
fand tho Cyrona shell such as Father Schmidt supposes for the sake of his argument. 
Moroover, it is quite wrong to say that string-making in the Andamans is “in most 
casos the work of women.” It is not. 

Father Schmidt completes his theory by identifying the south-west monsoon 
(Larai, Teria, or Daria) with tho waxing moon, Apparently bis reason for this is 
the similarity of the name to that of the new moon as given by Portman. ‘The 
word for now moon in the Bea language is Ogar-dereka-da, and apparently Father 
Schmidt wishes to suggest that thoro is a philological connection betwoen dereka 
‘and Daria, Ho does not stato that there is such a connection, but bo carefully 
‘omits to give Mr. Portman’s analysis of the word. Ogar means “moon,” and dereka 
‘moans “baby.” In all the languages of the Great Andaman, tho namo of the new 
‘moon is compounded in the samo way, and can be translated literally “ baby-moon.” 
Tt can bo confidently stated that there is no philological connection betwoon the 
‘unmes of the south-west monsoon and the various words for “ baby ” in the different 
language 

Father Schmidt supposes that the reason why the Andamanose associated tho 
south-wost monsoon with the waxing moon (which there is no evidence that they ever 
did) is becauso tho now moon rises in the wost-south-west portion of the horizon, ‘The 
‘Andamaneso have uot, perhaps, a very acute sense of direction, but I doubt if even they 
would confuse tho wost-sonth-west with the south-south-west, whence blows the 
‘monsoon, 

T have, I think, suffictontly demonstrated the nature of Father Schmidt's arguments. 
‘Thore are two more of the numerous errors of his paper that I wish to correct. | Teria, 
or Daria, is never regarded as tho “wife” of Puluga or Bilik, and Father Schmidt 
cannot find in my paper, or in Mr. Mao's book, any warrant for his assertion on page 3 
‘that Daria is sometimes the wife of Puluga. It is one of the essential features of the 
myth that the south-west monsoon (Teria, Daria, Tarai) is always malo, and this is 
fone of my reasons for thinking that the north-east monsoon (Puluga, Biliku) was 
originally everywhere female. 

‘Sir Richard ‘Temple, as quoted by Father Schmidt, gives Oluga as the Onge-Jarewa 
(Little Andaman) word for thunder. ‘The real word for thunder in that language is 
gi dododu, literally, “it thunders.” What evidently happened is that Sir Richard 
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‘Temple enquired the name of thunder, and the native replied “ Oluga,” meaning that 
it is Gluga (Puluga) who makes the thunder. 

‘The whole of Father Schmidt's argument rests on the supposition that the 
Andamanese have at one time had a set of beliefs about the waxing and waning 
maoons such as are actually found amongst people having no racial or cultural afinit 
with them, His note would afford no evidenco that they had had these beliefs, 
‘even if it were not full of errors such as those pointed out above. Moreover, even 
if it wore true that the present beliefs of the Andamanese concerning Puluga are 
derived from lunar mythology, it is impossible to see how this affords any evidence 
that the Andamanese formerly Lelieved in a Supreme Being. Yet this is the thesis 
which Fathor Schmidt is anxious to dofond, ‘The present Andamanese certainly do 
not boliove in a Supreme Being.” 

‘Phe more important faults of Father Schmidt's methods may be resumed as 




















(1) His arguments are rendered suspect from the beginning by the fact that he 
is not seeking truth with an open mind, but is looking only for support for a 
preformed theory. 

(2) He has no intimate knowledge of the people whose beliofs he would interpret, 
and even such knowledge as he might obtain from tho writings of others he is 
tupable to use becanso he continually misrends 
I have shown above in connection with the torch, the Cyrena shell, the name of the 
new moon, and the sex of Daria, In making use of tho writings of others the first 
rule is never to go beyond what is actually said, never to suppose that the writer 
‘means something that his words do not warrant. ‘This rule Father Schmidt habitually 
breaks, ‘Thus whon I write “firobrand” Father Schmidt substitutes “ torch” ; 
ocause Mr. Man says that the Cyrene shell is usod in making string, Father Schmidt 
supposes that the pearl shell is also used for that purpose ; in quoting a word from 
Mr. Portman be omits to give Mr. Portman’s analysis of that word into its component 
‘and thereby creates false impression in the minds of his readers, and without any 
‘warrant at all he states in his noto that Daria is sometimes female. 

(8) His argument rests on suppositions concerning the former beliefs of the 
Andamanese, for which there is not, and never ean be, any evidence. The argument 
js an oxtrome example of a kind unfortunately still very common in ethnological 
literature. As long as such arguments are tolerated and listened to, 80 long must 
ethnology remain in ite unscientific stage. ‘The only way in which it is possible to 
prove that s given belief or institution is a survival of auother belief or institution, is 
to show that, historically, the one belief has followed the other in some particular 
society, and that the change from one to the other is due to a particular equse, ‘Then, 
if wo find the later belief existing in another soviety, and also find direct evidence 
that the same cause or causes havo been at work, thero is a probability for the 
existonco, in that society, of the earlier belief. This probability ean be strengthened 
in many ways, but it can never become certainty till we have proved that the 
later belief could not arise in any other way, and this is a task which is in nearly 









































7 Tn my work in the Andamans Thad the help for several months of a native of the Bale group, 
Luke, who had been educated as a Chistian, He never once in my many talks with him (and with 
others when he wat present) on tbe subject of Puluga sngyested that there was any resemblance 
‘between Pulaga and the God of whom he bad learat a a child. Once, however, when T was trying to 
‘undersand certain points in what a Puchikwar man was talling me about » mythical person named 
‘Tomo, Luke, of his own accord, came forward with the sggertion that Tomo was Gad. Tomo is 
{entied by Mr. Man with the Adam of the mythe of Genesis. Lake's knowledge ot the legends of 
‘ia people was more extensive than his knowledge of the dogmas of the Christian Church. T do not 
attach any importance to the incident, bt it shows what was the {ea of the God of the Christians 
{hat bad formed itelt in the mind of an intelligent Andamenose. 
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all cases quite impossible. Father Schmidt needs a few lessons in the logio of 
induotion. 

T have replied at length upon Father Schmidt's attack apon me, because it brings 
forward the fundamental disagreement that exists between those of us who are 
endeavouring, by an insistence on strict methods, both of observation and interpreta- 
tion, to make ethnology a science fit to rank with other sciences, and those writers 
who, by following such unjustifiable methods as those to be found in Father Schmidt's 
note, hinder the progress of our science. It is probably too late to hope that Father 
Schmidt will change his methods, but I have availed myself of this opportunity of 
showing what those methods are. We shall probably be justified in concluding that 
they aro habitual with him, and thereby the whole of his work is rendered suspect. 
‘Theories elaborated on such a basis must be treated with the utmost scepticism, if 
indeod they are worthy of any attention at all. A. R, BROWN. 








Africa, Central. Stamnus. 

‘Alphabet Boards from Central Africa, By Hugh S. Stannus, MB. 4B 
Ta the mumber of Maw for Docomber 1908 [102] Mr. H. W. Garbutt, 

writing from South Africa, gives some excellent photographs of what he calls alphabet 








boards, seen by him in the possession of some natives from Nyasaland, As his notes 
upon thom are scanty I write to supplement them, and illustrate two such boards 
herewith. 
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‘The boards, for which the Yao word is uban, are commonly two feet in height, 
cone foot broad, and half an inch thick, thongh smaller and larger are to be met 
they aro made from the wood of the Mlombwa tr 

‘The surface is often whitened by painting with a pasto made from white wood- 
ashes, Pulusa, aud the writing is then done with a reed pen, and ink made from either 
soot taken from cooking pots or burnt maize rubbed up with water, 

‘Phe characters and language re Arabic. ‘The making of these boards was 
introduced from the coast along with Mohammedanism among the Yao, and practically 
they are only found among the Machinga Yao in this country, with a centro at 
Fort Jobnst 

One of the aims of the Mohammedan native is to read the Koran, and to this end 
lhe learns, firstly, the Aliph, Bé, 'Té, or Arabie A, B, C; then short words of one 
syllable, and later other written matter, 

But though he reads, aud always aloud, his Koran and the extracts from it 
written on these boards, he does not, except in rare cases, understand a word of it. 
Having learned, howover, to write in Arabic characters, he uses his knowledge to 
write, letters, &., using the Swahili language. 

One of the two boards illustrated bolouged to « corporal of police named Nkwanda, 
‘nt Fort Johnston, He had copied out a portion of the Koran, and, though able to 
read it again, did not understand what he read, 

A man ‘going to another part of the country takes his board with him, hence 
the ronson of one finding its way to South Africa, whither natives from this country 
0 to work. 

‘Mr. Garbutt would rather lead one to imagine that theso boards were common 
among the natives all over this country ; this is erroneous, and the idea that thoy 
norvo as “slates” is hardly correct, 

"They are only found among Mohammedanised Yno, and serve rather as prayer 
hoards, so that not having a Koran the native may still read somo part of it. 

HUGH 8, STANNUS. 



































Africa, Uganda, Kagwa: Ishmael. 
Old Customs of the Baganda, Translated by G. C. Ishmacl. 19 
‘Tho following is a translation of two chapters in Sir Apolo Kagwa's 





book of Old Customs. 

“Those aro our old customs about law :— 

“In a caso where a man has ‘boon defrauded, or bis property kept from him, 
tho aggrieved party takes 22 shells and goes to the chief to lodge a complaint. 
‘When the complaint is lodged, the defendant is summoned, and on his arrival the 
case begins. After both sides have been heard, the chief repeats to ench party the 
statement he has made, and asks if it is correct, and the person questioned answers 
in the affirmative. After this the chief orders each party to give him a he-goat and 
a bark cloth. ‘Two or three days are allowed for the payment of this fee. When 
the foe has boon paid, the case is heard again, the evidence being repeated and 
questions asked as before. ‘The chief then decides who has lost the case, and gives 
the grounds for his decision. If the loser sfiod he returns the other si 
property and pays his costs. If he is not satisfied, he neither returns the property nor 
pays the costs, but lays bis complaint before a higher tribunal. If he loses his ease 
haere, he takes it before the Katikiro's (prime minister's) court, If he again loses, be 
‘takes it before the King in Parliament. If the king does not decide in his favour and 
the petitioner is still unsatisfied, he asks that he and the other party may be allowed 
to drink a cupfal of datura seed juice. Both parties aro then sent by the King, with 
‘one of his men, to Maganda, the chief who administers the drug. Magunda extracts 
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‘the juice from the datura seed and a enpful is drunk by each party. After they 
have deunk, Magunda makes a speech to the effect that the party who is not guilty 
will go to Magunds and thank him, while the guilty party will not move from the 
‘spot where he drank the datura juice. Dried banaua leaves are placed in front of the 
‘two men, and they have to jump over these on their way to thank Magunda, After 
‘ time, when Magunda perceives that the drug has taken effect, and the people who 
fare present shout out and make a noise, he strikes the earth with » stick, in order 
that the two persons who drank the datura juice should become very intoxicated and 
roll about on the ground, He then calls the two men to come to him. ‘The one who 
is the less intoxicated and can jump over the leaves, goes and thanks the chief. 
‘The one who is too intoxicated to jump over the leavos and thank the chief loses his 
‘caso. This decides the case finally. 

“WIE a man go before a chief and accuse another of bewitching him or his 
relatives, and, the chief having ordered them to drink datura juice, the diug takes 
no effect on either, each party has to give the chief one head of enttle, one goat, 
‘and one bark loth as compensation for bringing a false ease before him. 

“Te a man digs a pit (game?) and covers it with grass on uncultivated land, 
and a cow or bull from a now grazing falls into it, the man who dug the pit gots 
ft hind log which he takes to his chief. ‘The pit is then considered the property of 
the chief. The owner of the animal is entitled to the rest of the moat, ‘The chief 
receives the log of any animal which falls into the pit, ‘The person who dug the pit 
is considorod blameless, as all people who dig pits inform everybody in the neighbour- 
hood of the position of ‘the pit, and warn them against taking eattle to grazo anywhere 
nar ite 

“Tf @ person h 























any of his property stolen and suspects that it is ina cortain 
house he informs his chief, who goes with him and searches, the houso in question, 
FE nove of the stolen property is found in the suspected house the complainant has 
to give the owner of the suspected house one head of cattle and one gost as 
compensation, and to prove that he had no grounds for his case. 

“Tt a man commits adultery with another man’s wife he is arrested, and all his 
proporty, his wives, children, cattle, gonts, and all articles found in his house go to the 
husband of the woman with whom he committed adultery, ‘The chief of the village 
receives « portion of the property. ‘Cho prisoner is also handed over to the offended 
Inusband, bue if the prisoner's chief is rich he buys him aud pays for bim in cattle. 

“If a man has intercourse with tho King’s or chiet's wife he is killed, as also 
is the woman. If, however, he should be a blood brother he is not killed, but is 
motilated, his ears being out and bis eyes put out, or his tooth are extracted, his 
hand amputated, or his nose and lips out off, ‘The same punishment is moted out 
to tho woman, 

SW Should ® man to whom any sum is due moet his debtor on the road, he calls 
to anyone who happens to be passing to arrest both himself and the debtor. Having 
arrested them the passer-by instructs them to feteh their masters, chief, or sub-chief, as 
the ease may be, to whom he hands them over after the debtor and creditor have each 
given him a goat, ‘The passer-by receives these goats as remuverstion for being 
fnstramontal in preventing a fight and bloodshed. 

“TE two men happen to be drinking together and one of them breaks or pulls up 
the doorpost of the other, the owner of the louse receives ono white goat, one white 
fowl, aud a boad called Ensinda emu.® ‘The act was considered unlawful, as the door 
posts protected the house, When a person pulled down a house he eoakd not use the 
Yoorposts for building or any other purpose ; they ad to be thrown away. When 















































The natives originally paid the but tax with these beads 
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the owner of a house dies his successor sits on the doorpost when he succeeds ; 
all the children are given names, and the owner or occupier washes his face seated 
‘on the doorpost every moming. 

“Should travellers find any cooked food in a cooking-pot and take it forcibly, the 
woman who cooked it raises an alarm, and the people in the surrounding houses come 
out and fight the travellers. Should any of those who came to the woman's assistance 
wound one of the travellers, the woman is held responsible, If the ease goos against 
her, when sho is taken before the chief, sho is handod over to the travellers, who take 
her away with them ; the law being that cooked food does not kill a man, Should 
‘4 mon find food in the entrance of a house he is entitled to eat it. Should he, 
however, kill one of the inmatos of the house over the food he is treated as w murderer, 
and is handed over to the relations of the deceased to be put to denth, 

“No one is allowed to sell or purchase, auything of value, such as a woman, 
cattle, oF gout, tinless somo one is prosent who will act as a witnoss and receive 
Payment for his services. ‘The percentage on the sale of @ woman is a gont which 
hhas had a kid; on a slave, o he-goat ; on n fullegrown nanny goat, 5 shells (this was 
raised to 50 shells in tho reign of Sama IZ); on an old shield, on which percentage 
had already beon paid, 20 shells, and on an old spear, 10 shells, All articles had to 
‘pay a percentage. ‘The custom prevented theft. Anyone found with au article, on 
which he had not paid percentage, was considered a thief, but anyone who could 
prove that he had paid a percentage, when he purchased an article, was not considered 
to have stolen it, ‘The person who received the percentage has to find the porson 
‘who sold the article in question. When he finds him ho gives the peroontage 
eovived and points out the person who actually sold tho articles If that person 
agreed 10 its sale ho says to tho man who received the percentage, ‘Take your shells 
“and go away, Lot the proper man take your place, I did sell tho article and am 
« prepared to defond an action.’ ‘The porson who was accused of theft is then blamo- 
‘Tho man who is looking for his property goos to the obief in whose jurisdiotion 
the perton who sold the property in quostion is living, and complains. ‘The chief 
then instructs tho complainant to bring his own chief to listen to the ouse, and, 
when the chief arrives, the defendant's chiof hears it. Should tho complainant lose 
hho is tormed a thief, and has to componsate the defondant as directed by the ebief. 
‘The complainant’s chief can pay the compensation and redeom the complainant should 
hhe care to do so. If the complainant is unknown to the chiof, he will tell him to 
bring his father before him so that he may know him in case tho complainant runs 
away. The complainant thon becomes the chiot's slavo, and not a mero tenant on his 
and as before. ‘The party who has won the case receives n part of the fine, say 
80 por cont. If the man on whom the property is found fails to produce his witness, 
he is considered  thiof, even if he be a chiof, and has to pay heavy compensation to 
the owner. In the reign of Kakaka Suna, a man found with stolen property had all 
his possessions confiscated and. was even put to doath ; honce the saying, ‘If you can't 
find your witness, your middle finger is out off?” 

“Tf aman sets fire to grass and the fire destroys a house, that man has to pay 
the owner of the house the value of the house and of all property destroyed in it. 

“Tf two men quarrel and ono,of them strikes the other with a stick, and the one 
80 struck loses his tempor and spears the other, the one with the spear wound wine 
‘the case, as the law holds that the spearer should have used a stick too. If A chases 
B and B strikes A gently with a stick, and B retaliates, and A then strikes him so 
hhard as to cut his head open or do him grievous hurt, B would be considered guilty, 
as he was the first to use a stick. 

“If a man goes into a village to trade, he must first give the chief some present 
before he sells anything, as otherwise the chief has the right to sond him away. 
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Should he sell anything and refuse to give the chief present when asked, he is 
driven away, and the man in whose house he sold anything has to give the chief 
goat for entertaining the trader. 

©1f @ bachelor guest commits an offence, the host is not responsible for him; the 
responsibility lies on the offender. If the host is unable or unwilling to redeem his 
guest, ho gives tho persons offended a kakazi (send off) of one head of eaitle and one 
goat. (For such purposes the value of a cow is 2,500 shells and of a goat 1,000 shells.) 
‘Tho guest is then handed over to the offended parties, who can either put him or her 
to death or enslave him until such time as he is redeemed. 

“Should a herd of cattle or goats ont or destroy crops, the owner of the crops 
keops one goat until it has been redeemed by # hoe. Should the goat be eaten by 
‘wild beasts or stolen while held as a suroty, the impounder is not considered responsible 
‘and the owner of the animal has no claim against hi 

“Should a hordsman take his eattle through a graveyard, the owners of tho 
‘graves detain one of the herd until it has been redeemed by the owner. It is con- 
rod a groat disgrace to have graves trampled on by eattle, Should the animal 
bo not redeomed within a short timo, the owners of the graves ean do what they 
like with it, 

“Should one of A’s cattle or goats gore one of B's cattle or goats and the 
animal dio of tho wound, A has to replace the dead animal, and the earcuse of the 
dead animal is given him by B. 

“Should a herdsman strike an animal not belonging to his herd, and that 
animal dio of tho offects, the employer of the herdsman has to replace the dead 
animal, 

“Jf a man borrow a he-goat for the*purposo of covering his nanny-gonts, and 
tho he-gont gots eaton by wild animals, the borrower has to give the owner of the 
ost animal a sho-goat which has already had a kid, Hence, the shying, ‘He who 
“Tonds a male gots back female.’ 

“If two boys who aro herding togethor fight, and one of them loses an eye, the 
‘one who knooked out the eye has to give him a young woman, one cow, and two 
goats, because a one-eyed person is not loved by women and cannot obtain a wife. 
Should a boy knock out a girl's eye she receives two cows and a got 

“Hf « woman wanders about and a man discovers her, or she goos to him, the 
man has to take her before the ebief and explain the circumstances under which he 
found her. ‘The woman theu goes to the man’s hous, by the chief's order. Should 
sho not bo claimed within a year the becomes’ the man’s wife, and is called » Mom- 
Doze, or ono who has come of her own free will. Should her relatives or husband 
discover hor at any time they can tako her away. If she has had children by the 
man with whom sho is living, the children are the property of that man, and not of 
the person who claims the woman. If a man finds © woman, or she goes to bis 
house and he does not report it to the chief, he is liable to be put to death or to 
‘become the slave of the person entitled to the woma 

‘When the whereabouts of cattle- or goat-thieves is reported, the chief sends his 
‘men to arrest them. If the acoused do not resist, they are brought before the chief and 
tried. If guilty they are punished with death, but they ean be redeemed for girls or 
other articles. If the accused resist apprehension and some are killed, those sent out 
to arrest them are not liable to punishment. 

“Persons found stripping the bark off bark cloth trees, or stealing: bananas or 
potatoes at night, are speurod. If the person eo speared dies, he is thrown into the 
oad with the article he was stealing tied round his neck, ¢0 that passers-by may know 
Ihe was a thief. Should a thief be arrested, he has to pay very heavy fines and to be 
redeomed, ‘The che get» goot or « cow ont of the fine. 
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“Should a woman steal from another household a Ronew (a wooden bowl in which 
banana fibres are ponnded), and it is proved against her, she becomes tie most degraded 
slave of the man of the houschold for ever. Should she be married, the husband gives 
‘the man whose Aonew was stolen a white gont, and the onew is taken back to the 
‘owner and the woman is released. 

“ Twins. —A midwife who delivers twins does not return home until the father 
hhas gone through one of the coremonies connected with the birth of twins. On her 
departure sho is given a goat. On tho birth of twins, the word twins is not montioned ; 
should it be mentioned, the twins will die shordy afterwards. ‘The word is not 
mentioned in order that the children may live. It was considered an ill omen to 
‘mention the word soon after the birth. ‘Tho day after tho birth the fathor consults 
a Lnbale (god). The Lubale instructs him to consult the priest of the god Muwange 
‘Dwo days after his return he goes to his father or his father’s succossor to ask him to 
‘clothe the children. ‘This is called Okuluka abalonga (to dross the twins). His father 
gives him  Salongo muto (small father of twins), and a Lubuga (so unmarried sister). 
Tho father of the twins (Salongo) is not allowed to look at these two porsons in 
satter li 

“On his return from his father’s house he goes to his fathor-in-law's house where he 
{is givon another Lubuga. Ho then returns to his houso with his relations and his wife's 
relations. On his arrival he sends for the god whom he consulted, who blocks up the 
door of the house aud makes two holes in the back walls, ‘The bouse is then divided 
into two rooms. ‘The Nalongo (mother of twins) remains at the back of the houso with 
thor relations, who have come to danco the twin dance. ‘The Salongo lives in the front 
part of the house. ‘This coromony is called Kibululu, ‘The Salongo thon steals a bunch 
‘of Nakitombe bananas, from the shamnba of the person who is shut in the Kibudulw, and 
‘wrapsit in a grass called Bombo. Ho leaves thiy bunch of bananas in the entrance. 
‘Pho Salongo shavos a thin line, about the thickness of a finger, from his brow to the 
nape of his neck and from one ear to the other (resembling a St, George's cross). ‘This 
‘ceremony is called Amagoba, ‘The Salongo also woars bells round his logs, 80 that he 
should he known as a Salongo, and consequently not assaulted but allowed to take 
dananas from other people's shambas without hindrance, ‘The parents aro only allowed 
to ont bananas which have been cooked in their skins until the coremony of Mugerengejo 
thas beon performed. A drum has to be beaten, one stroke at a timo, continuously for 
‘month after the birth of twins. ‘The Salongo thou instructs his relations to collect 
fibro and make danoing skirts. ‘Tho skirt for tho Nalongo is mado of banana leaves that 
hhavo been used for wrapping food in to be steamed. The Salongo muto wears at the 
danco a headdress mado out of parrots! feather 

“After these ceremonies have been performed the Salongo goes very eurly in the 
‘morning to the houses of his friends, and throws in the doorways bits of dried banana 
leaves, tied up neatly into little bundles. He then returns to his house for the twin 
dance. On the night appointed by the Lubale, that is on the appearance of the new 
‘moon, tho Salongo kills a goat and a foast takes place. Any person who has committed 
adultery does not partake of this feast. ‘This coremony is called Mugerenggjo. After - 
the feast they go into the grass to perform the ceremony of Kugalama (to lie down). 
‘On arrival the Nalongo spreads a bark cloth on the ground and sleeps on her back. She 
is surrounded by people holding reed torches. ‘These people turn their backs to he 
She then places s banaas flower on her abdomen. ‘The Salongo strips, approaches 
hor, and knocks the banana flower off with his penis. After this the people gather 
together, shout and dance and drums are beaten. On their return to the house the 
priest (Who is known as a Mutaba) takes the bags in which the twins were born and 
places them inside the lumps of ant hill, used for placing under the cooking pots before 
the birth of the twins, and takes them into the grass. 
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“Should twins die after birth they are not buried until some time after death. 
‘The bodios are packed very firmly in Bombo grass and handed over to the Nalongo, 
who places them near the cooking place and the heat of the fire dries the grass and 





the bodies.” G. C. ISHMAEL. 
England: Archeology. Holden. 
The Existence of an Early Pal 








lithic Bed beneath the Glacial 
Boulder Clays in South-West Suffolk. By J. Sinclair Holden, M.D. 20 

‘The finding of even a few rude implements, in situ, beneath the blue boulder 
‘lay is of considerable interest and importance, as they afford evidence that man must 























havo existed on this old land surface long before 4, - 
Ae ce cuent af the Glasial period, Tho 72ers 
. following are particul H ' 
‘During 1909 threo deep private wells were Chelky 1 
sunk in this portion of south-west Suffolk, They 55 Beulaer |; 
were about five miles apart, and ranged east and : Clay ' 
west, As they wore all in parishes in th ' ' 
for nbieh Tam model ofer of Be sp Brash wBeve_ | 
them under observation, Df} nee 1 
‘The aveompanying soetion shows the geological | ' 
formations which occur here, and the average thick- ‘ ' 
ness of tho boulder clays, at’ the O.D. height of 270° | i 
to 280 foot, on which lovel all the wells were 
situated. | Chaves ae 
‘After sinking through the chalky boulder clay, 
‘and the blue boulder clay, to a depth of over i] Kirmeridgeay 


100 foot, a scam of unrolled flint gravels was 80 Pe, 
Blue Boulder 
Qy 


struck in cach well averaging about 2 foot thick. 
T oarofully examined what was bucket raised of 
‘this geavel, and found a fow rude flint implements 
among it. ‘These I sont to Mr. Roginald Smith, at 
tho British Musoum, who had them also examined 

by other authorities, and some were passed as being 

of human workmanship. Allowing for the very 
imited area from which these wore obtained, if of 
only two or three are genuine, it is still sufficient 
evidence of man's oxisteneo prior to the Glacial 
period. 




















‘Tho site of the wells was in the following Lapipetea Salt: 
parishes :—First, Groat Waldingfield ; yielded three panitay 
gonuine and several doubtful implements. ‘Tho Woclwed wr 
Rov. E. Hill, F.G.8., was with me at the time Kesaspa bes 
J first observed these indications, and also took tune ane kasel 
‘seotion of the well. Second, Stanstead ; yielded |Pro nee | 
‘one genuine and several doubtful implements. ‘Third, eect ngcinaap a 





Haywkedon ; specimens all doubtfal. 
‘An interesting connection with these wells Sesto 

‘occurs ina large gravel pit in the parish of Acton, ss cea 

‘This pit lies about four miles south of the line of 

the three wells and at the lower level of 180 feet on the slope of the Stour Valley. 

Here there lies, beneath 20 to 80 fect of chalky boulder clay, an accumulation of 

gravel, probably derived from the melting and retreating of the bluo boulder clay 
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during an interglacial period. Boulders and gravels are much chipped and battered, 
showing torrent ction; still among them are found somo genuine flint implements 
of similar type to those I found in the deep wells, washed down, I would say, from 
8 more southern portion of the same proglacial Inud surface, 

‘The first find of palwoliths in Acton pit, about four years ago, was made by the 
Rey. J.D. Gray, Inte viear of Nayland, and afterwards, with Mr. F. J, Bennett, F.G.S. 
‘and myself, various types were found. I think there can be little doubt that there is 
‘8 connection with the implements in this pit and my well 

‘There are some perplexing problems yet to be solved with regard to the glacial 
Doulder clays in East Anglia ; in north Suifolk the chalky and the blue are to be found 
lying sido by side, while in south-west Suffolk the éhalky boulder clays overlie the 
Dlue, with evidences of @ long interglacial period. J. SINCLAIR HOLDEN. 











England: Archrology. King. 
Small Kist and Urn at TrogifMan Vean, St Just-in:Penwithy Of 
Cornwall. By H. King. 

During ploughing operations in a field on tho farm of Tregiffian Vean in 1908 
the ploughshare grated on a flat stone hidden by the soil.’ ‘The farmer testing this 
with @ crowbar, broke it; and the bar slipped into a cavity below. He raised the 
stone and found a broken um, portions of which he brought to me some time afterwards. 
‘The field was sown and lay under grass till the spring of 1907, whon it was brought 
again under the plough and I had an opportunity of examining the place. I foun 
small kist with sides of small flat slabs standing on edge resting on undisturbed “rab” 
stony loam produced by the decomposition of the local granite) and 
‘This T removed to my Inwn at Carn Eve for its 


















‘Tho inside measurements of the kist aré—baso, 24 ins. by 15 ins. ; height, 12 ins. 
‘The broken um has been pronounced by the authorities at the British Museum 
fas of dato 400 n.0, No boues or ashos were found, but the original discoverer said 
the pot was lying on its side. 4H, KING. 











REVIEWS. 
India : Mysore, Coorg. + Rice, 
‘Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, By B. L, Bion, Published forthe 90) 
Government of Mysore by A. Conable & On London, 1900. Fp, 286 
25 x 16 om. 

Since 1865 Mr. Rico has boon engaged in the task of deciphering and translating 
the ancient inseriptions which aro found in more abundance in southern Tndia than in 
any other part of the country. ‘under the title of Epigraphia 
Carnatica, bave already aj ‘Mr. Rico has abstracted the 
historical information supplied by the inscriptions, some of which are fouud on copper 
plates, others engraved on religious and sooular buildings. ‘Thus for the first time 
the history of Southern India has been placed on a safe chronological basis, and the 
fortunes of many obscure local dynasties have been elucidated. ‘The most interesting 
discovery in the course of the survey was that of a copy of the edicts of the great 
Buddhist Emperor, Asoka, thus proving that his dominions extended to the very south 
of the péninsula, 

‘This book provides much material to the student of religion and social life. The 
‘original faith of the people was snake worship. A legend, which seems to have little 
historical foundation, ascribes the introduction of Jainism, which supplanted the 
primitive animism, to the famous Obandragupta, the contemporary of Alexander the 
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Great and the founder of the Mauryan dynasty. He is said to have become a Jain 
recluse at the end of his life. Jainism for many centuries remained the stato religion, 
and one of its most remarkable monuments, the colossal image of Gomata, 57} fect 
chigh and carved out of the solid rock at Srlvana Belgola, dates from about a.p, 983, 
and is illustrated by Mr. Rice, Jainism gave way to Brahmanism, first the cult of Siva 
being popularised in the eighth century of our era, and that of Vishnu in the twelfth. 
Brahmanism was thus introduced at a comparatively late period, and the characteristic 
form of South Indian Hinduism was allowed to develop free from Aryan influence. 

‘The chapter dealing with manners and customs contains much of interest. ‘The 
habit of self-immolation, not only in the form of sutteo, of wives on the funeral pyres of 
their deceased husbands, but also of men who sacrificed their lives on the death of their 
raja or in fulfilment of a vow, was common. ‘The earliest reference to the healing art i 
contained in a quaint story which tells how some soldiers on « campaign in the 
elevonth century were compelled by famine to eat human flesh, and were cured of the 
resultant indigestion by dosos of elephant moat. ‘Tho chapter on administration 
supplies mavy instances of the remarkable methods of government in this primitive 
‘community. 

‘Mr. Rice and the Government of Mysore, by whose liberality this important work 
hhas boon completed, deserve the congratulations of all interestod in tho history and 
ethnology of Southern India, W. CROOKE. 




















Ceylon. Parker. 
Anclnt'Cejton, By Hi Pickes, ‘Tendon + Tame, 1900, Pp. sir +008. 98 
26 x 16 om. Price 25s. 

‘This important aud valuablo work deals with anciont Ceylon in various aspects. 
Mr. Parker has spent more than thirty yours in irrigation work in the island, and 
uring that period has devoted his attontion not only to strictly professional subjects, 
but to others of archwological and anthropological importance. In this book he gives 
tho result of his researches in these subjects, and this rosult is, and will long remain, 
‘of the greatest value to students. ‘There has, in fact, hitherto been no compendious 
troatiso comprising information on all these subjects, and Mr. Parker's work fills a 
real gop in the literature dealing with eastern races. A mero résumé of the points 
raised is sufficient to show the comprehonsive nature of the book. 

In the first part he donls with the first inbabitants of Coylon, and espocially with 
‘tho Vaoddas or Veddas, both ancient and modern. He considers that the namo Vedda 
should bo identified with the Pali Vyadha or huntor, and hence that the name was 
once bestowed on tho aboriginal inhabitants by the northern invaders. ‘The modern 
Veddas, both the sottled villago Veddas and the forest Voddas, aro romnants of this 
neient race which have not yet been assimilated by the Sinhalese, although they 
have lost thoir anciout language, and their present tongue is a dialect of Sinhalese. 
Further, Mr. Parker holds that a large part of the Sinhalese population is of Veda 
‘or aboriginal blood, and that the Kandian Sinhalese, especially, may be identified with 
them. ‘The Wanniyas stand in very close relation to the Vedas, but have lost the 
peouliar dialect ond speak ordinary Sinhalese. ‘The coast tribes have in a similar 
‘manner been influenced by the Tamil population and have adopted the Tamil Ianguage. 
‘Dhe Nagas of the north coast Mr. Parkor compares with the Nayars of the Malabar 
coast of South India. ‘These conclusions appear to be borne out by the mass of ioformation 
‘Mr. Parker has brought togethior as to the history, physical anthropology and customs 
‘of these primitive tribes, and will probably be found in accordance with the recent 
researches of Dr. Seligmann, with whom Mr. Parker has been in communication. ‘The 
result seems to amount to an establishment of the theory that the Veddas are a 
remnant of a pro-Dravidian race formerly in possession of the greater part of Ceylon, 
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and tho general admission of the fact that they are of high caste, in spite of their 
present debased condition, points to the feot of their having been originally a ruling 
race enjoying a higher degree of civilisation than at present. This is opposed to the 
opinion of Virchow, who however, had not access to many now well-established facts, 

‘The chapters on archeology, on coins, weapons, tools and games are all full and 
instructive but eannot here be dealt with in detail. ‘The games, both indoor, outdoor 
‘and religious, Mr, Parker compares with those of India, Arabia and Africa, with which 
he is personally acquainted. Attention may also be drawn to a most interesting 
disquisition on the meaning and origin of the cross and Swastika (Chapter XV), 
‘Mr. Parker considers that the cross is in origin a charm against evil spirits, ono bar 
ropresonting a river or obstacle to be overcome, and a transverse bar representing 
fits successful crossing or conquest. ‘Ihe developed cross is often enveloped in a 
Protective square from which the Swastika is evolved. ‘This theory is fully worked 
‘out with abundance of illustration and will evidently furnish a fruitful subject for 
discussion, M, LONGWORTH DAMES. 


Spain. Meakin. 
Galicia, the Switserland of Spain, By Annette M. B. Meakin. London : 4 
‘Methuen, 1909, Pp. xi-+ 976, 224 x 1d om. 

‘Miss Meakin has dono good service in calling attention to a litt 
of Europe, which possesses much intorest for travellors of all elasses—for the student 
of axchiology and ethnology—as well as for the lover of the picturesque ; though 
ordinary armebair tourist must not expect the luxurious hotels and travelling facil 
that ho enjoys in Switzerland proper. Galicia, sitaatod in the extreme north-west 
angle of Spain, just north of tho Portuguese frontier, occupios an almost unique position 
in tho Iborian Poninsula, having never beon completely subjugated by either Roman or 
Moor, and consequently retains many features of the old Iberian and Celtic times. ‘The 
author writes ably and concisely on the racial question, and notes the influence of the 
old Phooniciaus and of the invasion in tho fifth century by the Sueves, who form the 
subjeot of so many Spanish historical legends. With archmology and architeoturo 
Miss Moakin deals at length. Sho gives n comprehonsive doseription of the eathodsal 
‘at Santiago, while the legend of the bringing of the body to St. James the Apostle to 
Spain is vividly told, as, indeod, are many other historical and legendary episodes. 
‘There is an interesting account of a visit to tho probistoric rock-drawings and so-called 
“eup and ball” marks, which have beon recently discovered by Sefior E. Campo near 
Pontevedra, “Cup marks,” writes the author, “are to be found in many varieties in 
“ almost every part of the world, the most frequont being concentric circles with a 
central eup ot dot, and this is the kind that T found upon some flat granite boulders 
“ on @ rocky slope near a pine wood about half-an-hour's walk from Pontevedra.” 
Miss Moakin illustrates these, doos not agreo with the theory of their Pheenician origin, 
‘nd compares the marks with those found in India, Scandinavia, Cornwall, aud the enst 
const of Scotland. Referring to some illustrations in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries for 1899, she writes, “ Many of the drawings are almost exactly like those 
“ T brought with me from Pontevedra. ‘They look as though they must have been the 
“ work of one and the same race, As they are nearly always found close to the sea, 
“ it looks as if thoy must have been done by a seafaring people.” Space probibits 
any extended review of this work, which is brightly written, wel illustrated, and, besides 
boing a pleasant record of the author's travels, forms quite an antiquarian, archwo- 
logical, and historical encyclopeedia of the places visited. ‘The social life, manners, 
and superstitions of the peasantry are duly noted, the flora and fauna are not neglected, 
while it may, gladden the heart of somo readers to lean that trout “abound in all 
“the rivers, and would furnish plenty of sport to British anglers.” TH. 
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Melanesia. O’Ferrall. 

Senta Crus and ths Rast Tans. By the Rav. W. 0. O'Ferall, » OB 
Missionary in Santa Cruz, 1897-1904. Published by the Melanesian Mission. 
Dilustrated by fourteen photographie reproductions by I. W. Beattie, of Hobart, 
Tasmania. 15 x 20 em. Price Le. 

This little account of one of the most interesting of the Western Pacific groups 
opens with an historical skotch. ‘The group includes, besides the threo largo islands 
of Ndeni (Santa Cruz), Utupaa, and Vanikolo, the Duff group (Taumako) and the 
Swallow or Reof Islands. It was on Santa Cruz that Mendana first landed, and where 
he afterwards died, Quiros, his succossor, on a Inter voyage (1605) discovered 
‘Taumako, and Captain Carteret in 1766 visited the Reef Islands, which bear the name 
of his ship. Tn 1797 Captain Wilson, of the missionary ship Duff, touched at the 
group, and it was at Vanikolo that the ill-fated Perouse perished ; such, Mr. O'Ferrall 
says, is briefly the romantic story of the discovery of these islands. 

‘After a sojourn of seven years in the group, the author has beon able to gather: 
much information about the habits and customs of the natives, which he has put into 
‘8 concise and pleasing description. Some day he may be induced to write a moro- 
‘substantial work ; in any case, he has got an example which might well be copied by 
all missionaries stationed among savage races. Missionaries owe a large debt to 
cethuologists for their neglect in the past in this respect, and before it is too late wo 
hhopo they will do their best to collect and publish what material is still loft. 

‘The photographs are full of interest and well illustrate the subject, such ns canoes, 
round huts, elub houses, mat making, ghost houses, and dancing grounds. It is a pity, 
however, that tho little book is not pagivated. J. EDGE-PARTINGTON, 























India: The Bahiwalpur State. Malik Muhammad Din. 
The Bahtosipwr Stale Gossioer. By Maik Mohammad Dis, MEAS, OB 
Lahore, 1908, Pp. 892, 27x 17 em, Price 6s, } 
‘Tho Babiwalpur Native State, situated in the south-wost of the Panjab, supplies 
f link, goographical and othnological, between that provines, Sindh and Rajputdina. 
‘The most interesting geographical feature is the progressive deterioration of the 
fertility of tho soil, which apparently resulted from a diversion of the courses of the: 
Sutloj and Jumna rivers, ‘This seoms to have been one of the causes which produced 
tho dovort tract, known as the Thar, or Great Western Dosort, which extends from the 
south-wost Panjab into Sindh and the Rajput Statos of Bikanor and Jaisalmer. ‘This 
part of India bas hitherto been little known, and this monograph 
interesting information. ‘The writer deals little with pure ethnology, except that he 
furnishes valuable information on tho identity of the Jats with the Rajputs, He 
supplies a complete account of the domestic rites, which illustrates the survival of 
animistic practices among a people who have now been converted to Islam. His 
account of the many holy places, especially Uch Sharif, whero every inch of ground 
is snid to cover the remains of a saint, is full of interest, and is a valuable supplement 
to other records of Mubammadan hagiology. Material cloarly exists, among these 
primitive races, for a more detailed ethnographical survey conducted on the lines of that 
now being carried out by Mr. H. A. Rose in the neighbouring province of the Pat 
W. OROOKE. 


New Britain Archipelago. Pullen-Burry. 
Jo a German Colony, By Bs Palle-Bury. London: Mothnen & Co, 99 
1909. Pp. ix + 234, Illustrations and two maps. 19 x 12 em. 

In a German Colony is an account of a lady's visit to Herbertshdhe, the capital 
of the German Proteotorate on the island of New Britain, the stopping place of the 
German mail-boat sailing monthly between Sriney ‘and Hong Kong. ‘The Protectorate 
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includes the New Britain Archipelago, German New Guinea, the Marshall, Caroline and 
Ladrone Islands with Buka and Bougainville, the westeramost islands of the Solomon 
Group. From the outset the difficulty of the nomenclature of this part of the world is 
realised by the authoress, as on the sume page she speaks of New Britain and New 
Ireland as well as the Bismarck Archipelago. “I prefer,” she says, “to employ the 
“ names with which our atlas bas familiarised us, for the nomenclature of these regions 
“ is maddening, In addition to the nimes which the islands had received from their 
discoverers, who were mostly British navigators, there are those with which the 
Germans re-baptised them on the acquisition of the colony. ‘Then there are the native 
« qppellations in constant. use between the planters and the Kanakas.” Herr vou 
Lusohan some time ago strongly urged the retention of nati ‘and it seems a pit 
has not generally been adopted. In her notes on native customs: the authores 
has evidently derived much of her information from Parkinson's Dreisig Jahre in der 
Siidsee (reviewod Max, 1908, 49), and from a visit she paid to the author of that work, 
‘as well as from Bishop Coppée of the RC. mi 
‘Tho probable aboriginal inhabitants of, New Britain are the Baining, inhabiting the 
‘mountain regions to the west of the peninsula, and baving both language aud customs 
dissimilar to those of tho other inhabitants of the archipelago, Gustav Fritsch, « 
German traveller, has examined fifty skulls of these peoplo, and considers they resomble 
the Australian type. With regard to these people the authoross rofers to Dr. Snee's 
work on the South Seas, but gives no title or reference, Amongst the inbabitants of 
the Gazelle Peninsula magic is the dominating influence of all actions. everything they 
‘wear, all the face ornamentation, have their spocial significance. Shedding of tears is 
ynoted by three lines from the eyes downwards on to the cheok, lines from the root 
‘of tho nose somiciroling the eyes represent a butterfly ; circles round the eyes, an owl. 
Cortain patterns belong to particular families, 
Y Consequent on the number of channels from which the authoress derived her 
information thore is a certain amount of repetition, but, considering the shortness of her 
‘tay in tho group, and that mostly at Herbertshdhe, she has colleoted sufficient mattor 
to make her work both interesting and instructive ; in addition there are soven (not 
eight) photographic reproductions of natives and two may JEP, 


Eugentos. ‘Whetham. 
< Bugenios and Unemployment. By W. 0. D. Whetham, M.A. #.RS,  Cam- 8 
bridgo : Bowos and Bowes, 1910, Price 1s, 

Phe nuthor of this book gives somo. significant statistios tonding to show that the 
Ghangos introduoed into ont national life by the dolotorious teaching of Malthus and 
| modern industrial conditions ate slowly but «urély Jowering the average efficiency of the 
people, He points out that’ the orude annual birth-rate, of Englend and Wales has 
fallon from 36 per 1,000 in 1876 to 26 por 1,000 in 1909, owing, no doubi, to the wide 
dissemination of the Malthosian heresy at about the earlier date. ‘To show that tt 
fall in tho birthrato has takon place’ almost exclusively among the more officient 
classes: of the population, he points out that, in tho case of the families of persons 
whose biographies appear in Who's Who, tho average number of children before 1870 
“was '5°2, while after 1870 it was only 3°08. In contrast with this solect class is 
‘that of those persons whose children use the special schools for the mentally defective, 
* &0., where tho avorago number in tho family is vow 7-3. 

<"‘Dhe application of the principles of Eugenics to tho problem of unemployment 
agkoste: measures widely different from thoto advocated by popular politicians, and 
‘though the’ author wisely admits that the science of Eugenics is still in its infaney, he 
‘that enough has already eon achieved to make a knowledge of its 

see Sai 4 all traé social reformers. J. Ge 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Africa: Benin. ‘With Plate D. Read. 
Note on Certain Ivory Carvings from Benin. By C. H. Real, OG 
LLDu P.S.A. 

It is not to be expected that the city of Benin itself will for the present continue 
to supply any great number of works of art. Such specimens as come into the 
market will doubtless form part of collections mado at the time of the punitive 
expedition. Most of these, however, ure well known, aud it is improbable that any 
great surprises aro in storo. ‘The Inte Sir Ralph Moor, who was directly instrumental 
in securing the bulk of the Government share of the loot, was fortunate enough to 
obtain for himself some piocos of exceptional merit, and the wholo of these were 

persed after his death. ‘The carvings shown in tho plate have beon added to the 
already fine collection at the British Museum, where they fill a gap, and serve to show 
that Sir Ralph Moor was » good judge of the quality of native work. 

‘The three objects shown in the plate are all of exceptional merit and interest. 
‘They consist of two elaborate armlets and @ mask, carved in ivory. ‘The armlets are 
practically identical, and the description of one will serve for both. Each consists 
‘of two cylinders working one within the other, carved from the solid tusk, but 80 
contrived in the carving that tho two are interlocked by the projecting ornament 
on the inner cylinder passing through openings in the outer one, and so making the 
‘to inseparable without violence. ‘This arrangement recalls certain Chinose cary- 
ings, in which 
however, sel 
ox travag: 
ingenuity is 
held to be 
natural and 
charactei 
Compl 
the design in 
these armlets 
may appear at 
first sight, a 
slight analysis 
shows it to be quite simple. In reality there are but two factors applied to the 
making of it, Birst of these is a standing figure of a kis legs in tho form of 
‘catfish, and hands upraised, each holding leopard ; his legs form « kind of arch, and 
the middle is @ crocodile head grasping « human hand in its mouth; he wears a 
cap, surcoat, gorget, and necklet all of coral beads.* ‘The details of the catfish, 
crocodile’s head, and the spots of the leopards are all overlaid with copper plates. 
This figure is repeated four times around the armlet, aud is carved as part of the 
outer cylinder, tho whole of the background being cut away. Betweon tho figures of 
kings are repetitions of a curious design, ‘This on examination proves to be composed 
of two elephants’ heads, one pointing upwards, the other down ; the shape of the 
head is emphasised by three bold ribs, from the outer of which proceed the two tusks, 
meeting in front ; the trunk is @ twisted bar terminating ina human band, grasping 
two branches with leaves ; the outlines of these proceeding from above and below 
form an oval. The spaces between the ribs on the heads and the middles of the 
eaves are filled with copper inlay. ‘This design is on the inner eylinder, and is 
carved in even higher relief than the figures of the kings on the outer the whole of 


* GF Read and Dalton, Antiguiticn from the City of Benin, Plate XVII. 
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the background that can be reached by a tool has been piereed with rows of small 
holes close together.* 

‘The mask stands on a much higher plane, artistically, than the armlet, and is 
clearly the work of one of the best artists that the Bini court possessed. It is carved 
from the middle of a large tusk, and both in design and fivish is the finest thing that 
lias come from Benin. ‘The sculptor had a knowledge and observation, and a capacity 
for using Woth, that are but rarely found in savage Africa, 
‘and this much ean be seen from the figure in the plat. 
The eyes are ontlined with irou, recalling the anciont 
Egyptian method, and the tribal marks on the forchead 
wore of the same metal ; beside theso are groups of four 
faint ribs proceeding vertically from the inner side of the 
orbit, ‘The hair, which is squarely eut over the foreliead and 
cars, is indicatod by a series of closely sat knobs, each 
having a hole in the middie ; and a kind of triple tira is 
produced hy twisting up the bair in small tails, each having 
‘ bend on the end; the front row is symbolically treated, 
and carved to represent « row of heads of Portuguese with 
long straight hair and beards, the eyes and hats being 
shown in copper. ‘The ears of the mask aro well carved, 
and above and below each is a pierced lug which has clearly 
served for a cord to pass through for suspending the mask, 
probably from a man’s neck. A collar of coral beads is 
conventionally represented beneath the chin, and from this 
proceeds n pierced flango on which is carved a plaited 
design inlaid with copper. ‘The hollow back of the mask 
is as highly finished as the front, though unomamented. 
‘A mask of this kind is in the Pit-Rivers Museum at 
Farnham, Dortet, but, though an intorosting and good 
specimen, is not comparable with the example now in 
question. 

‘Tho other two ivory carvings shown in Figs. 1 and 2 
are not of such excoptional ‘character as those just referred 
to, but they are at the same time unosual. ‘The first of 
these is the figure of a leopard, a favourite animal in 
Bini art, carved from tho tusk near tho butt, so that the 
seotion of the carving is © shaped. ‘The style is some- 
what conventional, the spots of the beast being loft as 
plain circles on roughly hatched surface, and in the 
iniddle of ench spot is a stud of copper. Such an object 
from its form would be well sited to ornament « horizontal 
pole in s house, and around the edgo are seven large holes 
which might well have served to attach it in somo such 
position, ‘The other object is biiton surmounted by a 
mounted warrior dressed in all the richness of Bini fashion, 
He is riding astraddle, holding a spear in his right hand, 

Te. % and the single rein in his left; he wenrs the usual high 
collar of coral beads, a necklace of large teeth, and an elaborate sureoat reaching to 
his knees. Such bitons are not uncommon in Benin collections. General Pitt Rivers 
(op. cits, Pl, V., Figs. 19-24) gives figures of several in his collection ; and in the 

“For « similar armlot of rimpler smoke se Head and Dalton, 1699, PL VI, 6 

# Ml I A Fine! dig Worf drt from Be 1900 PL Pip 35,2 
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British Museum the bronze panels frequently show the natives holding such staves, 
sometimes surmounted by a bird (Read and Dalton, Pl. XXX). 

In the large volume on the Benin antiquities by Mr. O. M. Dalton and myself, 
just referred to, we reproduced a number of ivory carvings, cups, hunting horns, 
‘and spoons, that bore in many cases representations of European design, such as, for 
instance, the coat of arms of Portugal. ‘This class of objeots is found in a good 
many continental museums, and not infrequently described as being of mediseval Euro- 
pean work, ‘That they are of negro manufacture, however, there ean be no question, 
though it might fairly be argued that there is no evidence to prove them to be of 
Bini make. ‘The interest of the specimens now in question, apart from their oby 
artistic qualities, is that they show conclusively that the Bini craftsmen wa 

















fally 
eapable of producing work of quite as high a type, without the aid of European 
motives, and, as far as wo can tell, without European suggestion. A comparison of the 
mask in the plate, for example, with any of the pieces showing Buropean ideas is, of 
the two alternatives, rather in favour of the formor. A great deal of time has been 
spont by various writers in attempting to trace diffarent origins for this very remark- 
able native art. Some enthusiasts have oven gone as far as to attribute it to the 








influence of the art of ancient Egypt. A recent writer in Globus* has been at great 
panels of superficially tho same kind as those 
ic of Benin, and is convinced that he has shown the style and make of 
lattor to be derived from Indian modols. It is hardly worth while to repeat 
evidence in favour of the Portuguese influence that is given at length in the 
British Museum volume just referred to. But it is just as conclusive now as when 
it was written elevon years ago, and a cast bronze panel with reliefs from Italy or 
France necessarily prosonts the same foaturos as one from India or Benin, and would 
be of equal weight as showing Fronch or Italian influence. 

In the caso of the pauels from Benin the style of the art is unquestionably native, 
while the metal of which they aro made has beon shown by Professor Gowland’ 
analysis to be certainly Portuguese, ‘To argue for an Indian origin in face of these 
‘two facts is only to waste timo and servos no useful purpose. ©. H. READ. 


















Andamans. i Lang. 
Puluga. By A. Lang, 30 
‘Though I am greatly guilty of a “thoory of « primitive All-Father,” 
which to Mr. A. R, Brown seoms “nothing but a system of elaborate misinter- 
pretation” (Folk-Lore, XX, 8, p. 258), yot his article, and his controvorsy with Pere 
Schmidt, are full of interest to me, and'I think I discorn the point where Mr. Brown 
and I diverge. It is w point of great importance. He writes (Maw, 1910, 17, 
p. 84): “I carefully abstained from comparing the boliefs of the Andamanose with 
“ those of any other peoples, whether related or unrelated, becauso Iam convinced 
“that such comparisons are more dangerous than they are helpful.” ‘Thus it appears 
that there is to be no study of comparative mythology. But Mr. Brown may mean 
that an observer oti the spot should morely give his facts; what I doubt is, whothor 
‘or not he allows the stay-at-home reader to try to strike light out of comparisons. 
Assuming that liberty, under all reserves, I will try to show how the case of Puluga 
strikes an inquirer bred in the old-fashioned comparative method. I should say that 
I have no preconceived opinions to the offect that the male Puluga of the isles Bale 
and Bea is part of an older belief, though it is of a far more usual type of belief 
than that in the female Biliku or Bilika of the more northern group. 
Mr. Brown's conclusions are that “Puluga is a personification of the N.N.E. 
“ monsoon, and is one of a pair, the other being Daria” (elsewhere Tarai, Teria, 


*W. Crahmer, Globus, Ba. 04 (1908), p. 801; Bd, 95 (1909), pp. 845, 860; Ba, 97 (1910), p. 78 
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Deria), the S.S.W. monsoon” (Mav, p. 88). ‘The words Biliku, Bilika, denote 
spider, as well as the being Biliku, in the northern isles; in the southern Bilikt and 
Pulaga are only applied to the mythic being, aud, I presume, in dese isles the 
common spider is otherwise named (Folk-Lore, p. 259). It seems to me conceivable 
that the southern islanders have tabued puluga for spider, and reserved it for the 
mytbie being, Mr. Brown ‘could find no snificient evidence for any of the 
explanations that suggested themselves to him” “of the connection of Biliku with 
the spider” (May, p- 35). 

Why a monsoon should be ealled a spider is indeed a puzaling question! Tn 
tiny old-fashioned comparative way I am anxions to know whether auy parallel exists 
in the mythology of other peoples dwelling in the region of monsoons? We must 
remember that the NE, wind is not called Bilikn, but is styled Bilikn Boto, Bi 
‘Tau, Puloga ‘Toa, Pul while in the four northorn isles the S.W. wind is not 
styled Tarai, but ‘Tarai Boto. I do not observe that Mr. Brown tranilates Boto, 
‘Tau, Toa, and Ts, but we may, under correction, and corroborated by Mr. Man 
(Journ, Anthr. Inst., XI, 88, for Ta), guoss that these words mean wind : wind of 
Bilikn and of Puluga, wind of Tarai, If so, at present the winds are distinguished 
from the beings who send them, 

‘Mr. Brown “has carefully avoided attributing to the Andamanese, even in the 
past, any belief for which there is not direct evidence . . .” (MAN, p, 84 (6). 
But he is human, and has reached the conclusion, for which there can be no “ direct 
evidence,” that “Pulaga is @ personification of the N.N.E. monsoon.” We caunot 
travel into the past, and observe the ancestors of the Andamanese while destitute of 
Puluga, but beginning to personify the S.E. wind under a name meaning spider, 
cortainly a strange name for wind. ‘This spider (or his brothers or sons) is not the 

Dut ho, or his kinsfolk, sends the winds. ‘The N.N.E, wind accompanies fine 
weather, and it is not Tarai, of the rainy wind, but Puluga, who sends all storms, 
“ particularly puzzles” Mr. Brown (Folk-Lore, p. 267), and I do not wonder at 
it, But why Spider ? 

On my obsolete method of comparison, thongh I cannot explain why a spider, 
of all things, was chosen as the namo of a potent being (not of wind, Paluge and 
Biliku do not moan wind), I can at least offer parallels. ‘The spider, as a potent 

is Ananzi, the spider of negro mythology. Stories about him and his feats are 
called “Nancy stories” in our West Indian colonies, I have no books at hand on 
spider in African beliefs, but it is plain that o spider may be a leading 
‘character in mythology, in places wholly remote from the Andaman Isles, 

“Again, we all know the potent being of Bushman belief, named (in Block's theory) 
after the Mantis insect, Cagn, On Cagn Ihave read Orpen (Cape Monthly Magazine, 
IX, 1877, July) and Bleek, who identifios Cagn with the Mantis insect (Brigf Account 
of Bushman Folk-Lore, London, 1875, of: Myth, Ritual, and Religion, I, pp. 94, 35, 
1901). Father Schmidt quotes, as to Cagn, Arbousset and Daumas (1872), A. 
Merensky (1875), Wangemann (1872), Orpen, and Bleok, but doubts certain points 
in Block's version. He does not like tho entotnologieal etymology (Schmidt, Die 
‘Stellung der Pygmiien Volker, pp. 286-241). It is superfiuous to name other 
theriomorphic potent primal beings of savago belief usually opposed to each other 
ike Tarai and Biliku. We all know the North American Wolf aud Raven, and the 
South-East Australian Eagle Hawk (Punjel) and Crow, the American Groat Hare, and 
so forth. There is the usual confusion; Puluga, the spider, is anthropomorphie (ike 
Baiame and Daramulun) (Folk-Lore, p. 270). 

Now, guess for guess, I think, from the parallels adduced, that Biliku (female) 
and Puluga (male) are creations of imagination in search for a first cause: Biliku 
“created” earth, sea, and sky in many myths, and they (or he and she) are “definitely 
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“ soparated from the ancestors, and are not regarded as one of them” (FolA-Lore, 
pp- 262, 264-267). ‘Thus, as far as I may conjecture, Biliku-Puluga—spiders—aro not 
tho personifications of the N.N.E. monsoon, which is their Boto, Tan, Tos, Ta—their 
“Wind of God,” as in Kingsley's “Ode to the East Wind.” 

‘The question is of no great moment. Paluga is there now, however he came there, 
about whieh neither Mr, Brown or I ean do more than guess. 

‘Tho great peculiarity about Andamanose mythology is that, in the dualism so very 
common in savage and other beliefs, Bilikn “has come to occupy so large « place in 
« Andaman mythology compared with the other” —Tarai. ‘This has caused Mr. Brown 
to “wonder many times” (Folhk-Lore, p. 267). If he did not think that comparisons 
+ aro odious” he would wonder less, for in savage mythology the better of the two 
‘opposed beings, though often thwarted by his opposite, is much the more prominent 
‘and victorious figure, In the isles “there seem to be no legends at all concerning 
« Tarai” (Folk-Lore, p. 267), $0 that Tarai, if there be no legends at all about him, 
‘ean searcely be regarded as a potent boing, and as “the counterpart of Biliku” (FolA~ 
Lore, p. 259), Yet, as in the north he is the husband of Biliku, he is so fur personified, 
‘nd it is curious that there are no legends about him ; some may, perhaps, be discovered. 
A person of whom uo legends are known, at all events, is no “counterpart” of a 
perton about whom there are so many logends, and who is so puissant as Biliku- 
Pulaga, 

‘As to his or her ethical aspect Mr. Brown found no corroboration of Mr. Man's 
statoments. Ho therefore “ventures to think that, perhaps unwittingly, Mr. Man 
suggested to his informant that Palnga was angry if one man wronged another, and 
% the native of course agread. . . "(p.271). ‘That is cutting the knot with an axe ! 
Cau anyone beliove that Mr. Man inquired of only one informant, made suggestions to 
him, and accepted his evidence ? 

‘Mr. Man, confessedly a careful observer, who lived rather longer (namely, eleven 
years) in this region then Mr. Brown did, writes thus : “I have takon'special eare, not 
© only to obtain my information on each point from those who aro regarded by their 
« fellow tribesmon as authorities, but who, from having hd litele or no intercourse with 
“ other races, wore in entire ignorance regarding any save their own legends, I have 
“ Dosides, in every ease, by subsequent inquiry, endeavoured to test their statements, 
“ with the trustworthiness of which I am thoroughly satisfied” (Journ, Anthr, 
Inst., XU, p. 187). 

‘Mr. Brown can “speak with ungrudging praiso” of Mr. Man's book (Fola-Lore, 
p- 257). I think wo may suspend our opinion where the two authorities diffor, without 
dociding that Mr. Man was, on this point, #0 strangely careless in collecting and testing 
evidence. . 

T have but one other remark to make, Mr. Brown speaks of a suggestio falsi 
in Pere Schmidt's use (in English) of the word “torch” where Mr. Brown uses “ fire 
brand.” But as, in German, Pére Schmidt employs the torm Feverbrand where 
‘Mr. Brown uses “fire-brand,” perhaps we need not blame the learned writer for a 
‘suggestio falsi; some accident of translation seems more probable than suggestio falsi ; 
‘anil this view is not the loss courteous. I refer to Pare Schmidt's Die Stellung der 
Pygmaen-Volker, p. 206 (Stattgart: Strecker und Scbrider, 1910). Both Pulga 
‘and mortal mou “brandish burning logs,” says Mr. Man, against evil spirits (Journ, 
‘Anthr. Inst., X11, pp. 97, 152). We are likely to understand the subjeot better when 
‘we have Mr. Brown's book in our hands aud can compare it with that of Mr, Mav. 
Tn the meantime, between monsoons and moons in mythology, and arguments drawn 
from conchology and conjectural etymology, wise passiveness seems an appropriate 
imental attitade, A. LANG. 
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New Zealand. Edge-Partington, 
Maori Forgeries. By J. Edge-Partington. 31 
Since my note on Maori forgeries appeared in Maw (1909, 81) I have 





received two very important communications on this subject, one from Professor 
‘Andree, of Munich, confirming my statement with regard to the manufacture of green- 
stone objects in Germany, and drawing my attention to a visit he made to the factory, 
described by him in Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Heft 6, 1907, p. 943. I append » 
translation of part of this article, but would refer those who take an interest in this 
question to the original, since the whole is extremely interesting and important 

“J had heard that the lapidaries of Oherstein and Idar manufactured objects of 
Now Zealand jade, and, moreover, produced extraordinarily accurate copies of the old 
Maori weapons and ornaments. 

“In order to investigate the matter, in the summer of 1907 I visited the pretty 
little localities in the Nahe valley (on the Bingerbriick-Mets. lino), in Birkenfeld, an 
outlying province of Oldenburg, where a large number of Inpidaries are engaged in the 
cutting of hard stones. . . . ‘The hardest material which is worked there is New 
Zealand jado, the cutting, grinding, and polishing of which is, however, relatively easy 
‘of accomplishment. 

Articles which a Maori never could have mannfuctured, at the expense of any 
labour, such as goblets, cigar oases, bowls, coffee cups, of jade, ag well as ornaments 
‘of the’ most varied description, are to be seen in the Gewerbeballe ; but such things 
‘wore of less importance to mo than the imitations of Maori weapons, ‘Tiki, Mero, and 
foruaments, which had also been mado in Idar. ‘The principal firm is that of Jakob 
Wild, who most courteously showed me his method of manufacture, into the tecbni- 
calities of which I will not enter. I must mako it clear that there is no question here 
of forgeries ; tho manufacturer quite openly advertises them as his own work, copies 
of genuine originals, and sells them as such. 

“Tt must bb noted that these objects are mostly made in response to commissions 
received from England, and aro also sent direct to New Zealand. Here they are sold 
to globo-trotters at a high price; or even are put on the market as genuino Tiki, &e., 
‘and so, as I know from actual experience, flod thoir way into Eehnogeaphical Musowns. 
+ + + These Tdar facsimiles aro absolutely oxact copies of tho originals ; wt least 
T could perceive no difference, though such might be apparent to an export after a 
‘loser comparison. ‘The material is genuine, the forms are exact reproductions of tho 
original antiques, and the polish is equally good.” 

‘The other communication was from Mr. Hamilton, the Direotor of the Dominion 
Museum, Wellington, N.Z. in which he says 

“Thave reason to bolieve that some things recently purchased in London, mado of 
bone and brought out here, are not genuine, and it is also quite true that a considerable 
amber of bone relics of various kinds are manufactured in Auckland. So long as they 
‘aro simply bought as curios by the ordinary tourist it docs not matter so much, but, 
if they proceed to give them to museums and they take their place in the show-cases 
fas specimens of Maori work, the matter is more serious. T lately had visitor from 
Auckland who brought down a considerablo number of most interesting speoimens to 
fell to me, ‘They were so well made that I must honestly confess I should have bs 
deceived in at least two instances. ‘The valu of the collection was, at current prices, 
somewhere between £40 and £60. Fortunately the vendor left them with me for 
‘exomination at my request, and I discovered ample proof that, although no exception 
‘could be taken to the method of the work or design or pattern from their general 
appearance, yet they were tindoubtedly forgeries, I think it would be well if you were 
to, insert the tenor of this letter in Maw, and more especially to point out that, so far 
these bone and wooden curios are concerned, there is an infallible test. A very old 
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and genuine-looking feeding funnel, which T wantod extremely and which had a splendid 
story attached to it as to how it was found in the draining of the Pinko swamp, was 
put to this test and proved to be a forgery.” 

‘Mr. Hamilton, of course, refers only to the finer class of forgeries, which a 
capable of deceiving those conversant with Maori haudiwork. But at a recent sale in 
Lonilon, out of the fifty or so lots there was only one genuine specimen ; the others 
would not have deceived any ordivary collector interested in Maori work. Unforti- 
nately there are many buyers who have no knowledge, and it is through them that 
these “fakes” get distribnted abont the country, finding their way into our local 
museums. It was only lately that I visited one of our most important museums in tho 
west of England and was shown two such which had recently been purchased, and I 
fam sorry to say at a very high figure. I hope that Mr. Hamilton's confession that he 

capable of being deceived will make those who purchase New Zealand * curios” in 
this country all the more careful, 

‘Tho foregoing communications refer to articles in wood, bone, and greenstone, 
but in the Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. VII, p. 244, there appeared 
article by Mr. W. W. Smith on ‘spnrious stone implements ” mostly of a dark-coloured 
limestone in which the polishing had undoubtedly been done with very fine emery 
“ paper, which did not effaco the courser circular markings, on their flat faces and 
© sides, of the grindstone.” ‘The author points out that an examination by a strong 
lens revealed their mode of manufacture and apart from this their faces and ‘sides 
wore t00 flat, too level, and too brond at the part Where they begin to hevel to 
tho outting edges. Tustend of the neatly bevelled and polished cutting edge, as in 
old Maori implements of this class, the bovelling was flat. 

From the evidence that we have now received on this subject it would appear 
that no class of Now Zealand “curios” is exempt from the imitator’s art. Tt resolves 
ityelf into a ease of supply and demand, J, EDGE-PARTINGTON. 
































Australia, Brown. 
Marriage and Descent in North Australia. By 4. R. Brown, M.A. 39 

In connection with certain work I recently found it necessary to go thoroughly 
into the question of the rules of descont in those Australian tribes which have eight 
rmatrimonial classes. Mr, R, H. Mathows, in a numbor of publications (e.g., Man, 
1908, 83), has criticised the statemont of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen that in tho tribes 
having cight matrimonial classes, descent, s0 far as class ix concerned, is in the male 
line, As I do not think that Mr. Mathows has stated the position quite clearly, T 
venture to raise the subject once more, 

‘To illustrate the discussion it is necessary to uso a simple diagram, such as tho 
following, which represents the rules of descent in a 
tribe having the four-class system. 

A, B,C, D represent the four elasses. ‘Tho 
means marries,” and may bo read either way, that is, 
from left to right or from right to left, ‘The arrows 
show the relation between the class of the mother and the XC 0 = D. 
class of her child, and may be read either up or down. 

‘Thus, the rules of marriage and descont may be expressed as follows :— 











Diagran I. 
Avo B 








A male marries B female and the children are D. 
Boy yn A ” ” ” c. 
Cin » D cet ae B. 
Ds » » ” ” A 


If we substitute for A Ipai, for B Kubbi, for © Kumbo, and for D Murti, the 
diagram illustrates the Kamilaroi system as given by Howitt. 
85 
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If wo apply this diagram to the eight-class system of the Arunta we find that— 
‘A represents Panunga + Uknaria, 
By Parola + Ungalla. 
© Kumara + Umbitjana. 
Dy, Bulthara + Appungerta. 
We can read the diagram as before, but in onder to represent the cight-class system 
exactly we must have eight division 





Dracras U1. 


aN = 
7M = 
c = 
c ~- 





‘This diagram is to bo read in much the same way as the other save that each of 
tho lines at the side is to be rend in only one direotion,—indieated by the arrow. 
‘The following table will help the reader to understand the diagram :— 





A! marries B' and the children are D'" 
By lB ai » » D 
Cae ees: 5 » oy B 
oy DT ow » ow BY 
Boy Aw now C 
Be A ie. a ys OF 
Diy Co» oo ow An 
DI Oe noon A 


‘As I propose to doal with the Arunta and Chingaleo (‘Tjingilli) tribes 1 give 
mnt classes for the lettors of the dingram. ‘The Chingalee classes are 














below the equi 
given according to the spelling of Mr. R. H. Mathews :— 
Anonra, Cmixcatee. 
AD = + Penungs = = = Chua, 
ANS oh Se + = = Chimiteha, 
Bie tS - = = Chula, 
Bee = = = Chungalee, 
Comes + + = Chemara, 
"= = Umbithana = = + Champina, 
Di + = Bulthare = = = Tarales, 
Dv + = Appungerta = = + Tungare 


‘Thus in the diagram we see that the child of a B” man and an A” woman is O". 
Jn Aranta terms, if an Ungalla man marries an Ukuaria woman, the offspring aro 


Umbitchana, and similarly for all the classes. 
Tn dealing with questions of desceut in Australia we must remember that there 


are three distinct questions, concerned with descent of (1) phratry; (2) class; and 


(8) totem. 
{ 6] 
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ig of the couples A + Cand B + D, 
thon, as long as only rogular marriages occur (ie, marriages in accontance with the 
diagram) the phratry is exogamous, and descent as reganis phratry is matrilineal, the 
child belonging to the phratry of its mother. If, on the other baud, the classes are 
arranged into phratries in the conples A + D and B + C, then, as long as only regular 
marriages occur, descent as regards phratry is patrilineal, the children belonging to the 
phratry of the father. Spencer and Gillen tell us that among the tribes with eight 
classes, the classes are arranged into phratrios consisting of A+ D and B+ C. There- 
fore, in these tribes, as long as only rogular marriages ocenr, descout as regards phratry 
is patrilineal, 

Before discussing the question of descent of phratry in cases of irregular marriages, 
let us tam to the question of descont of class. As long as marriages are all of the 
typo represented in the diagram, that is, as long as only regular marriages oceur, we 
‘cannot say that doscont as regards class is either matrilineal or patrilineal, ‘The ebild 
of an A’ man and a B’ woman is D", but we cannot decide whether it is s because 
its father is A’, or because its mother is B'. As long as only regular marringos 
fare found there ean be no question ax to whether descent of class is in the male or 
the female line, However, in all the tribes with which we are dealing, irregular 
marriages sometimes take place. 

What is meunt by an jrregalar marriage is as follows :—A man of the Class A’ 
is required by the lnw of the tribe to tako a wife from the Class B'. ‘This is bis 
regular wife, or, following the nomenclature of Mr. Mathows, the marringo is of 
‘Type J. Tt may happen, however, that thero is no wife to be found for him in 
Class B', and ho therefore takes a wife from Cluss B. ‘This is a marriage of 
‘Type Ii, an irregular marriage of the first order of irregularity. Occasionally it hap~ 
pens that a man of Class A’ marries neither into B' nor into B”, but takes a wife 
from A", ‘This we shall call a marriage of Type II. Finally, there are said to 
bo cases whon aman of Class A’ marrics a woman of his own class, ‘This last mar- 
‘wo shall speak of as Typo TV. On no account, apparently, does A intermarry 
with © or D. 

Now, though it is impossible to toll from a marriage of Type I (that is, a regular 
marriage) whether descent is traced in the maternal or the paternal line, it is possible 
todo so in cases of irrogalar marriages of ‘Typos II, IIT, or IV. ‘Thus, if A’ marries 
B' the children are D", and if A" marries B’ tho children are D', Now tako n caso 
‘of marriuge of ‘Type 1, whore a man of A’ marries a woman of BY If deseont is 
reckoned through the father the child will be D', while, if through the mother, it will 
be D', Similarly, in caso of a marriage of ‘Type IH, when a man of A’ marries a 
woman of A” the child will be C" in case of maternal descent, and D" if the descent 
is paternal. Finally, in marriages of ‘Typo IV, where A’ marries into his own class, 
the child will be C’ if its descent ix traced from its mother, and D” if from its 
father. 

‘Al we need, thorefore, to decide whether a tribe in which irregular marriages oocur 
is patrilineal or matrilineal is @ cortain number of genealogies. Mfr. Mathews has realised 
this, and has published at different times gonealogies of the Arunta and Chingalee tribes. 
In the American Anthropologist, Vol. 10, page 90, he gives the record of twelve 
marriages of Arunta men and women, eight of which are regular, while the other four 
are all of Type II. ‘These four are as follows :— 

Porula marries Knuraia, cbildren Kamara. 
Paltara y,  Mbitjana, ,, Knur 
Bangata Kamara, yy, Pananka. 
Pananka ,, Ngala, —»,_-—-Bangata, 
In the following table I have substituted the letters of the diagram for the names 
[7] 
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of the classes, and in the fourth column I have given the class to which the ebild 
would belong if the mother had married into her regular class :-— 
B! marries A", children C' (0"). 
Dey O% AN (AD. 
Dry Ch yA (AN). 
an BY DY). 
In the Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of N.S. Wales, Vol. XLI, 
p- 151, Mr. Mathews gives a further list of eight Arunte marringes. Tn one ease 
there are no children : the other seven as follows -— 
Paltara (D') marries Mbitjann (O"), children Knneain (A). [Lhree eases.) 
Pananka (A')  — Ngala (B") »  Bangata (D"). 
Bangata (D") 4, Kamara (0’) »— Panankn (A’). 
Purala (B') , -Knurain (A), , Kamara (C’), (‘Two cnses.] 
From a consideration of theso cases (elevon in all) I think we are justified 
stating the following law:—Among the Arunta, when a man, instead of marrying into 
his regular class, enters into a marriage of Type IL, the children belong to the class 
to which they would have belonged if they had been his children by a regular marriage, 
and they do not belong to the class to which they would have belonged if they had 
been the offspring of their actual mother by a regular marriage. Wo axe therefore 
justified in asserting that what evidence there is shows that the Arunta count descent, 
‘as regards class, in the paternal lin 
We tum now to the Chingaloe (or ‘Tjingitli) tribe. In the Journat-and Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of N.S. Wales, Vol. XLI, p. 72, Mr. Mathews gives 
some genoslogies, from which wo oxtract’ the following marring 
1. Champina marries ‘Tungareo, children Chungal 



































2% ‘Tuogareo  —Taralee, Chi 
8. Chungaleo 4, Chula, » Tangan 
4. ‘Tangareo 4, Chemara, 4, Chimiteha, 
5. Chimiteha ,,  Chungaleo, 4, ‘Taraleo, 
6. Chula China, » Chemara, 
7. Chimiteha ,, — Chuna, » — Chemara, 
8 Taralee 5, Chomara, —,-—-Chimitehn, 
9. ‘Tungareo 5, Campin, Chuna, 
10, ‘Taralee —y,-Champina, Chua, 





1. Obu Chana" (No family). 

Subititating tho letters ot tho diagram wo got tho following table:—Column 1 

is tho man, column IL his wifo, and column IIT their children, Columi IV gives 

the class to which the children would belong if they were the children of their actual 

father by @ rogular marriage, and column V gives the type of the marriage which 
thas actually taken place, 
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If the reader will study this table by the help of the diagram he will see that 
its results may be summarised in the following Inw :—Amongst the Chingalee, when a 
man, instead of marrying into his regular class, enters into a marriage of ‘Type IT 
or Type LIL, the children belong to the class to which they would belong if they had 
been the offspring of their actual mother by a marriage of Type I, and they do not 
belong to the class to which they would belong if they had been the children of their 
actual father by a regular marriage. That is, the Chingaleo reckon descent, in 40 far 
‘as concerns the class, through the mother. 

It is obvious that irregular marriages may make n difference as regards descent 
of phiatry, Dealing first with the Arunta, we find that marriages of Types TIT and 
IV apparently never take place. If we regard the phratries, on Spencer and Gillen’s 
evidence, as consisting of A + D anid B + C, we can say that among the Aranta the 
phratry is always strictly exogamous, and descent as rogards phratry is patrilineal. 

Amongst the tribes of the Chingalee type, on the other hand, the phratries 
(A+D and B+C) aro not strictly exogamous, since marriages of ‘Cypex IIT and 
TV aro marriages within the phratry. Further, when marringes of theso two types 
occur, the children belong to the phratry which is not that of their parents. ‘Thus 
if an A’ man marries an A” woman the child is ©" and does not belong to the 
phratry of its father and mother. 

‘The facts concerning descont in tribes having eight matrimonial classes may be 
summarised a8 follows : 

(1) Phratry—In tribos of the Arunta typo the phratrios aro strictly exogamous 
rand descent is patrilineal, In tribes of the Chingaleo type the phratry is not strictly 
exogamous, and descent, while generally patrilineal, is somotimos irregular. 

(2) Class.—In tribes of the Chingaloo typo the class of the child is determined 
by that of its mother, In tribes of the Arunta type the class of the ohikd is determined 
by that of its fath 
*~ (8) Totem.—In tribes of the Arunta typo the totem is not acquired by inheritance. 
In tribes of the Chingaloo typo it would seem that the totem of w child is gonerally 
inherited from its father, but there are numbers of exceptions. About these exceptions 
furthor information is urgontly needed. 

‘The tribes of the Arunta type are the Arunta, Ipirra, Iliaura, Unmatjera, and 
Kaitish, ‘To tho Chingaleo typo belong all the other eight-clasé tribes of which we 
have any information. 

‘hare bean sonoarnad’ nly fx this nota to eluate the facts, not to thaclan about 
them, ‘The facts I have pointed ont do not, however, seem to have been understood by 
the writers who have doalt with the problems of the social organisation of tho eight- 
class tribes, and much of whut has been written on that subject is on this account 
unsatisfactory, Any theory of the origin of the eight-class system, and tho relation of 
the Arunta to tribes of the Chingales type, must take account of tho facts I have 
prosonted if it is to be of any value, A. R. BROWN. 












































India: Assam. Shakespear. 
Note on the Manipurt “Yok” By Liewt-Colonel J Shakespear, CLE» 9R 
D.S.0. 

With reference to my remarks regarding the possibility of the Menipuri “ Yek” 
being a totemistie division (MAN, 1908, 106), I have made inquiry, and the following 
is the result 

‘There are in the Meithei population seven main divisions called Salai or Yek, 
each is named after a mythical ancestor. ‘There were originally nine such divisions, 
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but in the Raja Gharib Nawaz’s reign tho Nangai 
mate with tho Ningthouja and the Khaba with the Nalba division, forming the division 
now known as Khabanalba; in both these cases the smallness of the divisi 
‘absorbed was given as the reason for the action taken. Each of these Salais or Yeks 
= ig subdividéd into a large number of Sageis or Yumuaks, each named after its 
founder, 
‘Each Salai or Yok has a certain flower, animal, &c., which is preferred by the god 
fof the Salai and used in his worship. ‘The following is translation of portion of 
a paper given me by Mr. Hodson for purposes of inquiry -— 
TAngom was bora from the brain (of Guru, the most excellent spirit) : his day 
it is Sunday, his month it is Wakehing, his star it is Chingjaroibi, his letter (ma, 
is Yek otter) it: is Ko, his flower it is Leisung, his fruit it is heibong, his fish it is 
ngawa, his animal it is the erow-phensaut, bis direction it is uorth-west towards 
Kaobaru, his Lai (god) it is Sornren-namungba, his leaf it is leihou, his firewood it is 
chinghao, his navel, cord, and after-birth all three are in the Kongba river, His dao 
is the Dao Pukap. ‘The woman who received him on his birth was Khakpa Ning- 
thauchauy, his colour is white, his fire is sixfold.” . 

‘Phe explanation given mo is that the direction is that in which Angom w 
porn, and his descendants face that way in domestic worship; the various flowers, 
fruits, &e, are offered in this worship, and they are eaten by the worshippers; the 
bird, on account of the people having become Hindus, is no longer killed or eaten, but 
‘my informants say that probably it used to be eaten, ‘The fire of the god must be lit in 
this way : first one piece of wood is lit, then from that another, and so on six tim 
and with the sixth the firo is lit ‘There are similar rules for all the seven Salais, 

None of these articlos are in any way tabued to tho clan 

‘Tho Salnis are oxogamous. Further, marriages of persons connected on the 
maternal side within threo goncratious are prohibited, though they belong to different 
Salais, for childron take the Salai of their fathor. Formerly this restriction extended 
to five generations, but Maharajah Chandra Kriti changed it, ‘The letter Ko is 
choson, as it roprosonts Kok, ie, head whence Angom was born, It seems that Yek, 
used as an equivalont for Salai, is taken from tho fact that cach Salai bas a special 
letter. Zink in Lushai means to write.” Angom is now considered a Lai or god, but 
the domestic worship is paid to Soraren-namungha, 

‘There is no common tabu for the whole Angom olan, but each of the Sageis, or 
‘Yumnaks, into w 1d, has particular tabus of its own. ‘Thus, the 
Sarangthom Yumnak of the Chenglei Salai, may not eat, cut or plant treo called 
Heinang, touching or seaing it is not prohibited. Nor must a member of that Yumoak 
{all a bamboo rat, and, though secing it is not unlucky, my informant said he would fear 
to touch one. ‘The penalty for breaking one of these tabus is a serious illness in the 
family of the offender. ‘To avoid this the god of the Salai is worshipped by the head 
‘of the household, who makes offerings of the appropriate flowers, fruits, &., which are 
subsequently eaten by the family. If the householder likes he may call a Maiba (priest) 
to perform the ceremony. ‘The reaton of these tabus ia this Yumnak is said to have 
eeu an order from the god to the founder of: the faxnily, but think th 
probably there is some more definite reason as in the case of the Hijam, Yumnak, 
Sf the Luang Salai, whose members are prohibited from eating gourds, because their 
ancestor was accidentally killed trying to pluck a gourd, ‘The Thaurem Yumnak of 
the Khumul Salsi may not put the wood of the Semel cotton tree into their mouths 
not use its charcoal in the hukehs beoause the clan Lai, Pakhangbs, once tamed 
himself into a semel tree and fell into the river, and Kbumul drank of the water aud 
went mad. Cutting and touching and looking at it are not prohibited, ‘The same 
Younak may not kill nor eat the uthum bird. When I asked the reason I was told 
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glibly that the reason was that the uthum was the bind of the Salai, but on my asking 
if, then, the tabu extended to the whole Salai Iwas told no; only to the Thaurem 
Yomnak, and my informant could not account for this, but further enquities elicited the 
fact that once when the ancestor of the Thaurem was offering the utbum bint to the 
lai of tho Salai, the Dird flow away, and so the ‘Thaurem no longer Kill it 

It appears, therefore, that Iwas wrong in saying that there were some reasons 
for thinking the Manipuri Yek  totemistic division, J. SHAKESPEAR. 





REVIEWS. 


Archeology. Lockyer. 
Stonehenge and ether British Stone Monuments Astrowonieally considered. Qi 

By Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S., &. London: Macmillan & Co. 

1909. Second edition, Pp. xvi x 499. With 106 illustrations, 23 x 15 em. 

Price Ms. net. 

‘Sir Norman Lockyer's work amongst our rude stone monuments ix s0 well known 
to all students of the subject, that the adjustment of their own views towards it is 
probably settled beyond the possibility of being materially changed by auything that 
may be said in the small space available for a notice in Maw: it will, therefore, be 
to dovote that space to a consideration of the new matter brought into this 
rather than to a review of the whole book. Chapters 1 to 80 aro apparently 
‘8 vorbatim reprint of the first edition ; the now matter begins at page 825 and extends 
to page 479, after which there are various appendices and the index, also in part new. 
Boginning at the ond—not always a bad thing to do—we find from “A. Goueral 
“ Summary” (Chapter 44) that the inquiry has been earried on at intervals sinee March, 
1890, when Sir Norman Lockyer observed the magnetic benring of the temple axis of 
the Parthenon, and that until 1894 the research was almost entirely limited to Egypt, 
whore tho author “found that the Egyptians carefully built thetr temples so that the 
“rising and th setting of certain stars, and of the sun at certain times of the your, 
could be watched along the tomple axis by the priest in the sanctuary,” for the 
purposes of (1) dotermining the time at night; (2) obsorving a star rising or sotting 
about an hour before suntise on the chief festivals (30 as to have sacrifices, de, ready); 
and (8) to determine when the sun had reached a certain part of its yearly path at 
which the festivals ocewrred. A further conclusion was that the Bgyptians “ commenced 
« with a year beginning in May—tho ‘May-year’ the first used in Britain, and still 
% determining the quarter-days in Scotland ; later they passed to the ‘solstitial year,” 
June 21, the boginning of the Nile rise, and the longest day, being the new new 
year’s day. ‘Chis is tho origin of our present English year.” 

‘A consideration of our rude stone monuments on the basis of their having served 
similar purposes causes Sir Norman Lockyor to think that the “ stone-rows” and other 
avenues, whether of stone or earth, were tho simplost and the oldest, the cromlechs or 
dolmens, simple and compound, and allées couvertes following, and being connected 
‘with the avenues wntil in them “we are absolutely face to face with the ground-plan of 
“ Bgyptian temples, so much so that there can be no question that those who built 
« those magnifieent monuments in Egypt some 2,000, 3,000, or 4,000 years .c. got their 
« dens of the buildings they wished to ereot from the traditions of people who built 
« cromlechs, and who bad lived in and used them.” This statement will doubtless 
delight Sir Norman Lockyer's Druidie friends, but we would rather not be between them 
and the Egyptologists when they disouss that phase of the matter. ‘The eireles, though 
connected with the avenues and dolmens, represent in the author's eyes “a later 
« development, and this view is strengthened by the faet that there are no circles in 
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“ Egypt, where the av most developed.” ‘Tho circle with its 
outstanding stones was quite as useful astronomically as any Egyptian temple, and far 
easier and choaper to construct, 

Returning to the beginning of the new matter, which deals mostly with 
monuments visited by Sir Norman Lockyer, after the publication of his first editi 
wo find, in the first place, an argument in favour of the dolmens having been maile, 
not for tombs, but for dwelling places and observatories for the priests, who carried 
on the ceremonies in the circles, or, rather, perhaps in the dolmens themselves, before 
the circles bogan to be erected, for, generally speaking, where circles abound dolmens 
do not, and where dolmens are numerous circles are scarce. Even in West Cornwall 
‘where they aro more mixed than in most places, they are uot in very close association 
with each other. Most of the dolmens mentioned by the author point towards the 
sun-rising at various times of the year; the exception is the chamber inside the 
cirele at Callernish, which is suggested to have been directed to the rising of the 
Pleiades in 1830 3.0, Whon Sir Norman Lockyer has time to visit Cullernish himself 
he will probably come to the conclusion that that chamber is a parasitic additi 
‘made, perhaps, thousand yoars after tho date mentioned. Dolmens generally were 
seertainly oriented, most frequently towards a winter suurise, but it no more follows 
from this that they wore usod to watch for it, than it follows from the orientation 
fof our churches that they wero intended for that purpose, At Carrowmore in 
Jreland thero were a hundred dolmens or more in one square mile, and theso could 
bardly have boon anything bat tombs. In some cases, howover, dolmens, differently 
‘constructed, wore probably uted as shrines, and, perhaps, at somo times and places 
‘even as habitations. Macshowe, in Orknoy, resembles much more the ancient houses 
in Lowis than the ordinary dolmens, and was probably, as Sir Norman Lockyer says, 
“Priest's houso" ; but Now Grange, with which it is often compared, is quite « 
lifferont thing, and, a8 a habitation, would combine the grentest amount of labour in 
“construction with the smallest convenionco in uso; now the ancient mon did not give 
themselves much nnecessary trouble in their works. 

"After dealing with various lines and avenues, Sir Norman Lockyer takes up the 
Aderdeonshite circles. Most of thoso aro distinguished from all others by the long 
‘tone sot on edge between two uprights, and now commonly called the recumbent 
stone. Mr. Coles,'who has measured all that remains of these circles, has found 
sixty-one of these recumbent stones, sixty of which are in the southern half of their 
respootive citcles (tho sixty-first may not have been a recumbent stone at all) ; he 
strongly objects to the idea that the bnilders of these circles took any account of sun 
‘or stars, but has not yet explained how the southern half of the circles could have 
‘eon differentiated from the north without some recourse to one or the other; and it 
cean hardly be contended that all the resumbent stones got into the southern half, 
if not indeod into the southern quarter, by accident, or that the builders bad magnetic 
‘compasses. Sir Norman Lockyer has himself examined twenty-nine of these circles, 
nd says fifteen of them were for “clock stars” (to determine the time at night), 
two “May-year,” threo solstitial, four facing north and one west, the latter is the 
sixty-first mentioned above. He associates the northward facing with a watching 
of the nightly voyage of the Great Bear round Polaris, and this view might find 
support from Northern Asie. Dolmens aro, as he says, searce in Scotland, but with 
regard to what he calls “chambered caims,” Sir Norman Lockyer will be interested 
to hear that, while there are none round Aberdeen, there are soveral, surrounded by 
seiroles, round Inverness, where tho circles with recumbent stones are not found. A 
‘model of one at Clava—a small edition of New Grange—was shown in the Science 
Department of the Franco-British Exhibition under his own presidency. 

‘Thore are chapters on the Inter-relation of Monuments, Cromlechs in North Wales, 
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the Welsh Gorsedd, and “Multiple Circles,” concorning all of which something might 
bbe said if space permitted. 

‘The observation of the snn and stars by the builders of the rude stone monuments, 
and their use of some of the stones for the purpose, may be regarded as certainly 
established ; and the “May-year” is also an indisputable fact, since it still exists in 
Scotland ; but the dating of the monuments is admitted to be subject in all cases 
to more precise observations of them and their horizons, and it must also be subject to 
other considerations. Although some stones certainly wore set up on an astronomical 
basis it does not follow that all were, and the particular monument. under disoussion 
at any moment may have served some other object, and may even not have been in 
existence at the dato suggestod by the stars. What is wanted is some corroborative 
evidence of a different description as to the age of the particular stones in question, 
Dut that is diffcnlt to obtain, Excavation may help in some cases, but it is expensive 
and not always possible ; at Arborlow and Avebury it has tended to show « neolithic 
‘origin for those circles, and so far helps to support Sir Norman Lockyet's views as 
to their age; and much might be done in this way on the sites of the Aberdeenshire 
circles, which very likely belong to « later period. 

Whatever result may be obtained from further invostigations—and there is room 
for many of various kinds—Sir Norman Lockyer's essays must always be covsidered 
as characteristically courageous and original attompts to solve a dificult and complex 
problem, and not to be neglected by any who come after him, even if they should not 
ultimately be found correct in every particular, ‘The photographs of many little-known 
monuments in very different parts of the country, most of which have boon taken hy 
Lady Lockyer, add greatly to the interest and value of the book, and are alone worth 
the naditional price of the now edition. A. L. LEWIS, 
































‘New Guinea. Ker. 
Popuan Fairy Tales, By Annie Kor, London Macmillan, 1910. Ep.xi-+149. Qh 
21x14 0m, Price 5s. 

During tho Inst thirty or forty years the output of traditional tales has been 
enormous, alike in collections and in seattored contributions to periodicals. ‘Nhoy aro 
the vogue. ‘This is the result partly i nowly-discovered anthropological value, 
but partly also of their naiveté, their artistic value and their capacity, wherever they 
may have beon gathered, to interest the children of civilised communities. For the 
Intier parpose, however, it is n ity such as may be of savage 
provenience, to soften some of their ruggedness their more repul- 
ve features. Whether they can be deponded on for scientific ends is therefore a 
‘question to be determined not only by reference to the qualifications and opportunities of 
the collector, but also by the class of readers for whom they are intended. 

‘Mrs. Ker's little book is addressed mainly to children and non-scientific readers. 
It is written in simple and charming English, ‘The tales are obviously genuine, and 
they seem to be told with little alteration of their original incidents. ‘The anthoress 
has not, indeod, avoided all difficulties, as witness her slurring of the Joseph-and- 
wife iucident in the story of The Unlucky Man. She doos, however, preserve 
belief and traits of manners that must, one would think, be a stumbling 
ren, even with their almost unlimited power of granting implicit postulates, 
ing themselves with the strange atmosphere of a foreign tale. 

Fairy Tales, it need hardly be Fairies are only once mentioned, 
and they are not fairies but jangle spirits more or less hostile to mankind, The stories 
are for the most part, like the Australian and other savage traditions, mtiological. 
‘They account for the legs and wings of the crane, the customs in war of various 
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tribes, remarkable rocks, and s0 forth. While mauy of the incidents axe strango to 
tts, they include plenty common to the traditional stories of mankind, such as those of 
Supernatural Forgetfulness, the Magical Flight, the Life Token, the ‘Theft of Fire, the 
Supernatural Birth, It is interesting to find that of tho child born of « woman left 
alone in a deserted village, who grows up a hero and slays the monster that ravages 
the neighbourhood —a story eommon in North America, but, perhaps, not so well known 
elsewhere. 

“Tt is to be rogrotted that the authoress has not stated definitely where and from 
what tribe she collected the tales, and that she has not told us something about the 
people. ‘Those things do not concern children, Dut. she evidently seeks to intorest 
‘others algo; and, seeing that so few Papnan tales have yet reached this country, the 
ollection will not be without its uses for anthropologists, A vocabulary of the native 
forms should have beon added. ‘The plates, reproduced from photographs, are of 


varying value; somo of thom give n good idea of native types and surrounding 
B.S. He 








Anthropology. Dieserud. 
The Scope and Content of the Science of Anthropology. By Juul Dieserul, Qf 
A.M, Chicago (Open Court), 1908. Pp. 200. 20 x 14 em. 

‘Mr. Diesernd’s essay is divided into three sections. ‘Tho first, dealing with the 
scope nd content of anthropology, is mainly critical; the second consists of « 
Classification for the use of librarians and bibliographors; the third contiins 
Dibliography with a summary of the main conclusions, and the trend of each work 
noted. ‘The second section, in addition to its primary object, is, of course, valuable 
in assisting the reader to grasp Mr. Diosorud’s point of view in his discussion of tho 
defivitions of the soope of anthropology, and the classifications of the subject-matter 
of the science which have been proposed from time to time by other writers, A brief 
historical introduction precedes Part I. 

“Adopting Topinard’s dofinition of anthropology as “tho branch of natural history 
which treats of man and the races of man,” a definition which, he points ont, 
practically all anthropologists agcopt without any goneral agreement as to its meaning, 
he divides the science both on terminological grounds, and for reasons of convenience, 
into two main divisions, physical or somatological and “ethnical” anthropology, tho 
Jatter—not a very satisfactory term—covering the funetion of anthropology as a 
« psycho-soeio-cultural saience.” 

"Mr. Diesernd accepts as the main constituent elements of somatological anthro- 
pology :—buman anatomy, physiology, pathology, comparative or zoological anthropology, 
and psychology. It is in discussing how far anatomy, physiology, pathology, zoology, 
fand psychology come within the confines of anthropology that the author makos what is 
perhaps his most useful coutribution to the discussion by the emphasis he lays upon 
tthe fact that it is not eo much the actual subject-matter of investigation, as the point 
of view from which it is approached, that brings an enquiry within the scope of the 
seience, ‘To English anthropologists the section dealing with the use of the terms 
ethnology and ethnography will probably prove the least satisfactory, and with ( 
conclusions of which they will find themselves least in agreement, the author's view 
‘being that ethnology should be regarded as synonymous with Professor Holmes's 
“culture anthropology.” ENF. 





























: ERRATUM. 
‘The price of Santa Cruz and the Reef Islands (roviewod in Max, 1910, 25) 
was incorrectly stated to be one shilling : it should have beon sixpence. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Africa, West. ‘With Plate E. ‘Thomas. 
Decorative Art among the Edo-epeaking Peoples of Nigeria: 97] 

1. Decoration of Buildings. By N. I. Thomas, M.A. 

In this linguistic family, of which the Bini are the hest known and most populous 
tribe, there is, on the whole, a marked absence of incised, plastic, or Inid-on ormament, 

Tn Benin City individual housos are found with colours laid on the outer walls in 
geometrical or other simple design: in one case I have noticed the niehe of an ebo 
(Commonly translated “ juju”) with a civele of radiating coloured bands around it; 
‘nd one house has plastic figures of Europeans and others pou it ; but all these cases 
fre sporadic and duo to individual taste or eaeentreity 

In Uzebu, a western suburb of Benin City, where Ojumo resides, I found on the 
wall of & house a rosette, the name of which’ was given ax whegbe (tortoise-shell) 
and a seroll pattorn termed phanuli, or 200 mark”; this was, with one exception, 
the only occasion on which I got a definite name and interpretation for a patton 
tho other instanco was that of the single hatehing il which is called ebevana, 
“palm leaf”; in all other eases I could not get moro than the name gba (mark) ¢ 
other scroll pattems are found in Uzebu, Very fine examples of them are preserved 

of the Resi- 
































in the mess-roo 
doney in the shape of two lnxge 
ts, the surfaces of which 
uro covered with this design and 
with rosettes, 

Noxt to the seroll work, 
of which examples aro figured 
from Ugo, one day's ma 
east of Benin City, close to the 
Agbor district; Jeduma, two 
days north-east of Benin ‘City ; 
Evinkoi and Iguichimi, both ten 
or twolve miles north of Bouin 
City ; and Ugbovinto, in the Ora 
country, the most frequent form 
‘of orniamont was a series of con 
centric circles, shown on the left 
of Fig. 1 iu the plate. I noted Ha. 8 
this also at Ewu, near Aghedo, n district. Almost oqually frequent is a 
small incised triangle, uot shown in the illustration, but analogous to the rectangular 
depressions in the lowor part of Fig. 2. Nov-incised coloured triangles are in the main 
the groundwork of the decoration of the shrine of Ovato at Jeduma, shown in Fig. 1. 

As a rulo these decorations aro found in the house dedicated to the ¢bo, as at 
eduma and Eviakoi, in the king's house, as at Ugo, or in ruined houses, as in the 
¢ of Ugboviato and Iguichimi, 

In the extreme north-east of the Ifon district, on the boundary of Northen 
Nigeria, but not, 4o far as I was able to observe, extending over the boundary, is found 
the singular type of decorative art shown in Fig. 4, ‘The,example is from the interior 
of the King’s house ; it is the work of women, and is renewed or replaced by new 
designs annually. I found similar designs at Otua, some five miles away, and they 
cccur sporadically near Afuge, a day's march south-east, but in this caso inter-marriage 
affords @ probable explanation. Another example is faintly seen on the loft of Fig. 2, 
above the scroll work. 
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Human figures, of which one is seen in the centre of Fig. 2, are rare in plastic 
art except where they represent an ¢bo, usnally Esu, the mischievous ebe whose figure 
is never found save ontside the ho: ally on the left of the door. I could get no. 
explanation of the figure at Ughoviato. 

On the aluebo at Iguichimi (Fig. 3) are seen, on the right of the seroll, an ada, 
or chief's knife, carried by the omada on state occasions ; below are two cocks, and 
‘on the left the ¢b¢, or ceremonial sword. 

‘The objects depicted on the wall at Okpe are—(1) tortoise, (2) a big bint 
(cwobo), (8) » small bird, (4) a butterfly (atotomi), (5) a court messenger accom 
pavying (6) the District Commissioner, 
@_ @Q) parifieatory medicine (aba), 
and (8) a pepper pounder (innobo). 

Fig. 5 is from the houso sacred 
to Ochwaie, at Eviakoi, near Benin 
City. Above the seroll work is seen 
a snake, the emblom of this ¢bg. 
Fig. 6 is from a small ogwedion in 
front of the King’s houso at Ugo ; 
lying beneath the number are the 
uckuere which represent his ancestors, 
1d over which the sacrificial blood 
poured. 

With the exception of the Okpe 
examples there is little stylicisation, 
though the human figure on the left of the convertical cherrons in Fig. 1, which is. 
formed of triangles, coloured, or left blank, shows a tendency in this direction. As 
a rule, however, the objects depicted are easily recognisable. At Ifon I found a duck 
and a hoe on the wall of a house, and a figure more like a platypus than anything 

, proclaimed by its spots to be a leopard. 

A lizard drawn before a shrine in a village close to Enyai Market showed a, 
resemblance to the animal; in the representations of chameleons and other animals 
‘on the osun, of which an example is to be found io the British Musoum, we also find 
considerable amount of stylicisation ; but in this case we are hardly justified in speaking 
of the representations as decorative art, for tho purpose was almost certainly magioal. 
‘The present note deals exclusively with the design on walls ; I propose to discuss the 
patterns of rings, bracelets, and other objects of wood or metal on some fatare occasion. 
N. W. THOMAS. 


Andamans. Schmidt. 
Nochmals: Puluga, das héchete Wesen der Andamanesen, Yor 38 
P. W. Schnidt, 8.V.D* 

To der Miirz-Nummer des Max (1910, 33) hat Mr. Brown cine Erwiderung auf 
moine Kritik (Max, 1910, 24) seines Artikels in Folklore (Sopt. 1909, S. 257ff) 
ferscheinen lassen, die sich durch eine fiir wisseuschaftliche Erdrterungen ganz un- 
gowdhnliche Heftigkeit des Tones bemerkbar macht. Ich werde mich durch dicselbe 
nicht abbalten lassen, anf seine Ausserangen in aller Rube 2u antworten. 

Mr. Brown hat mir auf meine Interpellation hin den Gefallen getan, sich tiber 
dio “strict methods” zu astern, die er befolgt hat. D. h. fiir jetat nar dber seine 
Methoden in der Erklirung der Tatsachen ; die Darlegung seiner Beobachtungs- 

7 Teh tmus die Redaktion und die Leser des Max bitten, mir ra gistatten, bel dicsom Artikel 
mich meiner Muttersprache #1 bedienen, da e@ mir hier daraof ankowmt, mehr noch ale sonst, Sinn 
fund ‘Tragweite meiner Worte und Sitze genau abmessen m Kinnen, was, wie ich firebte ch beim 
Gebrauch des Englichen nicht immer mit voller Sicherbeit kéonte—P. W. Scumrp7. 
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mothoden verschieht er auf sein demnichst erscheinendes Buch. Er meint inbemug 
auf letatere : “Father Schmidt appears to disbelieve, not osly my arguments, but. also 
“ my observations.” Ich wiisste nicht, wo ich ein “disbelieve” gogeniiber den 
Beobachtungen Mr. Brown's in dieser Allgemeinheit xum Ausdruck gebracht hiitte, 
‘Thatsache ist vielmebr (1), dass ich beziiglich einiger Punkte, die ich nambaft gemacht, 
keine Ursache sche, Mr. Man und Mr. Portman weniger zu glauben als Mr. Brown ; 
(2) dass ich die Wabrhaftigkeit Mr. Brown's bei allen seinen Beobachtungon gerade 
so wonig in Zweifel gozogen, als er, wie ich denke, dio Wabrhaftigkeit Mr. Man's und 
‘Mr. Portman's. Dagegen ging Mr. Brown so weit, mir alle und jede Wahrhaftigkeit 
abzusprechen (“he is, always seeking, not the truth, but evidence for a pre-formed 
“theory ”) ; indes dariiber werde ich zum Schluss uoch ein Wort 2u sagen haben, 

Seine Mothode der Interpretation der Tatsachen gibt Mr. Brown dann in sioben 
Punkten kund, jedesmal eine Beurteilung dessen, was er fir meine Methode biilt, 
Aaranschliessend. Insofern diese letztere nur eine allgemeine Abschiitzung bodentet, 
habe ich keine Veraolassung darnuf nither einzagehen ; ex liegt bis jetzt nichts vor, wan 
Aerartigon Urteilen Mr. Brown's eine hesondere Bedeutung verleilien kiinnte, Wo er 
agegen konkrete Punkte besprieht, werde ich nicht verfehlen, ihm Antwort zu geben. 

Fast allo methodischen Grundsiitze nan, die Mr. Brown aufstellt, mit Ausnahme 
des ganz selbstverstiindlichen “mind free from preconceived 1," bediirfen starker 
Korrekturon oder wenigst inzungen. Wenn er 

ber ein Volk urteilen diirfe, der selbst bei 
ihm gewoilt habe, so ist das nur die Erneverung der tirichten Anaicht you Howitt, 
ig uber dann u. a. von N, W. Thomas in sehr nachdriicklicher Weise suriickgewiosen 
wurde, was nachzulesen Mr. Brown sehr niitzlich wiire, x Folklore, XVII. (1906), 
$8, 306-307. Nach diesem Grundsatze kinnten sich, um nur englische Namen au 
nennen, Minner wie Tylor, Hartland, Lang, Frazer, Haddon, Marett, u.s.w. in der 
Ethnologie entweder gar nicht oder nur fiber sehr beschrinkte Gebieto ein Urteil 
erlanben, 

Dass man (3) (4) ein Volk, s0 weit es geht aus seiner eigenen Mentalitit erklaren 
toll, ist bis 20 einem gewissen Grade richtig; in der Unbeschriinktheit angewondet, 
Brown diese Forderung ausspricht, wiirde sie 2u den grissten Ungehouerlich- 
keiten fibren. dann nichts anders als die nan schon veralternde Theorie 
des absoluten Elementargedankens von Bastian. Auch die Andamanesen sind mit 
ihrer Mentalitit nicht vom Himmel gefallen und haben sie danu obne jede Kinwirkung 
von ausson weiter entwickelt. Sondern Einwirkungen von aussen und Znsammen- 
hinge dahin sind von vornherein wabrecheinlich, und jeder exakte Forscher bat 
nicht nur das Recht, sonderu auch die Pflicht, sich nach ihnen umeuschen. Und 
dass hier auch positiv schon bedeutend mebr gesagt werden kann, als Mr. Brown an 
glauben scheint, davon kann er sich in meinen Pygmien-Werke (s. Max, 1910, 8. 7, 
Anm. 2), 8. 273 ff, tiberzengen, 

Es ist mir nicht recht gewiss, was Mr. Brown unter “direct evidence” (5) 
versteht. Wenn sie bloss die Beobachtungen umfassen, die man mit Augen sieht und 
mit Ohren hért, und ausscbliessen soll alles, was man aus diesen Wahmehmungen 
durch legitime Schlussfolgerungen ableiten kann, so ist die Forderang Brown's, di 
man auch fir die Konstatiering der vergangenen Eutwickelangsformen nur derlei 
“direct evidence” verwenden diirfe, geradezu cin Nonsens, da die Vergangenheit ja 
doch mit unmittelbarer Beobachtung niemals erfasst wird, sondern immer und obne 
Ausuahme nur durch Sehlussfolgerongen zu erreichen ist. Vielleicht muss ich hier 
hinzunchmen, was Mr. Brown, 8. 36, unter (3) sagt. Hier begeben sich aber rocht 
ltsame Dinge. Mr. Brown meint dort, meine Methode sei “an extreme example 
of a kind unfortunately still very common in ethnologieal literature. As long as 
such arguments are tolerated and listened to, so long must ethnology remain in its 
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* unscientific way.” Diese pretentidse Altklngheit bei einem jungon Forscher, der 
ns sel es Buch noch erst zu schenken hat, macht sich ganz 
késtlich. Ja, und sin tzt wirklich so gliieklich, den Mesias gefunden zu haben, 
der uns den cinzig miglichen Weg aus all diesen Wirrsalen heransznkommen, evifinet ? 
Héren wir, wie Mr. Brown fortfilirt —* The only way in which it is possible to prove 

that a given belief or institution is « survival of another belief or institution, is 
(1) to show that, historically, the one belief has followed the other in some 
« partioular society, and (2) that the change from one to the other is duo to a 
* particular cause. ‘Then (8) if we find the latter lelief existing in another xociety, 
\ and alto (4) find direct evidence that the same eanse or canses havo boon at work, 
& there is (5) a probability for the existence, in that socioty, of the earlier belief.’ 
Nun sind wir aber doch einigermassen enttinscht ; denu was uns da als eno Weisheit 
0 stolz verkiindet wind, wande in solider Forschung doch schon s0 lange geitbt, dass 
jomand, der mit diesen Dingen bekaunt ist, das nicht hiitte als neuen eigenen Fund 
‘ausgebon dirfen. Und gar keine andere als diese Methode habe anch ich selbst 
hhier angewondet. Dio Bedingungen (1) und (2)* habe iche in meinem soeben 
erschicnonen Werk iiber die Religionon und Mythologion der austronesischon Vilker 
(s. Max, 1910, $.5, Aum, 1) eefillt, Die Erfillong der Bedingang (8) liegt in don 





































Hinweisen aut wilichen Formen dor andamanesischen Mythologie: Biliku's Identi- 
fikation mit der Spinne und mit dem abnebmenden Mond, Teria-Daria's Zusammen- 
mit dem zunehmenden Mond, die Idontifikation vou Gluga und Patia mit der 





a 





chic, das zeitweilige Broder- oder Freandesverhiiltnis von Daria xu Puluga (Maw, 
1910, 8S. 5, 6). Die Forderung (4) ist erfile durch den Nachwois, dass eine 
‘Anzahl vou Punkton rein zufilliger Natur bier gerade so zueinander gebiren, wie 
‘auch in dor anstronesischen Mythologie, was aut irksamkeit gleicher Ursachen 
Tisst, Das alles gibt dann (5) die Probabitidat, das auch die frith eren Zu 
stinde der Leiden Mythologien gleiche oiler ihnuliche gowesen sind. Denn dass ich 
r diese letatore Schlussfolgerang nicht mehr als Probabil Anspruch genommen, 
hhabe ich doch geniigend zum Anatrack gebraucht dadureh, dass ich dio ganze Schluss: 
Dezeichnete. Was will also Mr. Brown denn eigent 
noch ? Was er dann jetzt noch weiter folgen list, ist beiuahe unglaublich ; denn os 
Vedoutot nichts anderes als die glatte Leuguung einer Méglichkeit, iiborhaupt 
irgondwie vergleichende ethnologische Forschang zn treiben: “This probability can be 
“ strengthened in many ways, but it ean never become certainty till we have proved that 
“ the latter belief could not arise in auy other way, and this is a task which is in 
« nearly all cases quite impossible.” Was Mr. Brown zu diesen Seltsarokeiten gebracht 
hat, ist wobl cinerseits sein jugendliches Sichftblen als “ Spezialforscher ”, zweitens 
aber auch der Umstand, dass ihm die scholastischen Eierschialen noch 2u sehr anhafton. 
Das lotztore sebliesse ich darans, dass er so besorgt ist mir einige Lektiouen in der 
Logik der Induktion 2u empfehlen ; or weiss also nicht, dass in dea Geschichtswisson- 
schafton—und 2u diesen gehirt ja die Ethnologic—cine metaphysische Gewissheit we 
mglich noch nétig ist, dass eine moralische vollstindig geniigt. Was fiir Lektioneu 



































ich Mr. Brown empfehlen wiinde, werde ich am Schluss noch sagen. 
Toh kebire 2u Puokt (6) (S. 34) der Methode Brown’s zuriick. Mr. Brown hat 
“ presumed that whatever beliefs are to be found in all the groups are essential snd 
i il ex 





of the myth.” Hier ist das Wort “original” zweideutig ; 
heissen, dass die Meinongen gaoz in der Form, wie sie jetzt in allen Stimmen vor! 
auch friiher, urspriinglich in allen Stimmen so gewesen seien, so ist die Regel falsch. 
EBs ist durchaus méglich, dass auch diese, in allen Gruppein verbreiteten Toile siimdlich 
‘schon verindert sind; was oun in Wirklichkeit der Fall ist, das zu bestimmen, niitat 

* Die Zifferm oben in dem Zitat aus MF. Brown babe ich seliet der grésseren Ubersihtichkelt 
Inalber cinguetst. ay 
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die Brown'sche Rogel gumnichts, das muss in jedem einzelnen Full untersucht werden. 
Noch schlimmer steht es mit- der folgenden Regel + + beliefs whieh are 
different in different groups are not so essential.” Ist dioser vage Ausdruck “ not so 
essential” aus der Verlegenheit oder aus der Fliichtigkeit des Schreibers hervor- 
gegangen ? Oder meint Mr. Brown wirklich, dass es in der “Essentialitit” noch 
leno Grade gebe? Zur Sache ist zu betonen, dass auch Mythenteile, die mur in 
cinzeluen Gruppen vorkommen, ganz gut wescntliche eile der urspriingliclsten Form 
er Mythe sein kiunen, Auch hier niitzt die Brown'sehe Regel guru wieder 
ie besondere Untersuchung, die entseheiden muss, was im ciuzelnen Fall vorliegt. 

Es scheint fast, dass Mr. Brown als kluger Feldhorr seine ‘Truppen so aufgestellt 
hhat, dass die sehwiieheren weiter zuriick thren Platz bekommen. War schon (6) nicht 
viel mehr wert, s0 ist (7) vollends ohne jolen Halt. Denn abgesehon davon, dss’ jedor 
Beweis fehlt fir die Behauptnng, dass dio Mythologie der siidlichen Gruppe von 
Gross Andamai ihre Sprache (??7)}—haher entwickelt geweson ei (vgl. 2. B. 
Mr, Brown's eigene Angabe : “in the south Teria is generally ignored), 30 haben wir 
in der abgeleiteten Schlussfolgerung, dass sie deshalb die spiiteren Formen auf wei 
nur ein—um mit Mr. Brown au reden—* extreme examplo of a kind unfortunately still 
Yery common in ethnological literature”, ein B viimlich jener unentwegten 
Evolntionstheorie, die so gar nicht an das Vorkommen von Verkiinmmerangen glauben 
kann, sondern, einzig und allein, nur Entwickelangen von unten nach oben kennt. 
Der Scblussfolgerung Mr. Brown's felt denn auch der bescheidenste Grad vou 
Probabilitit. Denn Mr. Brown weiss nichts 2 erwidem auf das, was ich ihin 
Vorgebialten, dass die Entwicklung gerade so gut von Siidandaman (Bea, Balo) durch 
Puchikwar, Kol, Juwoi, nach Nordandaman gehen kine, als umgekehrt ; ferner, dass 
nicht Perlmutterschalo und Fouerbrand ganz ind n Mythen aller 
Gruppen erscheinen, sondern Perlmuttorsshale uur in der n Fonerbrand nur 
in der mittloren und siidlichen Gruppe, und dass Feucrbrand xweifellos gegentiber 
Perlmutterschale das Fritbere darstelle. Diese Argumento bleiben in ihror Kraft 
gegen Brown frihere 
‘Mondmythologie der Andamanesen vollstindig fallen wi 
Richtung sprochen auch die beiden Tatsachen, 
Fotklore (0.2.0. §. 267) selbst berichtet und aufriehtig gesteht nicht erkliren zu kinne 
und die in der Tat 2m seiner Anffassnng in scharfem Widerspruch stehen : duss Daria 
im Siiden nabez unbekannt ist, und dort Puluga allé Stiirme zugeschrieben werden, 
dass aber auch im Norden Blitz und Gewitter nicht mit Tarai, sondern une mit Bilikw 
in Verbindung gobracht wenten, obwolll letatere den Nordostmonsun reprisentirt, der 
ftir gewilnlich schiinos Wetter bringt. 

So int der jetzige Artikel Mr. Brown's interessant nicht nur durch das, was oF 
ty sondern nioch melir durch das, was er iibergebt. Das sticht um ¢o mehr hervor 
gegentiber der Vohemenz und der sittlichen Enstriistung, mit der er jetst einige 
Inkorroktheiten hervorhebt, die ex it gefunden haben Zumal dio sittliche 
Entriistang ist hier etwas sehr scltsames. In wissonschaftlichen Diskussionen reifer 
‘Minner entschliesst man sich nm auf dio schwerwiegendsten Griinde hin, seinem Gogner 
den guten Glauben abzasprechen ; ich erinnere mich keines Falles, wo dieses Gesotz 
mit solehem Leichtsina iibertreten worden wire, als es von Mr. Brown goschicht. 
der mir hier “suggestio falsi” und “careful omissions” yorwirft. Wenn ich in die 
Fussstapfen Mr. Brows's troten wollte, so miisste ich jetzt sagen, dass die entriistete 
Vehemenz Mr. Brown's sich aus dem Bestreben erklire, die Aufmerksamkeit der 
Leser absulenken von den entscheidenden Punkten, die er anwiderlogt lagsen musste. 
Teh hiite mich, eine solche Beschaldigung auszusprecben. 

‘Mr. Browa wirft mir zuerst vor, dass ich das Wort “firebrand” durch “torch” 
ersetzt und gesagt habe, dass “ torehes” gerade so gut von Minnern wie von Frauen 
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gebraucht wiirden.~ Diese “subs ” meinersoits hat tatsichlich stattgefunden, 

bor nur in dem gans allgemeinen Sinne, als ein vom Fener genommenes brennendes 

Scheit Hols eine Fackel, im Dentschen wenigstons, gonannt werden kann. Das geschah 

ganz ohne weitere Absicht, Fir diese hitte anch jede Veranlassung gefehlt, da ich 

mit citer “substitution” in dem anderem Sinne gar nichts gewounon hiitte ; im 

Gogenteil, da gerale die “torches” von Frauon gemacht werden.® Ferner ist os 

aweifellos, dass nicht nur torches” im eigentlichem Sinne, sondern auch *firobrauds ” 

niet nur von Frauen, sondern auch von Minern gebraucht worden, wenn sic, die 

sich doch auch ans Feuer lagera, dort zufillig in Zorn geraten. Dax wind ja mu allom 

Uberfluss auch noch positiv bezeugt von dem ganz bestimmt nur ménnlichen Puluga 

der Bea, der dem Feuerriiuber einen Fenerbrand nachwirft.t Dau komnt die schon 

oben hervorgehobene Tatsache, dass gerade iu der nirilichen Gruppe, wo Biliku 

weiblich ist, der Feuerbrand in der Mythe niche vorkommt. Es zengt iiberhaupt von 

einem sehr anfangshaften Stand des Forschens Mr. Brown's, dass er uns sumutet, 

auf ein hingoworfenos Wort eines einzigen Eingeborenen eine ganze wissenschaftliche 

Theorie aufcubauen. Das ist hi da dio Ureache noch ganz 

gut angegebon werden kann, aus welcher der Eingeborene 2u seiner Meinung kam : er 

Gehdrte zu der Mischgruppe Juwoi, Kol, Puchikwar, in der das Gesehlecht Bilik's ju 
schwankend ist.f 

‘Non komme der einzige Punkt, in welchem, sacblich genommen, eine Boanstandung 

‘Mr. Brown's zu cinem Teil rurecht bestehen Kunte. Sie bezicht sich daranf, dass 

ch, um die Verbindung der Biliku der ndrdlichen Grape mit der Spinne au erkliren, 

statt der Perlmuttermuschel, welche Biliku wirtt, die Cyrena-Muschel heranzog, wolehe 

‘auch zum Verfertigen von Schniiren und Fiden gebraucht wird. Mr. Brown stellt dem 

die doppelte Versicheruug gegentiber : (1) die Perlmattermuschel wird in allen ‘Teilen 

der Andamanen, praktisch genommen nar von Frauen, zum Spalten (Offuon) und Reinigen 

von Pilanzennahrung [vegetables] und—so fligt er jetzt hineu—zu gar nichts anderem 

gebraucht ; (2) die Cyrena-Muschel wird in gleicher Weiso von Miinnern und Frauen 

lund fir die verschiedensten Zwecke, einschliosslich Boreitung von Fasern fiir Fiiden 

und Schniire, gebraucht. Die Hinzuftiguog, die Mr. Brown jetz¢ macht, dass dic Perl 

muttormuschel zu garnichts anderen verwendet werde als zum Offuon und Reinigen der 

‘Pflaozonuebrung, schliesst allerdings ihre Verwendung zur Beroitung von Schnur-Fasern 

aus, Indes darf wobl hinsugefiigt werden, dass diese jetzt gemachte Hinzufiigung, 

doren subjektive Zuverlissigkeit keinem Zweifel 2a bogegnen braueht, doch nicht von 

soleher objektiven Zaverlissigkeit ist, wie eine Konstatiernog, die unabhingig von einer 

* kontrovertierten Hypotheso an Ort und Stelle selbst vorgenommen worden wire ; Mr. 

Brown macht ja selbst ganz zutreffend diesen Unterschied beztiglich oiner anderen 

: Angabe geltend, die er auch erst nachtriiglich gemacht hatte.§ Ferner was insbeson- 

dere die Angabe Mr. Brown's angeht, dass dio Perlmuttermusehel in so hervorragender 

Weise in allen Teilen der Andamanen gebraucht werde, kann ich doch nicht umhin, 

‘es sehr auffallend zu finden, dass weder E. H. Man in der doch ziomlich eingehenden 

List of Objects made and used by the Andamanese,| noch in der List of Shells and 

‘Shell Fish commonly known to the Andamancse§ derselben irgend eine Erwihnung 

ichendon 

welchem wobl die Perlmuttermaschel, nicht aber *‘eyrena 


















































* BK. Max, On the Aboriginal Iuhabitante of the Andaman Islands, 8. 185. 
+ Portman, Nite of the Languages ofthe South Andaman Group of Languager,8.07. Portman gibt 
dawelbe fiir die Pochikwar an, bei denen er Bilib ebenfalls nur als minalich gefonden bat, 8. 100 


4 Brown, Fothiore, 2.0, 88. 266, 260. § Folbiore, 2.2.0., 88. 268, 269. 
1B. &. Mian, a0, $8. 175-187. 7 Aa0, 88. 214-215, 
sig yy Patna tes om the Languages of the South Andaman Gronp of Trib. Voeabalary, 
; 8. 1-191. 
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shell,"* feblt ; in einem anderen Werke Portman’st findet sich-zwar “mother of pearl", 
aber ohne weitere Angabe, also, wie es scheint, als blosses Naturobjekt. Dagegen 
weist die sehr cingehende List of Articles made and used by the Andamanesct die 
Perlimittermaschel nicht, wohl aber wioder “Cyrona-shell, used as a knife,” anf.§ 
Gerade diese Tatsache nun, dass bei Man und Portman von der Perlmuttermusehel 
‘und ihrem Gebranch als “kitchen knife "| ganz und gar nichts zu finden war, wilbrend 
Cyrena-Muschel bei diesen Antoren immer wieder, und zwar gerade auch 
“used as a koife” angefiihrt wird, diese Tatsache war es, die mich dazi veraulasste 
je ich glanbe, jedenfalls vor der neuen Erklirang Mr. Brown's, auch daz 
anstatt “der Perlmuttermuschel die Cyrenamuschel cinzusetzen, Das 
auniiehst aber nur in der Weise und bis zu dem Grade, dass ich annabm, wie ich es 
auch schon in meinem vorigen Artikel deatlich zum Ausdruck brachte,{ die Cyreus- 
muschel sei ans irgend einem Grunde im Norden, ganz oder zum Teil, durch di 
Perlmuttermuschel ersetst worden, da ja nur in der Nordgruppe die mit der Perlmutter 
schale verbundene Biliku m finden ist. Aus all dom geht hervor, dass Mr. Brown 
‘tu seinem heftigen und verletzonden Vorwurf keine Berechtigung hat. Ferner bleibt 
destehen, was ich ber die objektive Zuverlissigkeit seiner nouen Hinzufligang gesegt 
habe, und es liegt Mr. Brown insbesondere ob, wenn er seine Angabe iiber den Gebranch 
der Perlmuttermuschel iu allen ‘Teilen der Andaroanen aufrecht hilt, die nuffallende 
Tatsache 20 erkliren, dass Man und Portman von derselben fir ihre Gebiete keine 
Erwithoung tan, (Fortsetzung folgt.) P. W. SCHMIDT. 


Asia Minor: Archmology. ‘Thompson. 
On some Prehistoric Stone Implements from Asia Minor. By 39 
R. Campbell Thompson, M.A, F.RG.S. 

While travelling betwoon Angora and Eregli in Asia Minor last year Mr. Joseph, 
Weissberger and I obtained the stone 
implements which are portrayed in this 
article. Nos. 1 and 2 wo found on 
the surface on the rolling ground halt 
4 day south-cast of Angora, at our 
bivoune at Uzal. ‘The neighbouring 
soil was covered with pieces of broken 
pottery, but we obtained nothing ex- 
copt these two implements and half 
fring of stone, which may have been 
‘hammerhead. No. 3 is au axehead, 
which was found near the entrance of 
the Soghanli Dero, about twenty-five 
miles west of the great. mountain 
Argeus. I am indebted to Dr. G. T. 
Prior, of the Natural History Museum, 
for his courtesy in identifying them 
geologically as andesit 

No. 4 is a beautifully polished 
axchead of serpentine, which my friend 
bought at the Hittite ruins of Euyuk — syenmsemxr op axpestre ruost xEGH- 
and gave to me. Dz. Dodd, of the BovEEOOD oF ANGORA. (4) 

* Mit der Angabe, “This te the primitive knife of the Andamaneas,” 6. 228, 
Portman, 4 Manual of the Andamansse Languages (London, 1887). Aso, $8. 204-216- 
§ An, 8. 208. | So Browa's Beemnng, Fs and, 8.208 Y May, 118 88 
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American Hospital at ‘Talus, showed me soveral small polished axeheads which bad 
come from other Hittite sites, but nono were as large us this. 

‘Phere are many prehistoric remains in the country between Angora and Bregli. 
Noar Angora itsolf are sixteen tumuli, and there are scores of them in the district 
detween Yuzgat and Ismail Dagh. At a place, Ajemi, botwoon Erkekli and the Aje Su, 











IMPLENDNT OP ANDESITE yROM NEIOH- No.3, 
BOURHOOD OP ANGORA. (8) AXHMRAD YROM SOGHANL DERM. 





INCHES. 





AXBMEAD PROM EUYUK, 


south of Yuzgat (a route not marked as explored on Kiepert’s map), lies a prebistorie 
village of stone hut circles, extending for more than a mile down a small valley. 
T am indebted to the Society of Biblical Archwology for thoir courtesy in 
publishing an ascount of these and other antiquities of the distriot in their Proceedings. 
R, CAMPBELL THOMPSON. 











Africa, West. Palmer. 
Noto on Traces of Totemism and some other Customs inf] 
Hau 





land. By H. R. Palmer, M.A, LL.B. 
‘At the present day almost all the peoples called “Hausa” are Muhammadans, 

‘Thore exist, however, sinall isolated communities which have not been converted, and 

retain in a greater or less degree the customs of their forefathers. ‘These communities 

are known as Maguzawa, a word which is probably a Sudani form of Majtsm 

‘Magian ; hence “any idolater.” 
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‘Though not professing Islam, these Maguzawa have been influenced by their 
Muslim rulers and conquerors, and have in some eases dropped so much of their 
original custom that the remnant is in all but name « erude monotheism with some 
local spirit in place of Allah. On the other hand, sufficient survivals exist to indiente 
the nature of the beliefs which Islam has displuced. 

Besides these Maguzawa there are « certain munber of pagan Fulani, and other 
non-Moslem peoples of Berber affinity, who have migrated juto Hausaland at different 
times in the past. 

Hausa is the lingua franca of the country. ‘There is only one Hausa equivalent 
for the words “tabu” and “totem.” It is Aan-gidda (head of the house” or * that 
which is upon the house”). 

Te would appear that from the earliest times there have been two kinds of people 
Jn the northern portion of Hausalaud—nomandic aud settled. ‘The nomads were Berbers, 
“he settled peoples nogro or negroid. 

For the last fow hundred years the conn 
and Fulani (Berber). 

We naturally expect to find an antithesis in manners and customs between these 
two elements in the population, 

‘The Hausa was polygamous and exogamous, while the Fulani was monogamous and 
‘The Hausn acquires w wife practically by pnrehase, and takes her to 
ie; whilo tho Fulani, in his nomad stato, does not expect his wife to come 
‘und live with him till two yours after marriage, Tn feet, the sexual relations among 
tho Bush Fulani are very closely similar to those existing among the Tunreg, where 
the lmsband goes to live with the wife, not the wife with her husband, ‘There ix tho 
samo pro-uuptial looseuess of morals, though ater marringo rules are strict. 

‘Tho totems of such pagan Fulani as are found in tho northern portion of Hausa- 
land soem 0 be mostly birds, though some of them have w beast or reptile totem in 
addition to the bird. Examples aro :=— 

Bojabi Fulani—Totom fukarra (partridge). 


























hiss been inhabited by Hansa (negroid) 




























Rahazawa »  makorua yy 
Kununkwo ,, w@) fakarra 

Gi) demo (iguana) 
Sulibawa yyy urchia (ovo). 





. They all believe that if thoy kill these binls—their totoms—they will dic. 

Tn addition to these acknowledged totems there is a tabu on sheep and cattle, and 
the killing of thom except on cortain occasions. With regard to sheep, it is » common 
practice among the Yerimawa Fulani to keep u sheop with black rings round the eyes 
(tumbia maitozali), which is supposed to bring them luck. A ram with similar marking 
sont by a bridegroom to his wife’s father after marringe. It may be noted that 
p tho “women” to avert 
“Nemesis,” and the illeluck that would follow anyone praising their beauty. With 
rogard to cattle, most non-Moslem Fulani will uot kill their own beasts except at a 
festival, which is called “ Biwati 

This festival takes pluce when the first won is born to a newly-married couple—ou 
the day that his name is given him. ‘The friends and relatives of the couple assemble 
under a big tree, An ox is killod and flayed; the various joints are divided in a 
manner which is laid down between the paternal and maternal relatives; the heart 
and flesh which covers the stomach is kopt apart and is ealled  Biwali.” "The bride- 
groom, or rather ex-bridegroom’s best man at the time of the wedding, then comes 
forward, seizes the Biwali in ove hand and a blazing brand in the other, and runs 
away. His friends pursue him, but only two are allowed eventually to catch him. 
The three then go’ to a tree and light a fire; they roast the Biwali and eat it. No 
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ting rings round the eyes is a very common custom amon, 
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‘one else is allowed to eat, but if there is any over they may take it home and give 
it to the bridogroom.* 

“Among some of these pagan Fulani, eg., the Rahazawa, marriage between children 
‘of the same father is permitted, the only bar to marriage being in the case of persons 
having the same mother. At’ the end of tho year a feast called Giréwali is held. 
"Phe youths sud maidens gather in the forest; tho youths form a line. Each maiden 
then comes up and selects hier youth ; food is cooked and the couples spend the night 
together. ‘he observance of this feast is supposed to be of grent importance to the 
prosperity of the clan, Any father who provents his children going is expelled from 
the commu 

On marriage, a girl of the Rahazawa is given a white cock by the bridegroom, 
She releases the cock, which remains in ber house and is sacred. 

‘The Hausa pagaus or Magnzawa have n custom known as “Fita furra.” Several 
girls and an equal number of boys are in the antumn shut up together in an enclosure 
‘and left there for» month. Food is taken by an attendant to them. ‘Tho whole 
ome by somo rich mav, who thinks that thereby he confers a benefit on the 
‘At the end of the time any of the girls who are found to be enceinte 
‘are considered to be the wives of the youths they have lived with. 

‘A *figo” or “ gausumi" (a long upright pole) is erected inside the enclosure, 
Snorifices of goats, sheep, fowls, éc., aro made to the spirits Kuri and Uwargari or 
Uwargon 

Doubtless this custom is in origin much the same as the Fulani Girdwali, ‘The 
differonces betiveon the two are illustrative of the settled as opposed to the nomadie 
life, whilo their similarity leaves no doubt that the rite was practised to ensure 
feoundity in the clan. 

‘At tho prosont day, descent tracod through females hardly ‘exists south of the 
‘country occupied by the Kelgeres. 

‘All Maguzawa own to at least one “totem” or “tabu.” They sacrifice to certain 
spirits, but do not make images or fetishes. ‘Cho chief spirits worshi 
and a female divinity callod sometimes Uwarlawa and sometimes Uwargona, Kuri is 
‘a woodland deity, who wears a goat's skin and “barks” like a dog in the woods. 
Ho is the Hausa Pan, Uwardawa is the goddess of hunting—their Diana—and 
Uwargona is Cybele or Demeter in her attributes. With these is usually associated 
rather loosely the god of storms and rain, Gajimari, who lives in the rainbow. Sacri- 
fidos aro mate to theso deities in the farm, at tome well or tree, or at tho house, 
agoording to circumstances. Each has his or her appropriate offering. Kuri likes 
fa young red he-gont, Uwardawa red she-goat or a red cock, while Uwargona’s 
emblems are white, e.g, 8 white ewe. ‘The psychological beliefs vary from rathor 
fntricate rules of the transmigration of souls in the same family to an apparent 
absence of any definite idea about what happens after death. 

Tt must be noted that these clans of Maguzawa bear no fixed relation to the 
political divisions of the country a& they exist at present and have existed for som 
five or six hundred years. The political grouping of the various Hausa peoples ii 
Aenoted by facial marks—which are tattooed on to the children quite irrespective of 
their spiritnal and other beliefs. 

Whilo there is no doubt that the Maguzawa in general represent the most 
‘primitive historical Hausa, especially those of them who originated in Gobir, Katsina 
‘and Daura, there are a fair number of Maguzawa who admit that they have migrated 
from Borna and elsewhere, In considering the beliefs of the Intter there is apt to 
bo a doubt whether they brought them-with them or adopted them after arrival. 

The Gist-bora son always lives with his mother's relations till bis father dies. He is called 
hip father's kuaya (shame), 
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As will be gathered, therefore, from what has been said above, Hausa totemism 
‘exists only in patches. It is impossible to go to any one man or even communi 
and find ont what their primitive beliefs were. 

We may take as examples, putting as nearly as may be in the words of the nati 
nformants replies to questions asked on the subject during the lust few year 

1. A Katsina Hausa hunter community.—(Mabalhawa.) ‘Totem is the hakia (a 
short black snake.) If the Auakia kills an animal, that animal eanuot be cate 
when a boy ix born the Awakia—which, if friendly lives in the rafters—comes dow! 
to the floor of the hut. ‘The Mahalbawa think they are descended from the Awakia, 
and that anyone who killed a kieakia would die. ‘The totem descends in the male 
line, ‘They never marry a woman having a kwakia ns totem, 

2, Yan Dorina—Hausa (childron of a hippopotamus).  ‘Totem—the 
potamus sacrifice to the hippo on the banks of @ stream a hen of the same colouring 
as an ostrich, 

8. Biritchi Hausa.—Maguzawa, called “hai na fara.” ‘Totem—a fowl with no 
feathers (Fdisoasel). Informant says this fowl (kudwku haza) is sacrificed on very 

ng once a yeur. 
}) They may not eat food if iron has touched it. 
}) If fire his burnt tho town they do not eat what is left of the corn. 
(iii) Phey do not carry fire in a Aworia (calnbash) or part of one, but only 
in an akwashi (earthenware dish). 

‘These Hausa do not work on Sunday, but sacrifico on that day. 

4. Garubawa of Koffinduknduku.—(Katsina) say that they are of Berber origin, 
‘and that their customs are from the East. ‘Totem—a frog (twado). Will not touch 
the totem. Distinguish souls as good and had. ‘The bad soul wandors atter doath. 
‘The good soul returns into the womb of a woman of the family, and generalty reappoars 
ino grandson of dedeased, Rub the head of a child with milk when it is shaved for 
tho first time. Village pole (a “anya” treo), where wrestling contests are hold. 
As long as the pole (gansami) stands $0 long will the prowess of tho village youth 
remain. If the pole is blown down it is not erected till the next generation, 

Nore.—Gansami is » Kanuri word, and means ‘son of the Queen.” 

5, Kutumbawa—(Hausa) of Kazauri and Kano say that their totems are two 
4rees, the “dashi” (black thorn) aud “ ¢samia” (tamarind). ‘They may not burn or 
cout thet ‘Tabu on boys—No unmarried boy may put on swndals. Further say 
that their totem is dan maguryi (a large greon snake), which they do not kill or touch s 
and that they are originally Domawa of Bornu and hunters. Sacrifice, on the top of 
crag uear by, to “Dodo ba farin hass that turns bones white.” 
“‘Dhoir prosperity was bound up with a black rock poised on the top of the crag. When 
It they wore conquered. ‘This rock usod to war thom of coming war 
icking thrice. (Qf. Palmer, “Kano Chronicle,” Journ, Roy. Anthr. Inst, 
Vol, XXXVI, p. 65.) 

6. Fulani pagans—Baawa—Herdsmon and nomads. Do not kill their cattle 
except on the occasion of afeast. Cattle must be killed at: the foot of a treo which is 
not a treo with much sap as the dunya, Ranya, or marki trees. On tho contrary, 
troes with sap (? from its resemblance to milk) are given the cattle to eat as modi- 
cine.” In contradistinction to (8) may only take up fire in a Aworia (calabash). If a 
‘woman is enceinte and takes up fire in an earthen vessel she has « miscarriage. ‘Totem 
is a yanyawa (fox). 

7. Baban Dammo.—Hausa of earliest Katsina stock. ‘Totem—an iguana (damme). 
‘Their ancestor was, according to themselves, an iguana. ‘Tabu—will not ent any hot 
food in a calabash, and will not carry fire in one. Originally from Durbi ‘Takushayi 
in Katsina, ‘Their spirits are Kuri and Uwargona, A ewe with black rings round the 
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eyes is sacrificed to the Intter. Belief in the separate existence of souls after death. 
‘Think they come to kill the living unless placated. Put thorus on a corpse so that the 
soul cannot got away from the body, and will remain quiet. 

8. Romawa.—Hansa of Kano. Totom—dan bida (a snake). Do wot eurry fire in 
acalabash. Do not marry within the totem. ‘The totom of the futher deseonds to his 
children, but a wife keops her own totem after marringe. 

9. Yun Maisa.—Husa of Motaz in Katsinn, ‘Cotem ix dan bida (w snake), 

10. Zannavea.—Hansn of Kano, ‘Totem is a crocodile, ‘The “dashi 
sacred. 

11, Yan Zuga—Hansa of Kano, ‘Totem—x lion. 

12, Ba-Daffawa—Hunsa of Kutsina, ‘Totom—kwukia (snake). 

18, Désaroa.—Hausa of Knisina. 'Totem—kwakia (sunke). Sacrifice ov w Friday 
to Kuri and Uwardawa at intervals of three years. 

1. Kiawa-—Hausa of Kino. ‘Totom—an elephant, Snerifices made at the foot 
of a ¢samia (tamarind) to Kuri and Uwadawa, 

15, Dogarawa.—Hausn of Rimin Gado in Kano, Lotems—hadda (crocodile) 
and Awakia (snake). 

State that they were formerly slaves of the Borri-Berri, which probably means that 
they wore a servile Berber clan, ‘Their divinities are :— 

Gagimari, husband of Uwadawa, 
Kauri, son, 
Uwardawa, mother. 

16, Kimbawa.—Kulani probably mixed with Hausa, ‘Totems—Hankaka (crow), 

ia (snake). 

1 en Hausa of Baurenia in Katsina, ‘Totem is an iguana 
(dammo). Marry within the totem now, though they say formerly they did not. 
Observe Sunday as a day of rest; sacrifice on Sunday. ‘The soul of a dend man 
returns into some woman, and is ro-born in a grandsor 

18. Fan Zugamma.—Hoansa of Maradi. ‘Totem is Ramuchi, ‘Tabu—will not 
wear any clothes of light bine colour; wenring such clothes causes poverty. 

19. A man called Maisheka—n Hause of Giwa—says his totem is Atoakia (black 
snake). 

20. Berawa.—Hansa of the district of Yandaka (Katsina), ‘Lotom is a tion, 
which they dare not touch. ‘They kill all snakos. Will not burn a silk cotton tree. 
Will not carry firo in a calabash, 

21, A man called Mai-kai of Kurukuju Kats 
(snake) and the ésamia (tamarind) treo, 

22, Geawashawa of Dan Gani (Katsinn Hansa). ‘Totem is Awahia (black snake). 
‘Tho soul of the koakia is supposed to be indwelling in their king. 

23, Dubawa of Wawulknzn—Katsinn Hausa. ‘Totems—a lion ; Aimni (a tree) ; 
and shirwa (a hawk). Will not take up fire in an earthon pot (Rasko) but carry 
with two sticks. ‘The reason of this is that carrying fire in a asko causos headache 
(the hend may crack like a burnt pot). 

24. Tosca of Jikamehi—Katsina Hausa. ‘Totom—a kwakia (black snake). 

26, Damfawa—Fulani of Zamfara, ‘Totom—gamraka (crested crane), and 
hankaka (crow). 

26. Sulibawa—Fulani of Katsina, ‘Totem—burehia (a dove). 

27. Rungumawa—Katsina Hausa, ‘Totems—(i) Awakia (black snake) ; (ti) 
the tamarind tree. 

28, Arawa.—Daura Hausa. Totem—dan magurji (snake). 
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says his totems are Awakia 
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Fiji. Hocart. 

A Point of Fijian Orthography. By 4. M. Hocart. M 

In the official orthography of Fiji, whieh is that of the Method ion, 
it is the rule that ani should be affixed to the wonl preceding ® noun with 
instramental and kindred senses, thus :— 
Vakarau: to measure. Ai vaharan: the mensire, 
Puli: to kuenid. Ei pulis it is n loaf (Lavan). 

‘Though aniversally alopted by whites aud natives (mneh to their inconvenience), 
is only an instance how men dislike the simple and prefer to complicate grammar 
with “eycle on epieycle, orb in orb 

The render of Huzlewood's gr told that the article before noms of 
instrument and the like take the article ai or nai instead of @ or na. So far so 


‘good :— 

















Verb s sele (to ent). +: nai sete (Knife). 

When he wants to say hi hho naturally says “nai nona sele," only to 

be corrected and find that the right form ix “na nonai scle.” If be imagines that 
this is due to the na at the end of nona ho is set right by “nomui sete” (thy 
He cannot limit the i to possessives, becuse he ix given the lie by such 








Bi sole vinaka: it is.» good knife, 
E ndere isele tiko: ho is clowning knives. 
au haya mai sele: T intonded it for a knife. 

Atter going through this painful procoss of discovery, he remombers that 
Hazlowood notually states that these words must be preceded hy 4, whatever the clasx 
‘of word that goos before (p. 8). Justly may ho wonder why he was ever told about 
two articles na and nai, and an i that is always suffixed to the proceding word, why 
‘was he not told stenightway that a profix # makes nents of verbs ? thus — 

na isele, not nai sel 
na ivakatangi, uot nai vakatangi (tho phonograph), the thing made to ory 5 
@ irairai, not ai rairai: the appearance (raf, to 800). 

What should we think of an English grammar that were to lay down that, when 
nouns inuess are used, the suffix “in” is always tacked on the preceding word 
whatever it be, thus: anin come, a bigin come, to raisein come ? 

‘Pho accent alone condemns the received doctrine. ‘Tho law in Fijian is that the 
ecent shall fall on the penultimate ; casos in which the ultimate is affected aro obvious 
‘or possible casos of contraction (hild for hilda); but never can the accent take up 
another station, ‘Therefore, if the # were a suffix it would influence the accent, and 
wwe should have na nondi sulu and not the actual na nénai sudu (his kilt), for i is 
never ® consonant in Fijian but a distinet vowel, and counted as a separate syllable 
(eg Aila, to know ; hildi, wot Ailai, known). 

"The contention that the na and the ¢ sound like one, is invalid ; the article 
speoch is always run into one word with its noun ; phonetically “the eaptain” is one 
undivided word ; it is only logically that we ean distingnish in it two words. There 
is no more pause between the and eap- than there is between eap- and tains s0 in 
Fijian, the breath doos not halt in naisele from n to e. If wo want to write it accond- 
ing to sound it must be naisele; if we want to divide it logically we must follow 
‘common sense. 

‘Take na ika the fish, and na ika (officially nai Aa) the prefix of ordinals ; ‘they 
sound exactly alike; na ika e rua (the two fishes) differ from na ika rua (the second) 
in nothing but the e. 

Comparison also aids us ; a similar, if not the very samo, prefix exists in Badystone 
i the Solomons ; and there no mistake is possible as to 
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what master it owns, since it is stuck right into words beginning with » consonant 
‘This prefix or infix is ine, e.g. 

‘Apo: to extch bonito for the first time. Inapo: the first bonito canght, 

‘Ambu: to fish, Inambu: any edible fish or shellsish, 

Salanga: to cure. Sinalanga: medicine. (Ruv.) 

Gani: to ent. Ganani: food. (Ruv. 

Vagolomo : to hide. Vinagolomo (hidden treasure, Eddystone). 
Enough has been said to show that the orthodox orthography is « remarkable 
1 of blindness, which can only be oxplained by a mechanical adherence to first 
impressions, instead of s constant revision of grammatical rules with increasing 

‘A. M. HOCART. 
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REVIEWS. 
Burma: Languages. Brown, 
Half th Battin Burmese: A Mannat ofthe Spoken Language. By R. Grant AQ 
Brown, Indian Civil Service, Burma, London : Henry Frowde, 1910, Pp. xii+ 149. 

In this admirable little book modern methods of teuching Ianguages are appliod 
to the Burmese, It deals in a most lucid way with the phoneties of the language, 
and is primarily intouded for pupils studying Burmese with a native teacher, But 
the book may be read with plenaure and profit by those who desire merely « literary 
acquaintance with the language, 

‘Phrovghout the book the Burmese is written phonetically in an alphabet adaptod 
from that of the International Phonotic Association. For the learner this is in itself 
fan immenso advantage, for it avoids all the difficulties duo to variant spellings and 
irregularities of pronunciation, which havo'arisen through the fitting of an utterly 
uansuitable alphabet to the Burmese speech. All Burmese words are printed in black 
type, the signs, $ and , being used as in tho Burmese alphabet to mark the falling 
and abrupt tones, 

In dealing with the phonetics tho author doseribes, first the simple vowel 
sounds, and then these sounds in combination with a final consonant, and modified by 
the tones, These give all the endings of Burmeso words, and are illustrated by ex- 
amples in Burmese, with approximate representations in English, and whero nocossary 
by a description of ‘the Burmese sound. The consonantal sounds are dealt with in 
‘© similar way, difficulties and changes due to a ed in dotail. 

‘Tho author gives vo formal grammar of the langu the syntax 
and the use of particles, 52 to 101 aro occupied by 
dialogues in Burmese, with copious footnotes and instructions repeated on every 
page. This is followed by notes on various points of colloquial usage, numerals, 
relationships, &c., an English translation of the dinlogues, with a Burmese index of all 
the words ocourring in them. 
ook should form a model for similar works on the phonetics of Chinese, 
and other languages of the Far East. In it the author has justified the title, 
for, with a thorough knowledge of Burmese phonetios, of the structure of phrases, and 
use of particles, the beginner will, indeed, have gained Half the Battle in Burmese, 

8. H. RAY. 


India: Assam. Playfair. 
‘The Gores, By Major A. Playfair, with an Intrdueton by Sit Bampfyldo 4Q 
Fuller. London: Nutt, 1909. Pp. xvi + 172. 22 x Idem. Price 7s, 6d. 

Honour to whom honour is due, In 1903, Sir Bampfylde Fuller, the first 
Lieutenant-Governor of what I have heard deseribed as the Disunited Provinces, 
‘advocated with the Government of India the scheme for an etbnographical survey of 
Adsam, under the general superyision of the Superintendent of Ethnography, by officers 
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and others possessing, like Major Playfair, special knowledge of the peoples of whom 
they were invited to treat. The plun of the monographs was thought ont by him, 
and it is a real pleasure to me to take advantage of the opportunity which his preface 
to The Garos offers me, and to place on roconl the gratitude which anthropology 
‘owes to his practical recognition of the ethnic variety which makes Assam, indeed 
a “museum of nationalities.” 

Tould wish that the plan had not included the sections of Affinities and Origins, 
‘Tho place for a discussion of these topies is surely in a general volume synthesising 
the knowledge won for us by all these observers. ‘The ground has been covered in 
part already by the labours of the Linguistic Survey of India, directed by Dr. Grierson 
‘and Ston Konow. It is true that in he Mikirs Sir Charles Lyall (pages 151, ¢¢ #¢9.) 
has advanced arguments against their views on the position of the Mikir language in 
rogard to other members of the Tibeto-Burman group of languages in Assam, Scholars 
of his calibre aro unhappily few and far between, Major Playfair very wisely follows 
Dr, Griorson, but there are many interesting parallols between: the structure and 
vocabulary of Garo and thote of Meithei, ‘Thado, and Lushel, enough to establish their 
common kinship, but not, on the materials in the book before me, enough to estimate 
tho dogreo of their divergence from the archetypal forms of ‘Tibeto-Burman speech, 

In the section on Origin, Major Playfair records legend of the origin of the Garo 
which brings them from ‘Tibet, and refers in support to their craditionary knowledge of 
tho yak and thetr use in coremonials of yaks" tails, Pitch in his desoription, morely a. 
hoariay description of Butan, says: “ Thoy cut the tailes of their kine and sell them 
4 very dont for they bee in great request, and much esteemed in those partes. Tho 
4 jyair of thom is a yard long, the rumpe is abous a spanne long ; they use to hang them 
4 for brauerie vpon the hendes of their Elephants; they beo much used in Pogu and 
“ China” (Ralph Fiteh, by Horton Ryley, page 117). I suspect the legend is largely 
etiological, for I have come across similar but loss detatled legends among Naga, which 
connect them with Moithei, Kuki, and with Gurkha. I think these hill people 
recognise their kiuship and account for it in this way. If the Garo legend does aotually 
rofer to ovents so far distant as 1,000 years ago, it is, indeed, » notable fact and to be 
reokoned with in computing, as Van Geonep has recently done, the maximum, “ pour 
«dea populations dénuées d'ecriture, de six generations ou une moyenne de 160 ans 
« pour la mémoire d'un événement soit naturel (tremblement de terre, inondation, ete.), 
4 goit politique” (Religions, Mars ot Legendes, U., page 185). 

‘Thavo had occasion receatly to make rather a close and detailed study of oschato- 
logical belief in relation to funerary ritual in Assam, and it is interesting to find many 
close and suggestive parallels between Garo beliefs and practices and thoro of the 
Naga and Kuki, with whom Iam personally acquainted, ‘The monster Nawang (see 
‘page 103), who harasses the ghost of the doad on its journey to Heaven, aud who runs 
{in terror from the man who has married 1,000 wives, is surely akin to our Lushei friend, 
Pupawla, who may not shoot at men who have known three virgins or seven women 
(Shakespeare, Kuki-Lushei Tribes (Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst,, Vol. XXXIX, p. 371)). 
Tt is vo question of a hypersensitive deity who avoids contact with all desperate 
‘characters. Savage deities are not very modest or moral beings. All the advantage 
is on the side of depravity, for the soul of the uxorious Garo, like the soul of the 
famorist Lushei, escapes safely to the delights of Heaven, thence, in the fulness of time, 
to roturn to earth as a new-born babe. Far be it from me to hint at such mysteries 
fas noscience of the art of procreation, but I think it _may be worth the while of 
someone on the spot to make an offort to ascertain the ideas of Garo, Naga, and 
‘Lushei on this difficult and delicate subject. 

‘The quotation from Sir Alexander Mackenzie's North-East Frontier of Bengal 
(p- 76), is enough to whet one’s appetite for further information. We want to kiow 
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more, if more is to be known, about “dai.” ‘There are customs among the Naga of 
Manipur, and among the Lushei tribes which offer curious parallels. ‘Thus the erec- 
tion of ‘a stone monument, the assumption of the khullakpa’s distinctive cloths, 
the simple Inxury of cont of whitownsh on one's house,” or, simpler still, the 
possession of a window in one's house involves a fine to the comnn the shape 
‘of a feast, which looks very like a counterpart of the Garo “dai” customs. I had 
always looked on these acts us infractions of tubus, so that the feasts to the village 
which thoy necessitated was means of social reintegration. Major Playfair notes 
(p. 67) that the rules of exogamous marriage are in jeopardy of serious disregard, a sure 
proof of the extont to which their contamination has proceeded. Yet itis in rospoct of 
their social organisation that the Garo differ most markedly from the mass of ‘Tibeto- 
Burman tribes in Assam, ‘They are matrilinear. Haye they, as Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
suggests, borrowed this from their neighbours, the Khasi ? If uot, is it a “xport” ? 
Is it a survival from an earlier stato of things ? If 0, is it, in nny way, cansally 
related to polyandry as pretised in Tibet ? It cannot bo ensy to effect a change 
the line of descent, and the theory of borrowing has, at least, thiy in ite favour, that the 
Lymgan (100 The Khasi, p. 191, et seg.), who form a link betwoon the Khasis and 
the Garo, have gone over to tho former in the matter of language and social structure 
(see Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. I, p. 17), though rogarded as of Garo origi 
T think I have said enongh to show that this book is a valuable addi 
knowledgo of Assam, It is a sound, caroful, and modest piece of work on which the 
thor is to be cordially congratulated. If T have soomed to criticiee somo of hix 
viows, it is in a spirit of hoarty sympathy with the difficulties of his interesti 
‘and my criticism is only evidence of a desire for more from his pen, 


‘t. C, HODSON. 









































Voyages. Nicoll. 
Three Voyages of « Naturalit (Goon Eaton). By M. J. Nivel, London: ffl 
Wotherby, 1909. Pp. xxx +240, 28 x 14 em, Prigo Ts. 6d. not, 

‘Phe original edition of tho above work was published in March, 1908, and 
reviewed in Max, 1909, 8 Within the your it has beon fonnd necessary to issue w 
second edition. Tho author las acknowledged and embodied “ the criticisms in the 
“ many kind reviews,” thus corrooting tho few mistakes which bad erept into the 
‘earlior edition, ‘The principal of these errors was the statement that Easter sland war 
‘uninhabited whon first discovered. J. BAP, 














India: Magic. Henry. 
Ls Mogle dene Pluie dntigus, Yor Vitor Hoary; Profemens do Saasit 6 
comparée des Langues indo-européennes & Université de Paris, 
‘Nourry, 1909. Second edition. Pp. xxxi-+286. 19 x 12 em. 
led study of an actual aystem of magic is an excellent corrective for 
‘M. Henry's book is valuable respect, though not in this 
rospect alone. ‘The literature of ancient India affords unrivalled material for such a 
study in the Atharva-Véda, a book of magical ritual at least as old as the 
contury 2.0, and the Kangika-Sutra, a magical manual of Inter date, ‘The magic of 
the Védas is not “ primitive,” but it abounds in “ primitive” survivals. M. He 
troatmont of the funetions of the Brahmin, his chapter on “Rites do Magi 
and the section on ‘ Exoreismes par Représsilles” (p. 169) are particularly inte 
It seems that the “ voult” in Vedic sorcery i 
sorcorer’s evil wish rather than as a “sympathetic” representation of the victim. 
‘The irony of M. Henry's preface, with its strictures on the totomic theories of 
1902 and 1903, is by no means out of date, B. FAM, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Africa : Congo. ‘With Plate F. Joyce. 
Note on the Pigment-Blocks of the Bushongo, Kasal District, Af 
Belgian Congo. By 7. A. Joyce, MA. 

The Bushongo, like many other tribes of the south and sonth-western Belgian 
Congo, have a great predilection for the rich crimson pigment obtained from the wood 
‘known to them as fukula, ‘This pigment is applied by them to their bodies, especially 
fon festive occasions, and is also used to colour palm-cloth and embroidery fibre, 
Wooden carvings are also rubbed with it, and the intaglio designs on some of the older 
‘wooden boxes, which are used to contain the pigmont, are entirely filled up with the 
tukula which has beon applied from time to time throngh many years, 

Tho preparition of the pigment is qnito simple, and is performed by the women ; 
two blocks of the wood are moistened with water and rubbed together, and the crimson 
pasto which results from the friction is formed into cakes and allowed to harden, 

Before the hardening process is complete these cakes are often moulded and 
carved in ornamental shapes, but this custom seems on the decline, and the more 
modern specimens are not $0 carefully prepared and ornamented as those of former 
days, 

For nse, the requisite amount of erimson powder is seraped from the block, and 
mixed with water or palm oil to form a paste, which is then rubbed on the surface 
which it is desired to decorate. 

The accompanying plate shows a number of specimens of these ¢ukula blocks, 
obtained by Mr. E, Torday from the Bambala sub-tribo of Bushongo ; they are all of 














considerable age, and the surface of each is well patinated and nearly black. Nos. 1 
nd 8 represent female heads with elaborate coiffures; No, 4 is an axe; No. 5 0 
paddle; Nos. 2, 6, 7, and 8 aro merely ornamental blocks. ‘The shape of No. 6 is 
most peculiar, but no information is forthcoming as to what it is meant to represent. 

Of the five specimens shown in Fig. 1, a represents a basket ; a tortoise; ¢ a 
wooden or pottery bottle; d a lizard; and ¢ a figure which may be an insect, but on 
Inuinan features have been scratched by a later hand. 

‘All the specimens are ornamented with designs thoroughly typical of Bushongo 
art, all of which can be named. I do not, however, propose to enter into the quos- 
tion of pattern names here, that question will be fully discussed in a book dealing 
with the Bushougo, which is now in preparation; what I wish to mention is the 
secondary use of these twkula blocks—a use which is invested with a peculiarly 
modem atmosphere. 

‘Most primitive peoples reverence the memory of their dead to some extent ; some 
indeed provide themselves with relies of the departed, but the majority seem to concern 
themselves only with such observances as will prevent the spirit of the deceased from 
troubling the sorvivors. Among the Bambala, however, a custom exists which seems 
to indicate a point of view less purely utilitarian, When a man dies, bis heir, who 
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acts as chief mourner, distributes during the funeral ceremonies a number of these oli 
tukula blocks among the principal friends of the departed. Blocks so given scem to 
be invested with no magical character whatever, but are purely and simply mementos 
of the deceased. In fact they correspond exactly with the mourning rings of this 








continent. tT, A. JOYCE. 
Andamans. Schmidt. 

Nochmals: Puluga, das hochste Wesen der Andamanesen, Von 47 
P.W. Schnidt, S.¥.D." (Bortsetsnng von Max, 1910, 38.) 


Weun zum Schluss Mr, Brown meine Angabe, dass “string-making . . . isin 
the most eases, the work of the women,” bestreltet 40 stehen sich hier einfach wieiler 
die Angaben von B, H. Man and Brown gegeviiber, und ich habo nioht nur keine 
Veranlassung lem ersteren weniger 21 glaubon als dem lotzteren, sondern vielmehr, 
in diesem Falle, besondoren Grund E. H, Man mehr zt glauben, weil er diese seine 
Angaben volkommen unbefungen, ohne Riicksicht auf irgend eine Theorie oder Polomik 
und an Ort und Stelle gemacht hat. Die Angaben Man’s sind folgende : (1) Die 
 Bastfaser von Anadendrum paniculatum (yélba) wird hauptaieblich gebraucht aur 
 Verfertigung von Bogonsehnen, kleinon Netzen (ehépanga), Halabiindern und Schau 
© fiir dio Pfeiles ihre Herstollang ist aber nicht anf eines der beiden Geschlechter 
 Desehrinkt,"*—d.h, doch wohl, boide Gesehlechter sind ohne Unterschied, in 
annihemd gleichen Masse daran betoiligt, (2) “Um Handnetze 2um Fiseben (kid) 
“and Schlafmatten (péirepa) au machen, wird Gnetum edule (pilita) verwendet ; 
« fiir dio Vorboroitung und Verfertiguog derselben kommen ausschliosslich Frauen in 
 Botrncht."— 

Nach allen Regeln der gowdhnlichen Rechenkunst, wonn die Frauen bei 
(1) schon gerade so stark botoiligt sind, als die Minner, wenn dann ihnen allein 
auch noch die Gesammtheit von (2) zukommt, ist es doch augenscheinlich, dass die 
“most eases” in diesom Gewerbo ihnen wufallen.t Nimmt man hivzu, dass auch dio 
Korbflechtorei gewshnlich yon den Frauen betricben wird, so dart ich getrost den 
Sate avfstollen, dass auch auf den Andamanen “plaiting and twisting” voraliglich 
Sache der Frauen Selbst wonn also auch dio Perlmutterschale als iinsser 
Werkzoug Hir diese Beschiiftigungen in Wegfall zu kommen hiltto, so bliebe doch noch 
immer bestehen, dass dio Biliku dor Nordgrappe, eben weil sie weiblich ist, in nitheren 
Bosiebungen zu “plaiting and twisting” steht, und damit wiire eine Erklirung ihrer 
Beriehung zur Spinne zum wenigston angebahnt: Gerade um diese Erklirung aber 
hhandelt os sich hier, und sie wird also auch durch Mr, Brown's Rekriminatiouen 
in ibrem Wesen nicht bertihrt, selbst weun wir von den mancherlei Bodenken ganz 
abschen wollen, die, wie ich gezcigt, durch dieso Rekriminationen noch . wieder 
cerrogt werden. 

‘ollstindig ohne Bedoutung sind wieder Mr. Brown's Rekriminationen gegen meine 
Beriehung Darias des Stidwest-Monsans auf den zunchmenden Mond, der uerst im 
West-Siid-West anfgoht. Mr. Brown gibt selbst zu, dass der Sinn fiir schiirfere 
Bestimmung der Himmelsrichtungen bot den Andamanesen nicht sehr ausgebildet sei, 
und wagt meine Zusammenlegung nur zu bezweifeln. Dagegen wirft er mir vor, 
dass ich bei meiner Zusammenstellang des Namens ftir Neumond—in Bea: Oar 
dercka-da v.s.w.—mit dem Wort Daria Portmans Ubersetzung von Ogar dercha-da 
mitzuteilen unterlassen habe, wodurch die Leser verhindert worden scien, die 
Unhaltbarkeit der Verbindung von Daria mit Ogar dereka-da mi erkennen, Ich 

7 EE Man, aa0, 8 16h FAa0, 88. 168, 180. 
Dara kommt noch, dass I H, Man von den “netted reticules (ehdpanga)," die et 8.164, als von. 


belden Geschlechtern gemacht bezeichnet, 8. 180 sagt: “made and used by women.” 
§ B, H, Man, 8, 160. 
[2 
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-wiisste wirklich nicht, was fiir einen Schaden ¢s fiir meine Theorie haben sollte, dass 
Ogar dereha-da ‘ junger (oder Kleiner)* Mond” heisst ; gerade im Gegenteil, es stitzt 
sie nur noch mehr. Dass ich diese Ubersetzung nicht mitgeteilt, lag daran, dass ich 
meinen ohnedies schon Jangen Artikel nicht tiber Gebiihr ausdebnen wollte; in der 
Behandlung des Gegenstandes in meinem Werk “Die Stellnng der Pygmaenvdlker in 
der Entwickelungsgeschichte des Menschen habe ich die Ubersetzung auch ohne 
weiteres gogeben (8.211). Wenn Mr, Brown mun “confidently ” feststellt, dass keine 
philologische Verbindung bestebe zwischen Daria v.s.w. und Dereka u,8.w., 80 ist mir 
diese Konfidens eivigermassen gleichgiltig ; interessicren wiirden mich uur die Griinde, 
ie Mr. Brown dafiir haben kinnte, und deren Vorhandonsein ich beaweifle, Dagogen 
hut er, ohne au wissen, selbst schon cine Bestitigung meiner Anffassung gebracht, 
Wenn, wie Portman darlogt, die Grundbodeuting von dereka nicht Kind”, sondern 
klein,” jung” ist, 80 passt ganz vortrefflich dazu, dass in dem siidlichen Stamm der 
Bale die Rede ist von dem “hig Puluga”, der awei Briider hat, die die Stelle des sonst 
vorkommenden Daria einnehmen, die zwar Jila Puluga (Ost-Puluga) wad Kuacho 
Puluga (West Puluga) heisson, aber aveifellos gogeniiber dem “big Puluga” 
‘wenigstens in dor Empfindung der Bingeborenen als “little Prluga” gelten. Es wilre 
von sehr grossom Werte, weon Mr. Brown uns don andamanesischen Wortlaut von 
“big Puluga” mitteilon wiirdot ; jo unchdem dioser ist, wirde die Bostirkung noch 
grisier soin, 
‘Mr. Brown groift endlich noch meine Angabe an, dass Davia saweilen das We 
Puluga’s sei, Ich weiss jetzt nicht mehr mit voller Bestimmtheit, worauf ich mich 
stittate, als ich diese Angabo machto ; {ch vermute, auf Mr, Brown's Mitteilung, das 
nach einer Angabe der Mischgruppe Juwoi-Kol-Puchikwar, als Weib des miiunlichen 
Bilih dio In Chria erscheint.$ In Charia stoht hier zweifellos nn Stelle des Zeria 
noben Bilik; auch ist das Wort Charia dom Wort Teria nicht allaufern stebend ; abor 
ich vermichte nicht den Beweis dafiir zu erbringen, dass aulautendes ¢ in dieser 
‘Sprachengruppe unter dem Einfluss des auslautonden m von Jn (== Frau, Mutter) 20 
Teh habe doshalb gar keine Schwierigkeit, auf diosor Angabe nicht au 
Bs war ja gar nicht der weibliche Charaktor Zeria’s, wornuf 08 mir 
cankam, sondem seine tiberall gegentiber der von Puluga-Biliku surlicktrotende, goringere 
‘Bodoutung, und diese wird auch Mr. Brown nicht wagon in Abredo zu stellen. Noch 
cin weiblicher Charaktor Zeria’s wiirde meiner Lunartheorio nur aur Verlegonheit 
xgoreichen, da ich doch Teria mit dom zunobmenden Mond identifizir, dieser aber in 
igesetzten Mythologie gerade niemals woiblich ist. Andererscits bietet der 
shme Mr. Brown's, 
Brown 






































































wagt denn auch 
‘ihr auch nicht einmal der Kleinste Grad von Probabilitit su, da neben dem Gattenver 
hiidtnis das Brader- und Froundesverbilinis gerade so gut miglich und bei den Bale ja 
direkt bezougt ist.§ 

So fallen nabezu alle direkten Bonstandungen, di Brown mit soleber Vehemonz 
vorbriigt, sowohl in sich als auch in Bezug auf ihre Bedeutung fir meine Theorie 
‘von der friiheren Mondmythologie der Andamanesen volletindig susammen, Nur der 
eine Puokt ist richtig sustellen, dass, nach der jetzigen Erklirang Brown's tiber die 














* Devoha heisst in seiner Grandbeleutung nicht Kind;" wie Brown angibt, sondern “kein, 
“jung.” s, Portman, Notes, S, 204; erst Dab-deroka-da helast  junges menscbliches Wosen ” = Kind, 

Es ist ja wohl x erwarton, das von dea Mythen, dio Mr. Brown in seinem demniichst 
erscheinenden Buche veréifentlichen’ wird, stots auch der andamancsische Urtext mitgeteilt werds ; 
‘wire das nicht der Fall, co witden slo fir eigentlich wisenschaftliche Untersuchungen einen guten 
‘Toll shes Wortes verloren 

f Folklore, a.9.0., 8. 260, § Brown, Folklore, 2.0.0, 8, 260, 
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Verwendung der Perlmutterschale, mein Versuch einer positiven Erklirung der Menti- 
fikation der Spinne mit Bilikw im Norden nicht mebt aufrecht erhalten werden 2u 
K8nnen scheint, Diese Identifikation selbst bleibt natiirlich bestehen und bebilt ihr 
volles Gewicht fir die Aunahme einer friheren Mondmythologie, Nicht diese letatere 
ist durch die jetzige Brklirang Brown's gotroffen, sondern héchstens der Versuch, dio 
Entstehung eines ihrer Indizien auch positiv zu erkliren, ist zu einem Teil in Frage 
gestellt; zum anderen Teil bleibt auch er aufrecht, da jedenfalls durch die Beziebnngen 
Bilikw’s als Woib m “plaiting and twisting” ihre Identifikation mit der Spinne 
mindestens plausibel gemacht wird. 

Dagegen habe ich jetat den Vorwnrf des untichtigen Zitierens mit Nachdruck 
gegen Mr. Brown zu wenden, Er schreibt, 8.36: . . . evon if it were tre that 
“the prosent beliefs of the Andamanese concerning Paluga are derived from hunar 
mythology, it is impossible to see how this affords any evidence that the Andamanose 
formerly believed in a Supreme Being.” Es ist in Wirklicbkeit nicht leieht zu sehen, 
wie Mr. Brown die ansdrlicklichen Ansfiihrungen auf SS. 6 u, 7 moines Artikels 
tiberschen konnte, in wolehen ich darlegte, dass das hichste Wesen Puluga gerade 
nicht aus der Lunarmythologie hervorgegangon, sondern urspriinglich ein Himmelsgott 
gowesen sei; solche Uberschen gehiiren zur ‘strictness of method ” jedenfalls nicht, 
Wenn dann Mr. Brown meint: “The present Andamanese certainly do not believe 
« jn a Supreme Being”, so habo ich keine Ursache thm nicht zu glanben, soweit die 
Nordgruppe in Botracht kommt, deren sckundiiren Entwickelungecharakter ich aber 
uch dargelegt habe, Was dagegen den ‘Teil des Gebietes betrifft, der mit dem von 
E, H. Man und Portman zusammenfillt, 80 habe ich ebenfalls keinen Grund Mr. Brown. 
mebr an glauben, als den ansdriicklichen Versicherungen der beiden andern Forscher. 
‘Mr. Brown verwendete nur’ zwei ‘Trockenzeiten You jo sechs Monaten au seinen 
Forschungen bei don verschiodenen Stimmen, von denen er 3 Monato allein auf 
Klein Andaman zubrachto; wen er num wirklich glaubt, in dieser Zeit schon eine 
“intimate knowledge of their ways of life and thought erworben zu haben, so m 
die Ansprliche, dio er an cine solche “intimate knowledge” stellt, doch wobl etwas 
doscheidene soin. E. H. Man war vier Jahre auf dem enger umgrensten, sildlichen 
Gobiot titig, und V. Portman weilte, soviel ich woiss, mindestens sieben Jabro auf den 
Andamanen, Wenn nun auch die Vorbildung Brown's fiir diese Untersuchungen eine 
eziellero war und er die kiirzero Zeit, durch eine ausschliessliche Verwendung 2u 
wwissonsebaftlichen Zwooken bis 20 einem gewissen Grade kompensierte, so ist doch an 



















































eitraum erforderlich. Dazu kommt, dass innerhalb ‘des gegebenen Zeitraums 
aweifellos tir Mr. Brown nicht méglich war, sich eine solehe griindliche Kenntnis der 
Sprache ansucignen, dass or sich don Eingeborenen nicht nur verstindlich machen, 
sondern auch deren Gespriichen unter sich obne Hilfe eines Dolmetschers mielos 
hitto folgen kénnon; erst bei einem solchem Masse von Sprachkeuntnis aber beginnt man 
in den Geist eines Volkes wirklich eineudringen. Durch diese Ausfiibrangen habe ich 
nicht die Absicht, die wirklichen Verdienste Mr. Brown's herabzusotzen ; ich erkenne 
im Gegenteil an, dass er durch seine, zweifellos entbehrangsreichen Forschungen 
ich grosse Verdienste erworben hat. Aber er selbst sollte die Anerkennung, die 
er mi fordern berechtigt ist, nicht dadurch in Frage stellen, dass er verlangt, man 
soll obne Kritik im einzeinen immer und tiberall ausschlicsslich seivem Urteile 
gegeniiber dem Urteil anderer wahrlich nicht minder verdienter und znverlissiger 
Forscher folgen. 

Zam Schluss habe ich noch ein hosonderes Wort mit Mr. Brown zu sprechen, 
Wenn Mr. Brown mich auch fir einen alten Siinder zu halten scheint, bei dem 
noch 2u hoffen sei, dass er sich bessere (8. 37), so gibt mir seine Jugendlichkeit j 
desto mehr Recht, ru hoffen, dass er bald einsehen wird, dass einige weniger gute: 
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‘Manieren in wissenschaftlichen Erértorungen einen seblechten Eindruck machen und 
{je cher desto besser abgelegt werden. Was mich am meisten ersiaunt hat, das ist, 
dass Mr. Brown nicht nur die Richtigkeit der Ansichten seines wissonschaftlichen 
in gutes Recht ist, soweit er Griinde dafiir vorbringt, sondern 
dossolben in einer Weise angroift, wie es bisher in 
terungen doch nicht tiblich war. Ich habe bereits oben (8.1715) 
auf einige Pankte dieser Art hingewiesen. Uber alles Mass geht aber der folgende 
Satz, dureh welchen Mr. Brown mir nicht mur fiir dic jetaige Diskussion, sondern fiir 
‘alle Ausfiibrangen auch meiner sonstigen Arbeiten das anfrichtige Waliheitsstreben 
“On the contrary, it must be evident to all readers of Father Schmidt's 
“writings that he is always soeking, not the truth, but evidence for a pre-formed 
theory” (S. 34). 

Als vinzigen positiven Belog fiir seine Anklage flihrt Mr. Brown eine Stelle aus 
meiner Besprechung des VI. Bandes der Reports der Cambridge Torres Strait’s Bx- 
edition in Anthropos, B.V, 8. 272, an, wo ich za Mr. Haddon's Koustatierung : We 
“ did not discover in Torres Strait unything like an All-Father or Supreme Boing” 
bomerkte : “Mr. Haddon has taken Gare to formulate exactly what he was able to state, 
«and T shall endeavour not to be less exact by holding the thesis : ¢ There must have 
“ heen an All-Father or Supreme Being in the religion of the Enstern Islanders’. . .” 
Mr. Brown ist _nun der Mofung, ich hittte, trotz der Konstatierung Mr. Haddon's, 
weits doch noch immer daran festhalten wollen, es milsse wntor allen Umstiinden 
wlen gewoxon sein, Aus einem Briefe vou Mr. Haddon, in 
dom er inir fiir die Bosprechung des VI. Bandes und seiner “ Races of Man” dankte, 
erfubr ich, dass auch er, der das froitich loyaler verwendete, dioser Anflassung wa 
Teh habe in einem Brief an ihn vom 21. Februar das richtig gostellt, Ich awoifle nicht, 
dass diese Richtigstollang nicht zur Kenntnis Mr. Brown's gelangt ist; denn sonst 
hiitto or dioson Fall nicht so verworton kénnon, wie or os in seinom Artikel getan. Die 
Richtigstollung bestoht in folgendem : Ich gebe #0, dass der Wortlaut dos englisebeu 
‘Toxtos die Anfassung Mr. Haddon’s und Mr. Brown's ermbglichte. Ich meine aber, 
dass auch das, was ich wirklich sagen wollte, heransgeleson werden kéunte ; und 
fanderersoits ist dio darin mir impatiorto Stellangnahme eine derartig unsinnige, ja 
fast wabnsinnigo, dass Mr. Brown vorpflichtet gewosen wire, sich erst privatim tu 
vorgewissera—wie Mr. Hiddon of loyaler Weise tat—ehe er damit bosehuldigend an die 
Offontlichkeit trat, Der Gedanke, den ich austriicken wollte, ist diesor : “Mr. Hinddon 
“hat wich gauz oxnkt ausgedriickt als er sagte—nicht : os gibt vind gab in der Torres 
“ Strasse kein hiichstos Weson, sondern—: wir baben Kein solches dort entdeckt. 
“Joh werde mich nun bemilhen, nicht otwa weniger exakt 2 sein dadurch, dass ich 
« festhalten vwiirde: Es muss witer allen Umstinden ein hiehstes Wesen da gewoson 
« ‘Soin. Man sioht also, dass durch die Gerundivkonstruktion “ by holding” der 
frroale Konjunktiy “dass ich festhalten wiirde” nicht zum Ansdrucke gelangt ist, 
rund forner dass das, was ich sagon wollte, so ziemlich dns gerade Gogentell ist von 
dom, was Mr, Haddon und Mr. Brown aus den Worten entnalmen. 

Ich free mich nnn, dass Mr. Brown, nachdem ich ihm in einem Brict diese 
Mitteiling gomacht, soin Urteil in cinor Erkliirung an “Man” aurliokeieht, und 
ich danke ihm fiir diesen loyalen Schritt. Es ist wabr, er war dor angogriffene 
Teil; aber es ist cin Intum von ihm zn glauben, ich hiitte an der subjektiven 
ingend einer seiner Angaben gezweifelt. Wenn ich von ihm mehr 
“}rond-mindedness” gewiinscht habe, so hatte ich dabet nicht die Absicht, seinen 
guton Glouben in Frage au stellen. An einer Stelle freilich habe ich gesagt, dass 
er, “perhaps unwittingly”, “leading questions” gestellt habe. Aber in dem 
“perhaps unwittingly” habe ich wértlich gebraucht, was er von E. H, Man sagte, 
und ich hatte dabei die Absicht, Mr. Brown tiber das Bedenkliche eines dber andere 
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gofilten derartigen Usteils dadurch au botobren, dass ich es einmal beispiclsweise 
‘auch bei ihm selbst au Anwendung brachte. 

‘Damit ist, zm meiner Frende, ein persinlicher Gegensatz, der sich au bilden 
Arohte, bescitigt. Die Austragung unserer sachlichen Differenzen darf dadurch in 


einer Weise behindert werden ; ibr vor allem sollte dieser Artikel dienen. 
P, W. SCHMIDT. 





England: Archeology. Greenwell: Gatty. 
The Pit Dwellings at Holderness. Hy Canon Greenwell, F.RS. and AB 
the Rev. R. A. Gatly, LLB. 

‘Tho implements of stone and vessels of pottery now brought under the notice of 
the Instituto, though of a very humble, even rude, description, and showing very little 
evidence of skill in the hands of tho makers, are nevertheless of importance for the 
ight thoy throw upon the cultivation of carly man in Britain, or at all events in that 
part of it in which they have occurred. ‘They all belong to the appliances of domestic 
life, nothing which ean be regarded ns a weapon, except scrapers, having up to the 
present time been discovered, ‘They have beon found on the floors of pits sunk into 
tho boulder clay, and on account of tho circumstances connected with them they must 
be regarded as the dwelling-places of people living uader very primitive conditions, 
‘They aro placed within an area, the extent of which has not yet been ascertained, in a 
position at the present day not far situated from the coast, in the district of Holderness, 
in the Bast Riding of Yorkshire, 

‘At tho time they wore inhabited they were no doubt placed much further inland, 
the sea having oneronched very largely during long period on that part of the eastern 
shore of England. ‘That these people lived at some distance from the sen appears to 
bo shown by the absonce of the bones of sea fish and marine shells, It is possible they 
may not have been able to catch fish ; still there must have been an abundance of shell 
fish on the coast, and the contents of rubbish heaps in the dwolling-places of other 
early poople living near the sen show how large an element in thoir dictary were 
cockles, oysters, mussels, limpets, and such like food. 

‘Pho greater number of the pits hitherto explored are situated near the village of 
Atwick, two miles from Hornsea, but they have been observed as far as three miles 
north and the sume distance south of that place. At Rolston, threo miles south from 
“Atwiok, two have been discovered on the cliff face, owing to the washing away 
‘of the land by the action of the sea, ‘They occur apparently in groups, and are 
‘so numerous that it is evident tho district was then ocoupied by a Inrge populatic 
‘This sooms to have consisted of people who, if we are to judge from their domestic 
delongings and their place of abode, must have been in a condition of life little 
above that of savages. 

Nor, does it appear, were they living in the neighbourhood of people who had 
attained to higher stage of progress, for if this had been the case it might havo 
boon expocted that some article of a superior kind, or one of their own rude tools 
made ont of an implement of better manufacture, might have been found. This 
hhas sometimes occurred on sites occupied by people in much the same social condition 
fas these pit-dwellers of Holderness. This evidence is, of course, only negative, and 
not in any way conclusive, but it has a certain value and is worth being noticed. 

‘The pits were first discovered by Mr. William Morfitt, of Atwick, when digging 
the foundations of a house, who from that occurrence was led further afield in 
search of other pits of a similar kind. In this he was successful, and it is due to bis 
cuteness, persevering energy and patient care, that so much has been recovered in 
eonnection with a community of very early dwellers in that part of Brits 

"That theso very humble places of abode were the dwellings of a people living 
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there at an early part of the period which is called neolithic docs not admit of much 
doubt. ‘The inhabitants of Britain, during the Neolithic period throughout the greater 
part of that time, and over the whole country, except, perhaps, in some remote places, 
‘were acquainted with the art of grinding and It is quite possible, 
however, that in the early stages of their cultivation, like the still older men of 
palwolithic days, they may have been ignorant of that important process in the 
‘manufacture of stone implements, ‘To stich a time it may be the pitalwollers of 
Holderness belonged, Anyhow, no stone hias been found in the pits which shows the 
Teast trace of sich n process of polishing. 

‘That these people were living at a very early period, during the time when stone 
‘and bone were the only materials ont of which weapons and implements wore mado 
(though not in that time, the paleolithie, when the mammoth and other extinct animals 
occupied the country), is shown not only by the articles found in the pits, but even 
more coriclusively by the position which the pits assume in relation to the surface 
soil and its contents, by which they are overlaid, 

In that part of Holderness where these dwelling-places have been discovered 
the underlying strata aro covered hy a deposit of boulder clay of varying thickness. 
‘This clay, which contains, together with the usual rolled and seratched pebbles and 
larger blocks of various kinds of stone, the remains of the mammoth, and other 
nimals belonging tp the same fanna, has been excavated in places to form tho pits 
which constituted the living-places in question, 

‘Phe pits, which are generally abont 5 fect deop, vary considerably in shape and 
vite, ‘Thoy are mostly of an elongated form, in some eases as long as 40 fect by 
9 or 10 feot in width. ‘They are now filled in with a dark-coloured deposit, evidently 
the rosult of mnd washed into them by an overflow of water, apparently tho result of 
local rainfall rather than of a general flood of water, ‘This mud deposit has not beon 
found to contain anything except the hardened mud itself, all the animal bones, 
implements, and pottery having been found on the floor of the pits 

‘After this flooding had taken place, which either drove out the occupants, or 
found tho pits already deserted, they became covered by m deposit of surface soil from 
15 to 18 inches in thickness. ‘This soil, which equally covers the boulder clay and tho 
pits, has nover been in any way broken through, or otherwise disturbed in the spaces 
ovenpiad by the pits, and, therefore, they must have beon dug out and inhabited before 
the mnd was carried ioto thom, and the surface soil had Inter on accumulated over 
them, In this surface soil the ordinary implements of flint, and other stones charnc- 
toristic of the Neolithic Age, and in some measure those of bronze, have been found in 
fair abundance. On the other hand, neither’on tho floors of the pits nor in the filling 
in has any example of the highly-finished implements of the Stone Age, or any portion 
of one of them, come to light. 

‘Phis is a very important fact in connection with the time when the pits were 
occupied. ‘That time can only, however, be considered as it has a relation to other 
periods of occupation in the Stone Ago of this district, and it must not be attempted to 
give it a place in chronological time. If the occupation of the pits is considered with 
reference to other and later periods, when the country was inhabited by early man, 
it is ovident that the people, who had their abode in them, must have been living 
there a long time before the neolithic men of the polished Stone Age were settled 
in the distriet. 

We caunot say how long the pit people had lived in these dwellings. First the 
pits became filled in with a deposit, the nature of which wonld require very many 
‘years for its accumulation, After that, a surface soil had grown over them, of ‘a depth 
‘such as could only have taken place by the gradual growth of long period. Upon 
this surface the ordinary neolithic man lived, and within its soil are found the imple- 
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ments he had used, and lost. Who can say how long before his days were those during 
which his possible ancestor lived his life, endowed with the poorest means of existence ? 
‘That time must have been very remote, and the interval between the occupation of the 
pit-dwellers and the people who used polished stone implements very great. 

W. GREENWELL, 

‘The above are Canon Greenwell’s views on this subject, and as I was present 
with Professor Boyd Dawkins at the oponing of the Rolston pit I am able to 
supplement them with details from my own observati 

‘Tho first pit discovered by Mr. Morfit came to light in the proooss of digging 
the foundations for a new house, and four moro wore found as the work proceoded. 
In all these cases the surface soil was disturbed, and got worked in with that of the 
pits, so that it was impossible afterwards to see the exact position of the Inyors. A 
later discovery on the cliff face, where the ground is perpetually falling into the sea, 
Drought to light a pit in section, a drawing of which is given in Fig. 1. 

This pit is on the property of Colonel Huworth-Booth, at Rolston, who kindly 
gave permission to havo it examined, and I visited it with Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
while Mr, Morfitt was engaged in digging it out, It was at once seen that n surfaco 
soil of about 18 fuches complotely unbroken lay over tho pit. It was of « colour 
‘and texture different from the black mud which filled ‘and the boulder clay 
in which the pit had been excavated. 
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Mr. Morfitt has oponed about thirty pits, and in all those onsos ther 
indication, by mound or depression, of tho existence of a pit below. Sometimes the 
vogetation appears more rank, and group of thistles or a darker patch in a comticld 
may serve to show that there is a pit on the spot, but thoso aro the only guides. 

It was fortunate that Professor Boyd Dawkins was present to confirm the 
‘unbroken position of the surface soil, as on this point the principal evidence of the 
antiquity of the pits depends. 

In every case the pits are found to be filled with a black mud, which bakes 
like clay in summer, and ean only be dug out during the winter-time. Whether this 
mud is due to some great overftow of waters or is simply the working in of rains 
hhas not been decided. 

In the present ease of the Rolston pit we found the depth of the pit to be about 
5 feet 9 inches in the centre. ‘The breadth could not be definitely ascertained, as 
somo of the side had fallen down upon the shore, but Mr, Morfitt thought it must 
hhave been about 9 feet. ‘The length was 40 foet, and it had an ontrance from the 
south sloping down gradually to the contre, where the fireplace was in situ, composed 
‘of rough stones. Near by was @ broken cooking pot, which Mr. Morfitt has restored, 
while broken bones, heavy stone pounders, and rude knives, and flint flakes lay 
seattered around. On the floor were the remains of a peaty substance, which might 
hhave been composed of grass and rushes, suggestive of a couch, while near the fire 
lay the bones of a dog curled round as if it had gone to sleep in that position, 
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Professor Boyd Dawkins examined the bones taken from this pit, and they proved 
to be those of Bos longifrons, and comprised horn cores, teeth, aud broken bones of 
young and old animals, tome of which were partially burnt. ‘There were also bones 
‘of horse, sheop or goat, domestic hog, and red deer. 

Tn one of the pits the atlas vertebra of whale was discovered, and this is the 
only marine relic that has come to light. ‘This seems to show that when these pita 
were inhabited they wore a loug way from the sea, ‘The cliff erosion which is taking 
place in this part of Holderness is too well known for me to dilate upon it. Colonel 
Haworth-Booth, whoso property is bounded by the coast line, told me he ealealated 
that he lost two acres or more every year by the spoliation of the son. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins describes this whule vertebra as “ partially 
« fresh, with square holes cut in the posterior articulation, Its use is certain, but 
it may have beon a stool, like the vertebra of the Megatherium found in the Pampas 
of the River Plato, and used by the Guachos for a seat in their tents.” 

Among other things found in the pits is a red pigment, made apparently from 
burnt clay. ‘The cooking-pots are of various sizes and shapes, but one very small 
cup, holding exactly a teaspoonful, is suggestive of the 2), 

The exceedingly primitive condition of thie people who inhabited theso pits is 
shown more expect 
ally by their flint H 
implements, which, 
with the exception 
of somo of the 
serapers, are hardly 
recognisable stools. 
When — compared 
with the tools found 
‘upon the surface soil 
above the pits the 
contrast is very 
reat, and it is 
impossible to sup 
pose the inhabitants 
of the pits existed 
at the same tine us the race who dwelt upon the surface of tho land, We may 
therefore reasonably couclude that after the inhabitants of the pits lad vanished, 
aud after he filling iu of the pits with mod, and on the top of thiv a deposition of 
surface soil from 15 to 18 inches, a later people sottled on the soil, and made the 
tools now scattered on the surface. ‘This must throw back the date of the pit-dwellers 
to a very remote period of timo. 

Canon Greenwell remarks upon this absence of any superior class of imple- 
ments, “ that it the people had been living at the same time with others of superior 
“knowledge in flint manufacture, gomo of the latter implements, or portions of 
« them, would have been found in the pits, as in tho easo of the kitehen middens 
« in other localities.” 

Canon Groenwell also testifies to the excellent work dove by Mr. Morfitt, who for 
more than twenty years has steadily pursued the investigation of theso pits, and carefully 
collected the objects which aze now exhibited for the first time. Only those who, like 
iyself, have been present at the excavations know what laborious work it is, often in 
the teeth of furious gales in winter on the north-east coast, to dig through very hard 
amud, every bit of which has to be examined with the fingers numbed with cold. No 
work ean be done in the summer time as the mud and boulder clay are baked as bard 
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as brick. Tt is true the objects which are found are not valuable in themselves, but 
their extreme rudeness and primitive character give them a claim to be ranked among 
the earliest records of neolithic man in his domestic life which have yet been discovered. 
R.A. GATTY, 
In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, Professor Boyd Dawkins 
thanked Mr. Gatty for bringing this interesting discovery of Mr. Morftt’s before the 
Institute, and said that he could testify to the accuracy of the details and to the energy 
‘and enthusiasm of the discoverer. ‘The find is clearly proved to be of early Neolithic 
age from the geological section. ‘The inhabited site—now on the edge of the cliffs at 
Rolston—was a camping ground in a hollow in the boulder clay, that had been filled up 
ial wash up to the base of another subaiiial accumulation that covers the 
like «mantle, In this aro neolithic implements of the usual higher types 
of the Yorkshire Wolds. ‘The boulder cluy was being formed in this aren while the 
south of England was inhabited by the palwolithic hunters. ‘The date of the find is 
therefore clearly shown by the section, withont reference to the further evidence of 
the remains of the short-homed ox (Bos longifrons), introduced into Enrope by the 
neolithic peoples : 


Africa: White Nile. Cole, 
African Rain-making Chiefs, the Gondokoro District, White Nile, 49 
Uganda. By W.E, R. Cole, Assistant District Commissioner. 
“ ‘Phe district administered from Gondokoro is the most northern of the three which 
comprise the Nile Province of Ugande, ‘his district was formerly part of the 
Equatorial Provines of Egypt, and is soparated on tho north from the Sudan by the 
45th parallel of latitnde, on tho wost from the Lado enclave of tho Congo by the White 
Nile, while on the south it roachos to the Assua river, and to the east to the distant 
and unadministerod tracts around the northern shores of Lake Rudolph, 

‘Tho chief tribes who look to the District Commissioner at Gondokoro for protection 
are the Bari, Lnluba, Lokoiya, and the Latuka, 

Tho Bati were particularly tronblesome to Sir.Samuel Baker in 1870, but are now 
© peaceable and tax-paying community. Most of the chiefs of theso tribes are rain- 
makers, and enjoy a popularity in proportion to their powers to give rain to their people 
at the proper season, In one instanco I camo ucross a rain-makor who was not a chiet 
but just a “drawer of water for his people. ‘This arrangement did not answer very 
happily, for there was always friction, and the chief, who himself had proved a failure 
8 a rain-maker, was very jealous of the power exercised by his man, 

Rain-making chiefs always build their villages on tho slopes of a fairly high bi 
they no doubt know that the, hills attract the clouds, and that they are, therefore, fairly 
safe in their weather forecasts. ‘The huts aro conical in shape, and’ euch is usually 
surrounded by @ bamboo fence, though in many eases the whole village is enclosed 
by one stockade, y 

Bombo, the paramount chief of the Bari, is porhaps tho best known of the raine 
‘makers, and this man produces water from the clouds not only for bis own people but 
frequently for people in the Sudan, 30 or 40 miles away,~and receives altogether quite 
a handsome return in kind, 

Rualla, chief of the Luluba, is warm supporter of the Government, and a most 
friendly old man who lives on a beautiful tablo-land at the top of @ range of hills. He 
hhas great reputation as  rain-maker. 

Lummelun, the Lokoiya chief, who gives much trouble, and is a great raider and 
the fear of the countryside, is another of these magicians, though a more insignifieant 
and stupid man it would be hard to find, 

Lukuwyero, the Latuka ebief, whose warriors wear the celebrated helmets and 
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nothing else, is another rain-maker. His fighting men wear helmets made of plates of 
eaten brass fastened on to the hair of the head, which is afterwards shavod off and 
forms the lining of the helmet, which is then worn only on special occasions, and being 
burnished, looks very imposing in the African sun. 

‘The methods employed by the rain-makers are much as follows 

‘The chief having been besonght to make rain for the village, and having duly 
received various presents of cattle, sheep, gonts, and sometimes even a wife, vory wisely 
selects a day, on which to fulfil his promise, when clouds are to be seen in the sky, and 
‘on which the wind is favourable. He generally smears himself over with wood ashes, 
‘and wears many curious charms of wood and stone around his neck and wrists, and 
sometimes his waist and ankles are similarly adorned, He next produces a pot, roughly 
made of clay, in which he keeps his rain-stones. ‘These aro stones which have been 
found upon the hills, and are curious either for their shape or colour. I brought 
several of them to England, and some wero found on examination to be pieces of rock 
crystal, aventurine and amethyst, ‘The stones are then covered with water and the 
chief takes in his hand a peeled cane, which is split at the top, xnd with this he 
beckons the clouds towards him or waves them to n ‘promised land,” tho while 
muttering some strango incantation. He is most persistent in his endeavours and 1 
have known these frantic efforte with his wand to last for hours, If the rain clonds 
come and the rain falls on the desired spot, all is well, but if, as sometimes happens, 
the clouds are carried to the distant hill and shed their moisture on the oultivation 
of an unfriendly chief, he will tell his people that the chief over thore is bad man 
fand has stolen the rain, ‘This sometimes leads to a raid on the Incky village and to 
many broken heads. In such case rain is promised for another day and is genorally 
fortheoming, which is as well for the ropntation of the chief, who in consequence of 
his rainemaking abilities is held in great respect and veneration 

On one oceasion I had been out for n day's shoot in the Luluba country and 
old Rualla, tho chief, bad accompanied me. We hn had a successful day and I bad 
Killed an elephant, the cutting up of which had kept us out rather Inter than usual 5 
on our way back’ to the camp wo were overshadowed by heavy thunder clouds 
which threatened a deluge at any moment, Old Rualla said it would be all right as 
ho would Keep the rain off until wo were in camp, and, proceeding in advance of 
tho party, ho continued for the rest of the jonruey frantically to wave the clouds 
away with his wand, I must say his efforts on this occasion were most successful, 
for we no sooner arrived than a perfect torront eame down which would have beon 
‘most unpleasant on the march, though had we walked less quickly I think we should 
not have escaped a good ducking in spite of the rain-maker’s magic. However, the 
old chief was immensely pleased with himself and delighted to have such an 
opportunity of showing “the Government” that he could really do something in his 
own particular line. I myself gained the reputation, not as a rain-maker but as a 
“lucky porson,” because #0 often, much to my personal inconvenience, I took rain 
to a parched distriet while on my visite of inspection. 

On another oceasion I was on the point of moving my eamp when rain threatened. 
A Bari took a bunch of green leaves in one hand, and a bunch of dry grass in the 
other. He cast the green leaves into one of the camp fires, and lighted the bunch 
of dry grass, with which smouldering torch he proceeded to wave away the rain, At 
the same time another man, also a Bari, endeavoured to beat back the clouds with a 
split cane. In this instance the rain came down heavily, though the two men continued 
their exercises for quite an hour, and all the time their unemployed hands rested on 
‘8 branch of the tree under which they sheltered, regardless of the vivid lightning which 
played incessantly around. ‘These men were just two ordinary Bari, and not rain-makers 
of any repute, 
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Rain is the one thing which matters to the people in those districts, as if it does 
not come down at the right time it means untold hardships for the community. It is 
therefore small wonder that men more cunning than their fellows should arrogate 
to themselves the power of producing it, or that having gained such a reputation, 
they should trade on the eredality of their simpler neighbours. 

When a rain-making chief ceases to convince his people of his spec iy 10 
work magic he generally dies, or is more probably made away with, and another and 
‘more successful man reigns in his place. Sometimes such a man sees the signs of 
discontent, and flies betimes to a neighbouring tribe to whom he offers his services. 

‘The post of a rain-maker appears to me, unless it also carries the chioftainship 
‘with it, @ most precarious one. W. E. REYMES COLE. 








REVIEWS. 

Crete. Hawes, 
Grete the Forerunner of Greece. By C. H. and H. Hawes. (“Library of 50 

Living Thought.”) London: Harper Bros, Pp. xiv + 158. 18 x 11 em. 
Price 2s. 6. 
oy 
archwology. Like Professor Ronald Burrows's admirable Discoveries in Crete, it 
primarily an “‘cuvre de vulgarisation,” but while Professor Burrows designed his 
book for the use of a moderately learned public, that of Mr. and Mrs, Hawes is 
written for the use of the “man in the street,” who knows nothing of archmology, 
but would like to know something (and that easily comprehensible) of the new 
Aiseoveries in Crete and what they mean, At the same time, since the book is written 
by authors both of whom have worked in Crete, while one is the actual excavator and 
discoverer of remains by no means the least important of these which have come to 
ight during the last few yoars, it is one to be read attentively by archwologist 
It will be especially useful to those who have found Mfrs. Hawes's monumental, but 
prohibitively expensive, work on the excavations of Gouroid unattainable, as in it 
they will find a handy résumé of her conclusions. Mrs. Hawes is, of course, the 
‘excavator of Gournid, known to us a few years ago as Miss Harriet Boyd, and hor 
husband has distinguished himself by a special study of the craniology of the ancient 
‘and modern Cretan 

Mrs, Hawes naturally illustrates her conclusions largely from the results of her 
‘own excavations at Gournit (on which there is a special chapter), and this gives 
her book a special cachet which distinguishes it from those, such as the works 
‘of Pare Lagrange (La Oréte ancienne) and Dr. Mosso (The Palaces of Crete), in 
which the attention of the reader is too exclusively concentrated on Knossos and 
Phaistos. 

But it is to Knossos and Phaistos and their discoverers, Dr. Arthur Evans and 
Professor Halbherr, that Mrs. Hawes turns for the elucidation of Gournil, and the 
fellow-feeling and good comradeship that happily distinguishes the company of Crotan 
explorers is marked by the preface that Dr. Evans has written for this book, in which 
he rightly says that, under the guidance of such authors, “the reader may safely trust 
“ himeelf to obtain an illuminating glimpse of this old MGnoan world in its various 
4 aapecta.” 

‘The intention of the book precludes any learned archmologieal discussions, 
footnotes, or references, and the absence of these makes a happy distinction between it 
and Professor Burrows’ work, which while primarily popular was, as Dr. Evans says, 
intended “for more advanced archeological studeuts.” Professor Burrows entered into 
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technical discussion, and argued for and against various points of view ; also, his book 
a mine of useful references. All this is eschewed by our present authors, who merely 
give a résumé of what has been discovered and what it all means in a pleasant style 
that commends itself readily to the general reader. Naturally, the archwological 
student who is well posted in the subject will detect here and there dogmatisms and 
unqualified adhesions to views that are disputable, but this was inevitable in short 
popular work on a subject which has only lately been discovered, and is still not yet 
ntirely threshed out. Statements must be made which there is no room to discuss ; 
and for Mrs. Hawes’ reasons we must turn to Gournia, 

One new idea is stated pretty dogmatically on p. 41, that tin came to the Agenns 
from Khorassan ; and on p. 144 we read, “The Black Sea gave them another highway, 
“for by sailing to its eastern end they made connectioos with land routes from the 
region south-east of the Caspian, which was especially rich in tin.” We imagine 
that Mrs, Hawes has no better authority for this than the legendary voyage of the 
‘Argonauts ; we have no Minoan antiquities from the shores of the Enxine to show us 
that the Ageans ever penetrated into that sea. 

Like all those who have worked and stndied in Crete (all, without exception, 
English, Americans, Italians, and Greeks), Mr. and Mrs. Hawes accept Dr. Evans's 
igoneral chronology of the finds and his system of succossive “ Minoan” period: 
Mrs. Hawes merely differs on a minor point as to the precise dates of some of 
the periods, which does not affect her entire acceptance of the scheme, apart from 
mero dates. Oue may be inclined to think that in making the “Great Palace 
Poriod” (late Minoan 1) last only half a century (1500-1450 n.c., as rogards 
Dr. Evans's 1500-1350) she curtaile it unduly, bringing it to an end too soon ; one 
would prefer 1400 as the most satisfactory date. By 1850 the third Inte Minoan 
period wae in full swing, as we know from the discoveries at Tel el-Amarna, 

‘On the subject of Egyptisn dates Mrs. Hawes says quite truly that ‘there is 
a growing convietion” that Cretan evidence favours the “ minimom" system of 
Egyptian chronology, which places the XIIth Dynasty somewhere about 2000 n.0. 
‘and makes tho XVIIIth bogin about 1580. Professor Petrio’s systom (as stated 
in Discoveries in Sinai), which would put the XIIth Dynasty s thousand years 
earlier, cannot be squared with the results of Cretan excavation. ‘The question is 
not yet settled, and for the XIIth and earlier dynastios we can only say that we do 
not know the dates, and for the mere purpose of time-measurement, enn, if we think the 
“minimum” (Meyer's) system too low for the X1Ith Dynasty, use the more or less 
arbitrary system of Brogsch, which happens to split the difference between Petrie and 
Meyer. But while the Egyptian evidence (apart from astrouomical ealealations) fights 
oth for and against Meyer, that from Crete is in his favour in so far that it tends to 
ring the XIIth Dynasty down considerably later than the date assigned to it by 
Brugsch (2400 n.c.). 

‘During the XVIUth Dynasty we are, of course, now certain of our dates 
with a few years’ margin of error. But Mr. and Mrs. Hawes are right in saying 
that still “ Egyptologists differ widely in their dates for Pharaohs prior to the 
“ XVIEIth Dynasty (1580 n.c., hence our difficulty in ascertaining the absolute 
« age of Cretan antiquities which are known to be contemporaneous with the earlier 
“ Pharaohs. 

‘The authors hardly lay sufficient stress upon the early cultural connections of 
Egypt and Crete (the possible common origin of the two civilisations in the Nile 
Deita is now beginning to be debated), and are, perhaps, inclined to minimise the 
‘mutual influence of Egyptian and Cretan art under the XIIth and XVIIUth Dynasties 
(though they mention the fact that Crete “received many ideas from Egypt”). The 
Cretan naturalistic artist was indebted for mach of his naturalism to Egypt. This 
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‘may soem a hard saying, but it is true. ‘The pheasant-hunting eat of Aghia Triadha 
(@ fresco), which Mrs. Hawes justifiably admires so much, came straight from XIIth 
Dynasty Egypt; where, however, he did not hunt pheasants, but wildfowl, we may be 
sure. When Mrs. Hawes says (on p. 127) that the work of the inlaid sword blades 
from Mycene, with their very Egyptian representation of the cats hunting wildfowl 
(besides the more truly Minoan scene of the lion hunt), is not of Egyptian origin, 
she is, of course, referring to the workmanship of the inlay, not to the style of the 
Particular subject of the eat, which is perfectly Exyptian in spirit. 

‘The statement that the theory of the style of this inlay being of Egyptian origin 
“has long been abandoned” is one of the dogmatisms wo have mentioned ; the matter 
is debateable. Mrs. Hawes does not mention the fact that the Minoan glazed faience 
must have originated in Egypt, where glazed fnlence had been in uso as early as the 
beginning of the Ist Dynasty. In revenge, the Ageans gave to Egypt the beautiful 
decoration of the spiral volute. 

Despite a tendency to idealize Minoan art the chapter on this subject is a very 
{good one ; and the conclusion of the book, on the connection between the Cretan culture 
‘and that of classical Greece, is admirable. Mr. and Mrs. Hawes subscribe to the theory, 
now, I believe, generally secopted, that the Hellenic people were a mixture of the 
rranean non-Aryan “ Egeans,” who bad developed the 
8 from the north, who brought with them the patriarchal system and the 
“ Greek language. “In classical Greece we soe the results of the mingling of two 
“ unusually gifted races—one autochthonous, the other immigrant, the former: con- 
“ qributing the tradition and technical skill of « highly advanced native civilisation, 
ally rich in art, the latter its heritage of Aryan institutions, power of co- 

mn, and an all-conqnering language.” 

‘This has been the parable of most of us for some years past, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hawes have put it in a nutshell. H.R. HALL. 


Religions. Foucart. 

La Méthode Comparative dans U Histoire des Religions. By George Foucart. of 
Paris: Librairie Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1909. Pp. 289. 19 x 12 om. 
Price 8 fr. 50. 

If criticism be a form of co-operation in scientific enquiries, anthropologists may 
cordially welcome this contribution to their labours. It is a plea for historical method 
in the strict sense of the word “ historical "—that is to say, an enquiry based wholly 
‘on written records. M, Foucart rejects the sociological view of religion, or at least the 
sociological method of enquiry, as based on @ priori reasoning rather than the positive 
data of history, and as isolating particular practices and studying them apart from their 
‘environment, He rejects the anthropological method, on the ground that uncivilised 
peoples are not primitive (whieh nobody asserts they are, though primitifs may be used 
in France as meaning savages) but degenerate, and that the evidence of travellers, 
‘explorers, officials, and missionaries is superficial, uncertain, contradictory, and, in short, 
valueless. He postulates for the effective study of the history of religions, the choice 
of a type whose evolution from age to age can be studied by means of records incon- 
testable and explicit ; avd only when he has followed and mastered those records will 
he apply comparison. Naturally he finds the best type in the religion recorded during 
Jong millenniums on Egyptian monuments. Fixing on this he presents an ontline 
‘of the evolution of some of its chief characteristics, such as the calt of animals, 
sacrifice, magic, the condition of the dead, morality, and priesteraft, as deduced from 
the monuments. 

By way of illustration he appeals from time to time to other religions. Nor, 
when it enits him, does he exclade from such appeals the religions of even uncivilised 
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peoples. Collections of ethnographical facts, he tells us, have cited hundreds of charac- 
teristic examples of belief in the existence of a soul or double more subtle than the 
body, but yet material, which outlives its corporeal envelope. The idea of soul or 
spirit, moreover, is extended to everything. In Africa (be condeseends to no more 
definite location) an offering is placed before a divine tree; the next day it is untouched 
‘ut the black iman believes that the spirit of the tree has absorbed the spirit of the food. 
But surely M. Foucart ! if the uncivilised populations are degenerate, if they represent 
tho decropitude of the race, these beliefs are but triturated fragments of civilisation, 
relies of a vigorous mauhood of religion that have passed away. If they are universal 
‘mankind must everywhere have started from civilisation, not from savagery or something 
Delow it, and religion must have sprung into existence like Athene with a mighty 
warwhoop from the head of Zeus. But that is not M. Foucart’s opinion. ‘The Egyptian 
monuments are against it. ‘They show beyond doubt that the Egyptian religion and the 
Egyptian state started from barbarism. They exhibit s continual progress in refine- 
ineot, in complexity, in order, in morality, and so forth through all the ages of empire 
‘and paganism. He repudiates, indeod, the idea that the original inhabitants were 
savage, accepting like big children without reflection aud without examination fantastic 
practices and wucouth inventions. But yet they were not civilised. ‘Then what wore 
they? A little real study of anthropology would have disclosed to M, Foucart the 
fact that no anthropologist holds that savages are destitute of reason or act without 
reasoning. He caricatures the savage in order to emphasise his contention, yet when 
it is convenient he appeals to savage beliefs and practices, and that upon evidence 
which he elsewhere denounces. It is an old trick of polemics. 

‘Pho fact is that M. Foucart is an anthropologist in spite of himself. He is always 
socking origins, His method, as far as it goes, is anthropological. His results on the 
whole concur with those obtained by anthropologists. Of course there are differences 
fof detail; so there are between professed anthropologists. But no anthropologists 
would object to an investigation of historical records where such exist. On the con~ 
trary, they gladly avail themselves of it. They quite agroo that to understand the 
‘eamel you must do more than gaze at a specimen for an hour in the Jardin des Plantes. 
‘They quito appreciate the necessity of tracking and observing him in his native haunts, 
‘They do not neod M. Foucart’s reminder of the weakness of some anthropological 
evidence. ‘The weaknesses no less than the strength of anthropological evidence are 
‘© commonplace among anthropologists thomselves. M. Foucart’s contempt for it 
would perhaps be loss if he knew a little more of it. 

Ho is a sociologist, too, though an unconseious one. Sociologists do not pretend 
to evolve the camel out of their inner consciousness. Every sociologist wonld insist 
not less strongly than M. Foucart on the necessity of studying a religion in its 
environment, in its modifications and developments. Every sociologist, like every 
anthropologist, recognises that religion is only one side of a people's life, inseparable 
from its social, its political, its military, its industrial, its intellectual sides. ‘This is, 
in fact, the very substance of his contention. If he abstracts for the purpose of 
special study some rite, practice, or belief he only does what M. Foucart himself docs, 
‘and he is equally conscious with him that the subject of his special study must be 
correlated with the whole. He is conscious, too, that for the purposes of science 
this and everything else must be traced back as far as possible to its origins, =. 

Here, perhaps, is the point where the sociologist aud the authropologist part 
company with M.Foucart. ‘The latter will go no farther than the written recor. For 
hhim where that begins is the origin of all things. He refuses to admit (in practice if 
not in theory) that there is a long history behind it, Pre-bistory, he says in effect, 
there may be—not history ; but what has this to do with the history of religions ? 
What do we know about pre-history? We only know that savages are degenerates. 
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‘Hence for him the tortoise rests on nothing. Iean find nowhere an explicit admission 
that the state of barbaric thought and custom, presented by Egyptian religion at its 
earliest appearance on the monuments, is bat a step above, and must have developed 
‘out of, pre-historic savagery. Claiming that savagery is the degeneracy and decrepitude 
of the race, he commits himself to a wide proposition that le may be safely defied 
to prove—a proposition, moreover, thet debars him from reaching the origins he 
talks about. 

‘M, Foueart has taken alarm at some theories more or less disputable advanced by 
anthropologists and sociologists on certain obsenre quostions. One or all of the 
theories of sacrifice to which he refers may, for instance, be mistaken. It may be that 
no one theory will cover all the facts. Whether trae or false, the distingnished students 
who have advanced these theories have assuredly rendored service to the cause of 
science by focussing attention upon the questions to be solved and suggesting solutions. 
Further investigation aided by eriticism is gradually arriving at the facts, and their true 
synthesis will in time emerge. Rome was not built in aday. M. Foueart is too im- 
pationt, He denouneos theory and method together, and then applies the same method 
to different facts. Naturally he obtains a divergent result, for which he procesds to 
claim the same universal ( primitif, fondamental) and exclusive character as the theories 
he is controverting. 

Anthropologists nd sociologists will, therefore, discount much of M. Foucart's 
criticisms on their methods ; they will read with some amusement his account of their 
theories ; and they will be interested to find that his sketch of various aspects of 
Egyptian religion on the whole abundantly confirms their own researches in other 
directions. Fr. 8. H 





























ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


‘Tue Sixth Congrds préhistorique de France will be held at Tours (Indre et 50 
Loire) from the 21st to the 27th of August next. An important feature of the 
Congress will be a discussion on the geographical distribation of the flint industry of 
Grand-Pressigny. In this connection it is proposed to hold an exhibition of flint 
implements from this distriet, and any persons having such in their collections, and 
deing willing to lend them, are requested to communicate with M. Edmond Hue, 
60 rue de ln Pompe, Paris (XVI‘). Subscriptions (12 francs) to the Congress 
should be sent, before July 20th, to Monsieur Giraux, 11 rue Eugénie, Saint-Mandé 
(Seine). 


‘Tue death is announced of Mr. Alfred Nutt, who was drowned in the Seine on 
May 22nd, in endeavouring to save the life of his son. Mr. Nutt, who was born on 
November 22nd, 1856, was the head of the well-known firm of publishers, aud was 
‘one of the original members of the Folklore Society, of which he became president 
{in 1897, and he always took an sctive part in the work of the Society. He was also 
‘8 member of the Honourable Society of the Cymmrodorion. Mr. Nutt was well known 
for his writings on Folklore and Celtic subjects, especially noteworthy being his editions 
‘of the Legend of the Holy Grail, and of the Irish saga, The Voyage of Bran. 











A Reapznsuir in Social Anthropology, of the annual value of £300, has been 
established at Oxford University by the Delegates of the Common University Fund. 


Carraix A. J. N. Tazwzanxz has received the Diploma in Anthropology at 
Cambridge University. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Africa : Nigeria. ‘With Plate G. Thomas. 
Pottery-making of the Edo-speaking Peoples, Southern Nigeria. HQ 
By N.W. Thomas, M.A. 

T saw two methods of making pots in Southern Nigeria—the commonest method 
at Utekon in the Bini country and at Sabongida in the Ora country ; the other, used 
for large pots only, I saw nowhere but at Sabongida, 

‘At Utekon pottery clay was obtained from Ekindolo (market), and when it was 
required for uso it was ent in pieces with a matehet, put in a wooden plato, and 
soaked in water for one night. It was then kneaded and rolled out with the hands 
into sausage-shaped masses about one foot long and two or three inches thick (Wig. 1). 
A number of these rolls wore put in a dish by the side of the potter, who is always 
& woman, 

‘Tho first process was to take the neck and shoulders of a broken pot, which was 
placed on the ground neck downwards. A roll was then taken in the right hand, 
‘made into a ball, and flattened in the palm. ‘This was then put on the top of the 
broken pot and thinned out (Fig. 1). ‘The next operation was to take a roll and fit it 
‘on the top of this base (¢f: Fig. 2); the clay on the insido was straightened out with 
the thumb, ‘The clay baso rests on the broken pot, but is revolved independently 
the pot is revolved clockwise, and the roll put on, beginning at the left-hand side, 
‘This goos on till tho side is six inches high; after this the pot base is revolved with 
the pot, and the back of the pot is supported with the flat hand, when the thumb is 
applied to the inside. As the pot grows the potter stands up, and when the body 
Dogins to contract again after attaining its full width she uses both first finger and 
thumb for smoothin, 

‘To make the neck, both inside and outside are smoothed; the clay is a little 
thicker here. A wet leaf is taken from the bow! of water that stands by the potter, 
‘and as she squeczos the neck upwards she wots it with the leaf and smooths it, 
Thin places are mended when nocessnry. In elongating the neck the direction in 
which the hand is placed is reversed each time. 

Some six hours after the pot was mado tho outside was smoothed with Ifomi : 
the pot was then put aside to dry, « process which might Inst five days. 

‘The implements used were as follows 

(@) The long leat to apply water was from the Egueue tr 

(®) The straight piece of bamboo, Ifeme, was used for smoothing the pot after 

drying a little. 

(©) Three piccos of Ifemo and two pieces of cord were used as pattern makers 

(Agme). 

(@) The smoother for the 

name of the wood. 

After the pot was dried the pattern was put on; the potter wetted her hand and 
rolled the cord round the top, and after that went backwards and forwards (Fig. 7). 

‘At Sabongida the process was much the same. A lump as big as two hands was 
taken and thinned by placing the hands inside till the sides wero raised 6 inches ; 
then roll of clay was taken and put on from right to left (Fig. 2). ‘The ontside 
‘was smoothed with bamboo as the pot grew. When it was time to begin the neck a 
roll was put on from the outside (Fig. 8); it was raised by a roll on the inside and 
water applied outside (Fig. 4). 

‘A yet cloth was then taken with a small stone in it, and the outside smoothed 
with it, ornamental circles being formed by means of the stone (Fig. 5). ‘The lip of 
the pot was formed with the cloth and fingors, and flattened outwards in the same way 
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(Fig. 6). In smoothing the pot inside, the thumb was moved in the reverse direction 
to that by which the rolls were put on. 

‘To make the turning process ensier, the sherd was placed on a large piece of 
‘wood as big as a door. 

Large pots were begun at Sabongida by another process. A ring of clay was 
put on a broken calabash or pot, and thinned with the hands. A flat circular piece 
‘was then applied inside to form the bottom, 

‘At Snbongida the pots were allowed to dry for about three days: then dry 
‘wood and bark were collected, the pots were put on a large sheet of bark, and fuel 
piled carefully round them; the whole operation of firiug did not take much longer 
than half-an-hour, and when the fire slackened the potter fanned the flames ; the fuel 
‘was renowed at intervals, Finally the pots were picked out with a long pole (Fig. 8) 
and laid down to cool. ‘The cost price in the market was 9d. for the smaller ones, 
6a. for the larger ones, and about 8s. worth was made at a baking, 

‘Potmaking is somewhat local in the Central Province, Finely-deoorated pots 
fare made at Yafu on the borders of Northern Nigeria, and at Ulola, near Benin City, 
I saw somo highly decorative pots; but as a rule they are more useful than 
omamental. 

In Benin City are made pots with homan figures on them (Tlo-Oloku), large 
round pots (wkodo), yam pots (axe), soup pots (uuaua), small pots to represent an 
obo (juju), which are called oviaze or uluebo, toy pots of the same shape offered 
(with a hole in the bottom) to Osun or Obiame, and native basins, Uhwmilan, or 
heads of ancestors, which are frequently made in bronze, are also made in pottery. 
‘The whumilau often have a projection on the left-hand side to represent the white 
feather worn by chiefs, and ot tho centre of the head to support the ivory 
tusks formerly found in the shrines of ancestors, ‘The chiefs who talked to mo 
shout theso matters were unanimous in declaring that the ivory actually rested ov 
tho heads. 

‘Phe photographs in the plate form parts of two series which supplement 
‘ono another, ‘The process was precisely the same in all essentials and in onch 
ase the photograph is selected which best illustrates the process. 

Occasionally pots are found fixed in the walls of @ house as reservoirs for grain 
‘or boans, but this is rare, and I saw it only at Apasiu, in the Uzaitui country. 

N. W. THOMAS. 


China. Whyte. 
‘The Inoset Tabu. By G. Duncon Whyte, MB. (et. Max, 1909, 96). Bil 

Residence in China has brought to my notice facts that have an important 
bearing upon the opinion which is quoted by Mr. Aston (MAN, 1909, 95) from 
Mr. Ellis's Prychology of Sex: “Tho failure of the pairing instinct. . . in the 
\ caso. . . of boys and girls brought up together from infanoy is. . . due to 
« the inevitable absence under these circumstances of the conditions which evoke the 
© pairing impulse.” With this opinion I am compelled (like Mr. Aston) to disagree, 
for reasons which have been brought almost daily bofore my notice for some fow years. 

No one can deny the remarkable fertility of the Chinese. ‘The Hoklo inhabitants 
of south-east Ohina (a purely Chinese family) emigrate from Amoy and Swatow in tens 
of thousands yearly, but still the streots of every town and village in South China are 
like those of Jerusalem, “ filled with boys and girls playing "—surely sufficient evidence 
‘that “the pairing impulse” operates quite fruitfully amongst them. 

To a varying extent amongst these Hoklo peoples there is a custom of “carrying 
% in (the word means literally “to take in the arms”) baby daughters-in-law.” 
Occasionally, of courte, the dnughterinrlow doos not enter her new home to share 
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“bed and board” till she is of mature years, but in many places the almost universal 
‘eustom is for parents to buy (for their present or prospective sons) gi 

Sometimes before children are born two neighbours, who are expecting offspring at about 
the same date, will urrange to exchange their children, from birth, if they are both girls, 
or will agree that if one is a boy and the other a girl, the girl will be sent at an carly 
date into the home of her future “lord and master.” Such “ baby danghters-in-law” 
fare treated by the children of, the house as ordinary sisters; they play, eat, and sleep 
together till puberty approaches, when the gitl is (theoretically) kept “within the 
house.” It is customary in many places for the “bride” to indicate, by a difference in 
‘tho way she does her hair, when she has been promoted to the full status of wife, but 
oceasionally the “pairing instinet” (which according to Mr. Ellis should under these 
circumstances be non-existent) is so strongly developed that the girl may be some 
‘months pregnant before her parents have arranged to have the girl's hair done up in the 
“bridal” way and before the bedrooms have been re-arranged ; before, iu fact, the girl 
married. While such strong expression of the pairing instinot is doubtless rare (for it 
causes considerable scandal), yet » marriage consummated after yoars of the closost 
intimacy is generally most fruitful, as is evidenced by the large number of yearly 
emigrants in spite of a heavy infant mortality. 

‘One of my patients is « hearty old gentleman of over sixty, whose greatest pride it 
fs to walk out carrying one or other of his great-grand-childron in bis arms, infants for 
whom future wives are being selected according to the custom of his family. 

I trust that the facts here adduced, together with the arguments contained in 
‘Mr. Aston’s article, will be rogarded as sufficient proof of the error of the suppositic 
that “the pairing’ impulse is not evoked in boys and girls brought up together from 



































 infuney.” G. DUNCAN WHYTE, 
Africa ; Sudan, ‘Thompson. 
Three 





harin Folk-Tales. By R. Campbell Thompson, M.A., F.R.G.S. 55 
‘The following three short stories were told mo by o Bisharin boy named 
;Ahmed ibn Isa in the district between the mountains Hériino and Odetno of the 
Eastern Sudan, As might be expected, the vocabulary, diction, and humour sre 
primitive, but they aro interesting as showing the relations between men and ghouls 
‘according to the Bisharin ideas (presuming, of course, that theso stories aro not of Arab 
origin). ‘The ghou} lives in a house, and, like the Arab jinn, can amass treasure and 
‘ean eat buman beings. 











Stony No. 1. 
‘Takat dr tGbare! u-baba aifb? ; durdb Gbare® : Yakat to-gtera® limsétok*. Hiréria? ; 
tak mek idum® argin tbrib? (argin ar’o! saldlib!). Durai wargin gvhartit® ha’ad’el, 








GYharat!* hima’, "Ard! herwat o-mok hima, Y"harfe!” o-Hil™ ikta!, u-dura issabik®, 
Argino ennawhob" o-meko y'hakYer argino Obie. U-ér dd eait® o-mek thi, 
Ye-ang*il kateait u-b'hirtb etir®, Enit wiard o-mok'a %no!. Datbtat™ o-b'hiirib 
f’gi® ang'il imerri® ; id’gi ang'il iftik®; id’gi ang*il Kina‘! imerrihob datbia, Td'gi 
u-6r oniwa datbia, Id’gi w'taki ye’ w'dr dabit w'hta® yabik, Yakidtt On aneb 
nan t&hai htb! On aneb jin éin heb! U-6r yetisimhi, Th Dira wargin 
hardet# han bindib ha’atta ? Indi Ané hindib ha’ad’Gni w-argin y"hieid 6n o-sorvit Fafia, 
‘To-kélé yaktsyait” irtaba. Aneb kike durd, aneb kika dur ! Dura Gmiis6 dibryaiytha 
ifre + o-argin-wa o-mek-wa o-r tha. Malémé yBhait to-ndi issat. 


A woman had a son, and the father was dead; he bad an uncle (who said) 
“ Up, I will teach you (the art of) thievery.” Ho went ; (there was) a man riding 
‘8 donkey (who) had a sheep; he led the sheep behind him. (The boy said) “Uncle, 
“ I will steal the sheep and bring it.” (Ho answered) “Steal and bring (jt); go on, 
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bring the donkey.” He went and ent the rope snd eansed (his) uncle to take (it) 
‘When (the man) missed his sheep he tied up his donkey (and) looked for his sheep. 
‘Phen the boy came after and took the donkey ; he cut off the ears and set them up 
(on ond) in tho sea, (‘The man) eamo and then did not find bis donkey. He ran to tho 
fea, he found the ears; he pulled up the ears. When he found the ears only he ran 
away: the boy ran after (him) ‘Then the man cased himsolf and the boy ran_ and 
removed tho ‘under hin. He leapt up and (said), “ What ails me? Demous 
‘have come to me!” ‘The boy came away from him, He said, “ Uncle, wilt thou 
« laughter tho sheep or bring wood?” He said, “I will fotch wood :” (the boy) 
Kalled the sheep and inflated it like a waterskin, Ho took up the stick and bent 
(the skin, crying), (It was) not I, (but) my uncle ! (It was) not T, (but) my uncle {”” 
"Who uncle hoard tho beating (and) fled; the boy took the sheep aud the doukey, he 
brought them both and gave them to his mother. 


1 ton prou of Dri, “to have.” A. § 814. * A. “Aja, (von), tot ng, Summa. ejé[P), Laie. 
Spina pron; we}, «Imperative of yah, * A. gives giher as both verb and noun Muna, gives 
tdprher be tha noun, # Cnstiv ar, fom i, to lary" with x of soond porton. A. p. 289, 
ety he Arable equivalent given to ne was watlinwh. * 81m, pert, of hirdr to go." * 3.8 
Prose from am to ide” A. gives &@tan § 278. "8. m, s pert, from Biri "to have.” A. § 814. 
secede obtads” with Sm. n wuflx. Arp. 271, Yooab, p. 6." From aaldl, A. p. 285, No, 45, 
w Aat, of ghan with onpulative -t; A. § 880, 1 ™ Lac nor, of ha’, to bring” (A. giv the form 
jen § 961) with B msec aflx., " Tmper. with copulaive -t,™ Imper, from Aa} “to bring” T 
was told that the Arable for Ar# herwd was Raman rth, Hervode is the impor. of Adrw, “to go," with 
Tneopaative and and may be rtarred to art, “behind,” Ley ater” 1 9 mo, pert of Rérw (A. 
flocs tno form fakin) with copolative +. ™ OG! was explained to me as “ionger than toyal. 

yim m pert ot ha (adopted from Arable; A.§ 288, 1,0). ™ Caative ot "dil, "to take” Man 
faves coaboh, "Prom naw ot enaty Av TIL, p. 0, postpos. 6b, "when." * Oba was explained to 
re as the Arublo crt, In story No. 8, note % ane risuy Aint was translated te (zk The root 
fppeacs to bo 6. = Pert. om fy “to come,” with copulative -t. * 9m, a pert. of aha," to bring.” 
Rey sIL. ™ Moos, has a root édor, "to bul” (a house; o. albo Ay p. 206, No, 167, desir bauon 
(pf. dd’ur). Perhaps etir may be roferred to the same word, Bno, trom naw or enaw mentioned in 
$y in. pert of @ad, “to run.” Like many @x in Bodawi the & asumes this pronunciation, dv, 
% Tayi; tho fom, occurs in story No. 2. The root appears to be the same as A's digi 
‘ap ive back,” As a rule the equivalent given for ddtgi was 2a'aden, atterwards.” This uso 
‘would approximate in some meuare (shough not exactly) to the Hebrew ') 3YS1. ® Zneri, from 
Indri, “to find.” “A. § S18, Zh, Rein, gives this word under the form fotik woyxichen, |" I wan 
{old that this word meant “only.” "I cannot identify it in A.or Rein, # T°; A. gives 6 barnen, 
Disen it wus translated to me by the phrase ga'ad Rida ‘ala iapat, and explained as 2# en-nds, the 
Tina! pare, Something appesra to be wanting in the Bishara version; the Arabic given me wat 
assakelma'Qn tatu" Yount wns trnalated by ra minnub, went back trom him.” * Jad, 
Tine prom trom di; A. § 904. ™ Hardet, 27, or, of hdrid, A. No, 18 ; of alio y'hdrtd below, 
 'Yakteyate, causative fom yeh. 









































Storr No. 2 

‘Tokat-wa tak-wa niferit! ibrin? Takat Charut i8 ha’ita, ‘Ti-gul-ti gawi tharut 
iia ho'ite somat if atapt : dabalo if boi yakista : fumit iio niferitiokde hima, Arik 
indi takoh : u-if namont timerri? To-tfo-ti® gawib amorri, Baruk herwat nft h6i 
hima. Arik gigta to-soma Samia. Tu-tfa da était: to-somatib ta'abik. Lagi inferid 
na-mbin ¢hé? Indi neferida bob o-mhin ¢hé: Yakaua aneb rumnhebna’ ‘To-t¥a dai 
‘ta’am! : o-gaw mil6ma fumia: o-gaw iktimn : o-gaw Sumista® : y'areb? angél amtaitit.!? 
idtgi ongal amtaitit, ‘Tid'gi to-takat bibit da’btait andowaid™ Gta gtad tisa. To 
to-takat oniwa @ta : to-takat hadidta, Ancb harriw! heb, ditn.® Idegi ittaba' idifn, 

A-woman anda man had children, ‘The woman went to fetch breed. She went 
to the ghoul’s house to fetch bread ; (she found) a box full of bread ; she took up a little 
read therefrom. (She said to her husband) “Come in and bring its bread to thy 
“ children.” ‘Then said her husband, Whee idst thou find the bread?” (She said) 
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bring some of it.” ‘Then he went, he 





“I found it in the ghoul’s house, go thou 
wont into the box. ‘The ghonl eame in and eanght him in the box. ‘Then (the ghoul 
said), “Whore are thy children?” He ssid, “My childron are in that plnce ; rise, 
« follow me.” ‘The ghoul rode on him, the twain entered the house. ‘They arrived at 
the house ; (the woman) took them into the house, the ghoul ato one of the ebildren ; 
fand then (the next day) ate another, and then the woman went out of the door and 
came to some Arabs and dwelt with them, ‘The ghoul followed the woman ; the 
woman cried ont, “She wants (to get) me, kill her !” ‘Then they smote and slew her. 
1 fer edie,” from fir to bese.” * Tbrin from hry, Sto have.” A.§ 814, * Atapet 
‘Ac given dtab dab vale” The phase ainat if atapre was translated to me sanduh mulydn'é, * Namin 
formamhtn.” * Totju: this word was repeatedly given me ax the equivalent for ghoul by one of the 
toys who came from a distant tribe, Dut 1 war unable to obtain the same menning for it from other 
Gand lem primitive) inhabitants; tye, tet Ja given by Mune, as wild east,” and Rein. gives 
niyo =~ die grown gofisiichen ungetime der wis,” ant in that enso the connection between 
ghouls and wild beasts would appenr to be the same among the Bisharin as itis among the Arwbe. Tt 
tras frequently pronounced oh, * Rwma-hed, 2 pl. imper. trom rem, “to follow," with Int pers sux. 
X'§278., ? Tuam, 8 fm. pect, from "am," to ride” A. § 78, * Sumlste, $f. 5, pert, from the 
‘causative of Zum, "to enter.” * Fare, pl of or, a chil,” with web termination. amtaitit, from 
fim "to cat” ‘The root ocours again in story No.8, note, ametinedai travslatad by nadulwhum, & 
variant being famaai. On -itit=copula, see A. 836, d,”'* dows was translatd to me by "Arab"; A 
fiver Araber, Boduinen ; Mung, Ansiedlang, Familie, Stamm Socte, Bnd, Acconling to Reta. itm 
fndedivoe, “oanmerstamm,” Harrie, from hérw, to go" oF "to wish,” ™ Dita, 2 pl impor. fom 






































into KU." ™ taba, pert. of fab (A. No, 197) = "he mote.” ‘The Arable given me was guraby, 
Srour No. 3 

Mala sana gat o-takat dobiib' ; i kibari®, Gal indi, Ano tbabet i# ba'ajeni 

ubabiynit? if haiyta, Thabia; hamaxeyi tak imerri n-darabi ; hod soyfat hamateyi tak, 


Baruk nbd tdbin? Hoi soyin, Ane ximg dbtui® Arik hod soyia, Un o-gawa ib'andi® 
to-t}i-ti gaw nit hoi Gka? to-gul-ti gnw harwat nit bat bima, “O-gul itfarhob nit hoi 
hima, ma’! Arik takatok o-gaw hisa to-oiti takatok hisa, Gigta, to-eiti takatoh-wit 
sanabowi bite, Artk indi sanaho barak aneb seuabeb, ti-tYo-ti gaw harutit, eitét 
he'ad’éni. Whardt o-gaw Sumia; id%gi tu-t¥é da otait ameaitit, gurmaia yikesait 
tigen bie soni d-gurma kata aki rbia ww daidi® waeto-tYa w-gurmat enaw : titYo-td 
hidd indi, Yaka niba, to-waw niba tamnai? nemd*ta'® o-gadami esa’auat! . . . 


‘Pwo brothers (there were who) had married each a wife; (they) had no bread. 
Ono spake, “Twill sot out and bring bread.” He set out and brought bread. | He set 
out; he found a blind man on the way; the blind to him, “Where 
4“ goost thou?” He said to him, “I am seeking sustenance.” ‘Then he said to him, 
« Go to that honse—the house of the ghonl—the property therein take, ‘Lo the house 
& of the ghoul go and take the property therein. When the ghoul has gone out, take 
& the proporty therein; come! ‘Thon show thy wife the house, show thy wife the 
money.” Ho wont, he took the money to his wife and brother. Then his brother 
said, “ Wait thou for me, I will go to the ghoul’s house aud bring money.” He 
wont and entered the house; then the ghoul came ani ate him, and he (the brother) 
took up his head and buried his brother ; when he saw the cut-off head of his brother 
fand made a lamentation, and the ghoul missed the head, the chief of the ghouls said, 
“Come, let us gv, we will go to the lamentation, we will eat them ; we will kill them.” 
They sat down beside them... 

* Debi, from ath, to marry.” * Ktbarly 8 ms. (negative) pres, from br “to have.” * From 
ibdd, “T havo preferred to keep the pronunciation as I Beant it, + Soyla, $m. 8 port. of a. A. § 251, 
{On ha aoe A. 184, where a form hor aa dative ie quotol from Munzinger. + Gbdxi, aoe story No. 1, 
note, * Bandi is the first porson singular, It future, of dai, “to go" (A. § 825). There must 
bbe some mistake, for the Arabic equivalent given me shows that an imperative was meant. ? Fika, 
soe Rein, under feyad. * It wns explained to me that it was customary to slaughter a shicep at the 
neta * Tlnal, a vasinnt was given as anetinedai, » Nene, doubtless from the sime root 
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given by Mane onotta, ch rete ; probably mut ot mat, Ct the Bg. BY oo 
‘A.§273, ‘Tho tale finishes with the death of the ghoals at the hands 


met," Ba'ena, 


8m. pl. perf. of a, *to sit: 





ofthe man who afterwanl fakes hae tose. 
b = pa a R, CAMPBELL THOMPSON. 
Tonga. Hooart. 
a Fengan Cure and Fijlan Etiquette. By A.M, Hocart. 56 





‘The following cure is interesting for its very simplicity, I saw it performed 
by Lolohe, a Tongan woman living in Lakemba, eastern group of Fiji. ‘This cure 
(Tongan, faito ; Fijian, isui) is known as fuafua; it was performed on a little girl, 
the daughter of a high Mbanan chief and a high Lanan ehieftainess, who hd pai 
in the ear, Lolohe simply wetted the cork of the bottle with ordinary perfumed eo0o- 
nut oil (Mbsuan, waitai; Lauan, waliwoali). ‘Chere was no formula of any kind, and 
T have not yot found in Fiji a enre daring which a formale is us 

‘The cure is mana, that is, knowledge of the procedare is of no use unless it has 
been properly transmitted ; if I wish to apply this treatment I must ask Lotohe to 
rub (yamo-dha) my hand with the palmar aspect of her fingers, No words are used 
in the transmission. 

Tonga, be it said, has a reputation in Lakemba for “ fai 
‘Tongans retarn tho compliment, 

Soon after this the little girl's neck swelled ; she had fula, they said, This 
moans that it was the kind of swelling usually produced by certain breaches of 
etiquette ; she had, in effect, once got hold of her elder brother's kerehiet and put it 
round her neck ; now being the cadet, she is plebeian (Raisi) to her brother, and 
‘conversely ber brother is noble (¢uranga) to hor. She had therefore failed in reverence 
for her brother in putting on her neck what had been round his. Fula do 

know such a thing as moral responsibility ; it has been known to affect dogs and eats, 

‘Tho young chiot himself bad to be called 
aid by rubbing (yamo) the girl with his hands 
the treatment was effective and the swelling sank (uru). 

‘Those details were given me by the maternal unclo of the parties concernod, an 
old man roputed for his knowledge of antiquities, and the only Lakemban chief who 
hhas soon the honthen days. ‘Their maternal uncle adds that the swelling may also be 
Ditton gently (laumbari) ; itis a mattor of indifference which procedure is used, I asked 
‘him whether it depended on rank, but if it is tho case, it is not known to him. Ho 
delioves the disease ally a family one (vakayavusa) ; that is, it is particularly 
rapid if a cadet fails in reepoct to his elder brother; if there is no relationship it 
will be slow in appearing ; it may take a whole year and it may first appear as an 
entanglement (vere) in the bowels ; this is because a stranger (tamata tani) is con- 
cerned. In the caso of brothers and sisters and cousins (veitadhini) it goes easily 
(rawarawa), because the younger is truly or properly (vakandondonu) plebeian 
(haisi) to the elder. A.M. HOCART. 


Africa : Nigeria. ‘Tremearne. 

Pottery in Northern Nigeria. By Captain A. J. N. Tremearne, 
FRG.S. 57 

‘Dhore are several methods of pot-making amongst the Hausas, but in none of 
‘them, I believe, is « wheel employed. ‘The following is a description of what I saw 
Jast year at Jemaan Daroro (Nussarawa Province), together with a translation of the 
information suppliod by the potter, Salifu, Sa(e)rikin Giani :— 

“Clay (of a light-yellow colour) is obtained near a stream close to Arusua (« 
“ neighbouring village). Tt is eut out with a hoe and put into a bu(r)rima (straw 
“ Waterproof covering) and brought * the house, ‘Then a certain kind of mud is 
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taken from another stream (Rafin Gwalliki), dried io the sun, kneaded anil mixed 
“ with the clay (yimbu). Water is poured on this mixture, which is left thus for 
“9 day. 

“Next day, early in the morning, dust is sprinkled on the floor and the clay is 
« neaded up in a lump and pressed together. Tt is thon picked up and dust is 
sprinkled on it 60 that it will not stick to anything.” It was then again knonded 
{into the shape of a large ‘pancake or pat of buttor some 12 inches in diameter and 
‘one inch or more in thickness, 

‘The next stage was to spread it over an inverted pot (“the donkey-of-bnilding 
and to mould it with the hand and a piece of wood (matittiki or matadi) shaped 
like a “Scotch hand” into a dome (Fig. 1). After having been wetted and smoothed, 
it was placed aside (not necessarily in the sun) while the potter repeated the process 
‘on other pots. 

‘After four hours the dome was removed and turned upside down, ‘The potter 
then placed the fingers of his left hand inside tho rim, and steadied it while he beat 
it in from the outside with the matadi until it had assumed the shape shown in 
Fig. 2. The ego was then trimmed with a sharpenod stick (or knife). 

‘After that, « roll of clay was prepared about 1 foot in length and some 1} inches 
in diameter, and this was placed around the opening, thus thickening the neck and 


making the hole smaller (Fig. 3). 
cuay 











1 z 3 a 

‘Phe operator then took a small piece’ of soft leather, and having wotted it, 
placod it astride the roll. He seized this with his loft hand, and went round und 
round the pot backwards, steadying it with his right, until the roll of clay had beon 
squeezed up into a bell-shaped neck (Fig. 4). 

A amall piece of string—about 2 inches long—was then rolled slantwise around 
the shoulder of the pot, and a corresponding pattern was made, 

Sometimes extra rolls of clay (guraye) may be placed around the body of the pot 
for strength, as shown in Fig. 5, and ono I saw had three pairs of small conos. 

‘Phe pot was left for some sixteon hours (until next morning), and was thon baked 
for two days ina fire. The pot was then black. Salifu told me that the cones repre- 
sented breasts, and were to show that the pot was a female. They and the guraye are 
not made on the body of the ordinary pot or fukunia, which is left as in Fig. 4, but 
‘only on those pots which are to be used for oil (tele, &e.). ‘The reason he gave was 
that the delle, being stronger, and probably remaining in the houso, lasts a long time, 
‘and so if one becomes tired of it he can change it for another as he can his wife. 
But the tukunia, being always taken to the stream, is not changed, for it will not last 
Tong enough to make its owner tire of it. It, like the male, “ will remain in the house 
“until it dies.” ‘This may or may not be the true explanation. Certainly the cone-like 
‘omaments were not put on for my benefit. 

Salifa said that another way of making the ¢ukunia and the elle is by moulding 
the clay into a hole inthe ground and then shaping the upper part as he did (Figs. 2 
and 8), but that the high-water jars (tulu) are made in ribbons. 

A. J. N, TREMEARNE. 
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Fiji. Ray. 
Note on a Point of Fijian Orthography. By S. H.-Ray, M.A. (See 58 
‘Max, 1910, 41.) 

‘The absurdity of using tho instrumental prefix i in Fiji as a suffix to the preceding 
‘word was pointed out twenty-five years ago by Rev. Dr. Codrington (Melanesian 
Languages, 1885, p. 146). ‘This soems to have escaped Mr. Hocart's 1 ‘The 
prefix occurs not ouly in Fiji, but is common in New Guinen Melanesian (Cf. Reports 
of Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits, Vol. T, p. 444). It is fonnd also in 
Innguages of the New Hebrides, eg., Santo, i-duli, husking stick, duli, to husk, and 
in the Solomon Islands, 6.7. Florida, i-gazo, digging stick, gaho, dig. ‘The Simbo aud 
Ruviana in, to which Mr. Hocart refers, is probably not the same as i. It is not 
exclusively instrumental, and is allied to the Indonesian én, profixed or infixed, to form 
the pretorite of @ verbal noun, as, eg, Loko ; p-in-asrekna, his letting enter, from 
pasrek, to let enter, serreh, “enter,” na, sufix pronoun “his.” ‘That this is distinct 
from iis shown by i being used in Indonesian for the instrament just as in Piji, e.g. 
Tloko : i-alap-mo, your apparatns for fishing, from Ralap, to fish,” mo, “ your.” ‘The 
infix in is found in Chamorro and New Britain, as well as in Ruviana and Simbo, 
Road in the light of other uses of ix, Mr. Hocart’s examples would be translated 
inapo, the caught bonito, inambu, the (result of the) fishing, sinalanga, the being 
doctored, ginani, the enting, vinagolomo, the hiding, what was hidden. Only one of tho 
words, sinalanga, apparently indicates an instrament, and salanga, means “doctor, 
oroerer,” ratber than “cure” or “heal,” which is ele embu, 














































I quite agree with Mr, Hooart that the orthodox orthography of Fijian words 
like nai sele, na nonai sele, are remarkable examplox of blind adherence to mechanical 
rules. 8. H. RAY. 
England : Archeology, Dutt. 

Lynchets. By IW. A. Dutt. 59 

‘Tho age and origin of those narrow terraces generally known as lynchots— 


although they have other local names—have often been discussed, and the various 
conclusions arrived at have been summarised by Mr. W. Jobneon iu his Folk Memory. 
‘That these terraces came into existonce in consequence of a particular system of 
hillside cultivation secms to be generally agreed, but whether any of our British 
lynebets date from prehistorio times is still uncertain, although the contiguity of some 
of them to camps of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages lends some support to the argu- 
‘ments of those who urge that they are remains of a primitive and probably prehistoric 
method of agriculture, In this connection, a passage in Captain C,H. Stigand’s 
recently published Zo Abyssinia through an Unknown Land seems worthy of 0 
sideration, especially by adherents to tho theory that mauy British lynchets are 
of Neolithic times. In describing tho settlements of the Kucha people, Captai 
Stigand writes :—“ The valley beneath is uninhabited, whereas the Kucha ridge is 
dotted with the villages of the Kucha, a people resembling the Wallamu, As the 
“« ground which can be cultivated only consists of small patches on shoulders and 
shelves on the steep face of the mountain, there are no big villages. As a rule, 
“ only a fow beehive-shaped huts are clustered together on such places, and sometimes 
“ the level ground available ouly suffices for a single hut. Round the hits are clustered 
« plantations of the wild banana and bamboo; the latter they grow, as they utilise 

the stems for building purposes. On the mountain side are little terraces, on which 
are planted few crops, and the large yam known to the Kikuyu as hikwa. ‘The 

terraces are built up with « stone wall at the lower end to prevent the soil being 
“ washed off the surface. From the number of these stone walls overgrown with grass 
“ seen on the Kncha and Uba Mountains, it would appear that in former times a much 
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he fact that these Kucha 





“ larger population must have inhabited these places.” 
terraces are supported by stone walls at their lower end has some bearing on the 
origin of our British lynchets ; for when it was argued, by Dr. Mackintosh and others, 
that the latter wore merely natural raised bexehes, it was pointed ont that in Peebles 
shire, Islay, Wiltshire, and elsewhere, there are lynchets supported by dwarf walls or 
rough blocks of stone, while others are faced with sarsons or flints, General 
writes Mr. Johnson, “vegetation avd the wash of the soil obscure the facings, 
“ the true nature of the supports ean Le seen only by cutting into the bank.” 
Ww. A. DUTT. 
Africa : Uganda, Broun. 
Olroumolsion among the Bageshu « Tribe on the North-Western Bf) 
Limits of Mount Elgon, Uganda Protectorate. Ly Colonel WV. H. 
Broun (from notes taken ac Mbale, July, 1909). 
of great interest, so it seomod to me, ‘Tho people are 











A savage coremon; 
primitive; wear little or no 
clothing, a skin slung from a 
shoulder perhaps ; reputed to dis- 
intor human bodies to eat thei 
nd their religion, whatever it 
may be, is not Mahomedan, pro- 
ably Pagan, ‘The women look 
fon aud take part in the dances, 
The young mon for cit- 
cumeision, about eighteen years 
old, were decked with beads, 
‘and round the thighs some had 
tied small motal receptacles 
taining a metal pea, whieh jingled 
to overy stop. ‘Their budies 
were smeared with the oxcre- 
ment of cattle taken from the 
bowel. .A fow had strips of the 
skin of fresbly-killed cattle, 
the fur inside, round their 
shoulders; this’ was removed 
dofore the operation. Se 
parties of men, carrying sticks 
(epears were not allowed), and 
‘women, each party with men for 
cireumeision, went from place to 
place in the vicinity, dancing 
fand chanting, going away from, 
and returning to, the place of circumcision many times. Some of the 
looked duzed, they are said to drink for some days beforehand. ‘The dance was 
an energetic stamp with the right or left foot leading, tho thigh well flexed wp, 
the body bent forward, and the arms and shoulders moved strougly like a musenlar 
exercise, ‘The visiting parties, dancing and chanting, circled about from place to 
place for at least two hours. Meanwhile, where the operation was to be performed, 
freshly-plucked banana leaves (two) were Inid on the ground; fwees from the bowel 
of a bull or cow, I do not know which, two branches of a shrub, and a hen’s egg 
were luid on the banana leaves ; this was arranged by elders. Everything was done 
with tedious deliberation though it was raining hard all the time. At last three young 
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‘mon were brought up for operation ; they were naked, and one, the best looking and” 


finest in physique of the three, wore a helmet of cowrie shells. ‘Each in turn stamped 
vehemently in the mess on the banana leaves breaking the egg. Just before they had 
Ditten off a small piece from a twist of some material, said to be “medicine,” whether a 
uareotie or for some other effect, I know not. ‘Then the operation was performed on one 
individual, the other two waiting close by, side by side. Tt must have caused acute pain, 
‘tho knife blunt, filthy, smeared with excromont and dirt, ‘The foreskin was strongly 
pulled forward, and by main force, the man patting his weight on the knife, shorn off: 
then » paring was done deliberately by the critical operator, who clearly held views 
upon the rigid performance custom required to ensure the exact result; wiping his blood- 
ripping hands and knife the while on the person and limbs of his vietim, Nothing 
‘was attompted to stop the bleeding, which was free, A. live fowl was held above the 
votary’s bead by & man standing behind him, which I was told was finally thrown into 
the air and liberated, but I did not seo that. ‘The first man broke down exhibiting 
‘contortions of suffering, whereupon he was buffeted about the head; face, and shoulders 
‘and shouted at, but the operation went on and was completed. Ho was evidently 
considered to have disgraced himself, was roughly dealt with and thrust aside after- 
wards, no further notice being taken of him. ‘Che second man with the helmet bore 
everything with fortitude, without flinching, chanting the while and appearing perfectly 
indifferent, ‘The crowd of men, women, and children were interested spectators, some 
eating raw mont, pieces being out off at the lips while held between the teeth. 
‘The above is merely a recital of what I closely watched, in sequence. I could not 
ascertain the meaning of any of tho dotails of the ceremony, or of the operation ; it 
was the first occasion any official then at Mbale had seen the rito of circumcision of 
tho Bageshu. It might bo difficult to elicit a dependable explanation from the natives 
ft hue been lost, forgotten, and the 
forms bave become traditional, an inquiry might be worth attempting, and to have one 
made now would be simple enough, though the prosence of an expert to suporintond 
it would be both a check and a safeguard. W. H. BROUN, 






































Africa: Congo. Joyce. 
Pigment Bisoks of the, Bushongo. A Correction, (Se Max, ff 
1910, 46). By 7. A. Joyce, M.A. 

Ina short description of the pigmont-blocks of the Bushongo which appeared in 
the last issue of Max (1910, 46) under my namo, a mistake occurs which I hasten 
to correct. It is stated in line 9 that to prepare the crimson paste “two blocks of 
“ wood aro. . . rubbed together.” ‘This is incorrect, and for these words should 
bbe substituted, “a block of wood is moistened with water and rubbed on a flat stone.” 

‘The mistake was dae to an oversight, and, though not serious, I much regret 
that it should have been made, ‘T. A. JOYCE. 











REVIEWS. 
Sociology. Hartland. 
Primitive Paternity: The Myth of Supernatural Birth in Relation to the 

History of the Family. By Edwin Sidney Hartland, F.8.A. London : David 62 
Nutt, 1909-10, Two volumes. Pp. viii + 325; 828. Index and List of Authors. 
28x 14em, Price 18s, n 

‘The title which Mr. Hartland has chosen for his book indicates the chief bearing 
of on inquiry which touches at many points the whole subject of the evolution of the 
family. Tt also serves to link the latest research with the earliest, with the problems 
raised by Bachofen, Morgan, and McLennan, and with Aristotle's d priori statement. 
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Primitive Paternity is of more importance than its precursor, The Legend of 
Perseus, inasmuch us it deals with sociological facts rather than with folk-loro, 
can make use of the really remarkable accnmulation of new and moro seicntific 
material that has been made since the earlier study. ‘This new material has beon 
woll employed. It naturally coincides with the bonring of the author's inquiry, for the 
sence of the problem of the family is the sexual nature of man, and, directly or 
indirectly, this aspect of human naturo is bound to reveal itself when analysis ix 
applied. 

‘Tho author commences with a summary of the stories of The Supernatural Birth, 
which formed tho chief fenture of The Legend of Perseus. “The myth of supor 
“natural birth . . . is world-wide . . . ‘The myth is too far spread—what is 
more important, it is much too deoply rooted in the savage belief and practices of 
“ both hemispheres—to be accounted for by the plain and easy theory of borrowing.” 
‘hore follows a very interesting account, renching 125 pages, of magical practices to 
obtain children in which it is implied “that the origin of the child afterwards bor 
not the semen received in the act of coition, but the drug or magical potency 
« of the ceremony or the ineantatfon.” “From their consideration,” the author con- 
cludes “that it was a widesproad belief in early times that pregnancy was caused 
otherwise than by sexual intercourse.” Ho adds that “the difference of the 
“ intellectual atmosphere is not alone sufficient to account for it; a difference of 
“ social environment is also required.” A noteworthy concomitant of this primitive 
ignorance of physiology is tho no loss widespread belief that children are not now 
individaals but ancestors reborn. A valuable section is devoted to this subject, On 
the whole phouomenon the Contral Australian evidence is, of course, extremely 
Important and conclusive 

‘To many the discussion, which naturally follows, of the problem of mother-tight 
will be not the least interesting part of the book. Mother-right involves the pre- 
sumption that during many ages ‘“concontration of thought on the problem of paternity 
was not called for, After investigation of this state of society and of the transition 
period it becomes clear that “the father is a wholly subordinate personage, whose 
“ identity is of comparatively small importance.” ‘There can be little doubt that it 
is the primitive ignorance, still maintained in Central Australia and elsewhere, of the 
dependence of fecundation on sexual intercourse which is the ultimate reason for the 
reckoning of descent through the mother alone. 

“Unoortainty of paternity” is no longer a vera causa; “mother-right is found 
“ not merely where paternity is uncertain, but also where it is practically certain. 
“ Eathor-right, on the other hand, is found not merely where paternity is certain, but 
“ also where it is uncertain, avd even where the logal father is known not to have 
“ begotten the children. . . . ‘The uncertainty of paternity cannot be historically 
“ the reason for tho reckouing of descent exclusively through the mother.” “ Uncer- 
“ tainty of paternity” is “in fact, crude attempt by persons accustomed to a 
“ very’ different social condition to solve the unexpected and, in their view, wholly 
“ exceptional problem of mother-right.” 

‘The author illustrates the rise of father-right by well-chosen modern examples. 
“Kindred with the father is first and foremost juridieal—a social convention.” It is 
not due to “auy change in savage or barbarous theories of blood-relationship, but to 
“ social and economical causes.” “Iv is an artificial system, . . . and has in its 
origin, at all events, nothing whatever. to do with the consciousness of blood- 
relationship.” ‘This couelusion is the main point of the book. ‘There may be 
difference of opinion as to details, but the general proposition will, no doubt, be 
accepted as adequately proven. 

‘he author connects the rise of “paternity” with the growth of the sense of 
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ownership. ‘This is illustrated by a useful sketch of primitive chastity. “On the 
© highest planes of culture this sense of ownership has been refined into the eoneeption 
% of the virtue of chastity.” In early society small importance is “attached to the 
‘ gentifloation of the sexual instincts apart from the limitations imposed by the sense 
% Of ownership, and the consequent growth of the ideal of chastity. ‘The sense of 
% gwuership has been the sced-plot of jealousy, ‘To it we are indebted for the 
first gorm of sexnal regulations. ‘To it in the Inst resort, re-inforced by growing 
% physiological knowledge aul sanctioned by religion, is due the social onder enjoyei 
by the foremost uations of Europe and Ameri 

‘A curious result is the “general indifference in the lower eulture to the actual 
& paternity of child.” Fathor-right, “far from being fonnded on certainty of 
« paternity, positively fosters indifforence, and if it does not promote fraud, at lense 
 eoomes a hotbed of legal fictions, It ix a purely artificial system.” 

‘Pho psychological theory of sexual jealousy is as yot far from complete, In his 
study of its connection with the sonso of property, from anthropological date 
Mr. Hartland has made n distinet contribution to the subject. Opinion is also 
divided among avthropologists as to the reality of the primitive ignorance of the 
paternal part of the process of focandution. In his last ebapter the author gives 
forcible &@ priori argument in favour of this reality, and clinches it with the Australian 
‘and other evidence. Much of the magical and generally superstitious notions on the 
subject may have to be discounted, Such notions are often an accretion upon alrendy 
ing knowledge ; but there is an excellent caso here made out both for this prim 
n particular and for the general sociological results which fall so re 
it, 
implifieation of anthropological theory is desirable ond. ‘The anthor, by 
ng the influence of a negative phenomenon, has helped the study in this 
direction. Such a simplification is of far more value than the too common roading 
{into primitive motive of abstract but complicated “ magical ” intentions or “ religious 
‘or “logal” mystery and fiction. From such exaltation of the mystic clement in human 
motive She Legend of Persous was not treo; the present work is, if we qualify, ns 
‘wo aro meant to do, the application of Intor legal theorising to the earliest mentality. 

‘Mr. Hartiand is to be congratulated on notable and luminous study, which 
ignores @ mass of irrelevant theory and establishes @ new aspect of the evolution of 
the family avd society. It may, lastly, serve as a line slong which a via media may 
tbe found betwoen th hypotheses of primitive “promiscuity” and of permanent 
“monogamy.” ‘The character of the social impulse in early society is certainly not 
quite analogous either to that of modern civilisution or to those of the two opposed 
types of avimal communities AEC. 
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Africa, Hast. Routledge. 

Wich'a Prehistoric People. ‘The Abilwye of British Kast Aion Being BQ 
Some Account of the Method of Life and Mode of Thought found existent 
‘amongst a Nation on its First Contact with European Civilisation. By W. Scoresby 
Routledge, M.A. (Oxon.), and Katherine Routledge (born Pease), Som. Coll. (Oxon.) ; 
M.A. (fru. Coll, Dublin). London: Edward Amold, 1910. Bp. 392 + xxxii, 
24x 16 om. Price 21s, 

Everyone interested in Africa will feel grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Routledge for 
their excellent account of the people of Kikuyn, It is of the utmost importance that 
the special features and customs of primitive peoples should be noted before the 
advance of civilisution with its attendant influences destroys and sweeps them away. 
‘This is especially the ease in East Africa, where settlers are flocking and Western ideas 
azo driving native thought and life from the field, Mr. and Mrs. Routledge have 
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gathered an immense amount of useful information, which will render further research 
easier ; it is to be hoped the same pens will, in the near future, be able to add to the 
valuable information gathered in the aid of science, ‘The work is characterised by 
clear acconnts of careful observations ; the writers spared no pains in their endeavours 
to obtain information, and undertook many wearisome journeys in order to be present 
fit ceremonies or to explore for themselves places of interest, ‘The photographs are 
exceedingly good, and the selection of subjects embraces a wide range. ‘These, apart 
from the letter pross, give an excellent idea of the place, the people, their dress, 
omaments, and general life. ‘The book will be weleomed by the popular reader, and 
furnishes the tourist and hunter with ample information for his travels. It is divided 
into threo parts, as is noted in the Preface, p. xx. In Part I Mr, Routledge deals 
generally “with dress, ornaments, and the arts and crafts of life”; in Part It Mrs, 
Routledge deals with’ “women, social and political life”; and in Part II they 
combine to deal with religion. ‘The main object of the work is popular rather than 
scientific ; still there is much that will intorost the ethnologist and the anthropologist 
and make them loug for further dotails. ‘Tho ethnologist will read the book with a 
feoling of disappointment, because he appears to be brought within reach of the solution 
of many ceremonies and customs, to which no solution is given. ‘To-day students are 
‘on the alort for reference to totemism and exogamy, here they are left to gather from 
stray romarks that the clans are totemic, A list is given of the clans, p. 21, and « 
‘second list taken from Mr. Hobley's account in MAN, 1906, In the account of marrige 
givon by Mrs, Routledge, we are loft to infer that the people are exogamist 
Mr. Routledge says, p. 20, “He may not marry a membor of the clan of eithor hi 
% father or of his mother,” which statement makes it clear they are exogamists, 
Porhaps the difficulty of the language prevented Mr, Routledge from obtaining an 
‘account of the totems and the customs followed ; he says, p. 21, “Some may theoretically 
© eat wild game, others not even out of a pot where such has beon cooked,” and “Men 
© are even met with to whom meat is forbidden.” Such references leave no doubt in 
the mind as to the tribe being totemi. 

Much is needed to clear up the relationship of the clans, still we may hope to 
Joarn more when a Buropeau has mastered the language or in some way overcome 
the diffieulty of being merely an onlooker, and has ingrativted himself sufficiently 
with the native to be taken into his confidence and given to understand why certain 
things are done, or why they are avoided. Wo are told that the tribe belongs to 
the Bantu family, that it is an offshoot of the Akamba (pp. 2, 12), though little more 
than a fow linguistic similarities are produced as evidence of the statement. We miss, 
howover, the usual prefix Wa, of the Swahili, or the Ba of many other Bautu tribes 
when speaking of the people in the plural; we should have expected to find the people 
called Wakikuya, or Bakikuyu, rather than A-kikuyu, a prefix more frequently used 
aunong Nilotic tribes ; one wonders whether the tribe has in some way been influenced 
by its Nilotic neighbours, or whether this is common in Bantu tribes whose languages 
tre still either unknown or only partially known, 

‘Pho detailed accounts of art, especially of iron work, together with the illustrations, 
{indicate the careful observation of an eye witness, and oue regrets tho smith bas 
not beon induced to give an account of his work, and his reasons for doing many 
things left unexplained. ‘The markings on the shields, Plate Ixxxv, ure most 
elaborate, showing there still remains much to be learned as to their significance 
and object. 

In Part II one has the same feoling of being a sightseer, gazing at a performance 
without understanding why it is being enacted or what it betokens. Iu the account of 
the initiation ceremony there are many references made to unexplained rites, marking, 

|. Painting, dress, bathing, &c. 
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‘The Inw of inheritance is not very clear as the following quotations illustrate ; 
p- 143 :—“The whole estate—women, shambas, and goats—passes by custom to the 
& eustody of the heir-at-law. Jf the eldest son is an adult he takes possession-of the 
« property. He inherits all his father's widows, but only takes as his wives any in 
excess of three, and these ouly if they have not borne more then one child.” Lower 
down we read, There is no odium attached to a widow proferring to live with another 
man, bat any children born are reckoned as of the family to which she logitimately 
« Helongs, and the father could not claim marli for any daughter by such @ connection.” 
Again, on p. 144 we read, “As a general rule each widow retains possession of her 
former shamba and cultivates it on behalf of her family.” It is uncertain who is 
the real owner of Ind, widows, and children, Ench child as it grows up appears to 
hhave an equal right of ownership of Jand with the heir, who is only custodian during 
the minority of the children. “Phe clan appears to have no voice in the disposal of 
property, and no authority over the widows and children, 

One is doubtful how much the modicine-man revealed of the true method of 
medicine-making when he made medicine for the European (p. 259); the African is a 
child of nature, but he is an uncommonly shrewd one and will adapt himself to what 
hhe thinks the enquirer wants, ‘It may be ho was porfectly honest in all he did ; at the 
same time the more reliable method of obtaining information would be from ceremonies 
gone through on their own behalf, rather than from those asked for by person not 
of the tribe, J. ROSCOE. 




















Australia. Strehlow, 
Die Aranda und Loritja-Stimme, By O. Strhlow, ‘Thiel I, Frankfurt 64 
am Main: Baer, 1910. Pp, xx-+ 140. 28 x 22, 

Jn May (1909, 14, 28) 1 noticed the first and second parts of Mr. Shreblow's work 
‘on the Aranda (Arunta) and Loritja tribes. ‘The third part with dotails of the “cults” 
‘of many totems has now appeared, and it is of valuo to tho student of language no Jess 
than of rites, ‘The hymns are given with an interlined word for word translation, and @ 
more free and readable version. 

‘The preface of Baron von Leouhardi contains remarks on my review just cited. It 
was my impression when I wrote that Mr. Streblow and Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
‘were equally correct in their descriptions of ‘rites and usages, even when they differed 
in details. ‘They had met with variants, I said, in beliefs of portions of the tribe, 
locally spart, and it was and is my improssion that the English students had not worked 
in Mr. Strehlow’s neighbourhood. Indeed, if they did encounter stories of Altjira, the 
goose-footed, red-haired, and perfectly otiose sky-dwollor of Mr. Streblow ; or if they 
found the term algjira applied to the maternal totom of each individual, they certainly 
would not have omitted facts so interesting which Mr. Strehlow records. But Baron 
‘von Leonhardi (Preface, pp. i) does not, on some points, admit my explanation, 
‘To me it appeared that the linguistic differences in the two districts, as reported, wore 
considerable, ‘The Baron points out that the “Aranda roara” (Mrz. Spencer's) say, for 
example, amera, amanga, the “ Aranda ulbma” (Mr. Strehlow's) say mera manga. He 
takes the Roura erathipa to be the Ulbma ratapa. Looking at the vocabulary of 
Spencer and Gillen we read, “erathipa,” w stone representing the spot at which a 
sacred pole was implanted, and at which @ child went into the earth together with 
‘a number of churinga. Ratapa thinks Baron yon Leonhardi, like erathipa, are not 
“ spirit children” (p. viil). Compare Mr. Streblow (III, p. 7), where wo learn that 
heaven knows what, for Mr. Streblow’s citation of Native Tribes, p. 260, does 
not contain the pasiage he quotes with refereneo to “spirit parts of kangaroo.” 
In neither Northern nor Central Tribes doos the page given coutain the passage. 
In a note Mr. Streblow says that the churinga left at various spots by the Alcheringa 
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folk “later changed into ralapa, and can enter into women who pass the spot.” ‘The 
ratapa, it seems, is not a spirit. In tho case of kangaroos, for instance, they are 
actual kangaroos—living, bestial bodies.” Mr. Strehlow thinks that he cannot 
have expressed himself clearly enough to be understood, ‘The coateless life of the 
Altjitinga person emanates ratapa, which are born from women, but are not spirits. 
‘That seems to be the humour of it. 

‘That Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, on the Todd river, met natives from Mr. Streh- 
low’s district Baron Leonhardi infers from their statement that people came “from all 
\ parts of the tribe,” some travelling 200 miles (Central Tribes, p. 276), and natives 
pass freely between Alice Springs and Mr. Streblow’s station at Hermannsburg, eighty 
miles away. ‘The two sets hold feasts and ceremonies together. This must be grievous 
to Mr, Streblow, for Mr. Frazer, explaining why he does not cite Mr. Strehlow's work, 
quotes from a letter of Mr. Spencer's (March 80th, 1908) :—"The missionaries tech that 
‘even ordinary corroborees are “wicked things,” “and have endeavoured in every way 
“to. . s provent the natives from attending them ” (otemism, Vol. I, page 186, 
Note 2). Still, says Mr. Streblow, the natives—wandering sheop—do attend them 
(p. viii, Note 3). In that case ono must suppose that they did not lay their beliefs 
before the English inquirers. ‘They ought to have done s0. 

‘There was a very old medicine-man known to Mr. Streblow, and photographed by 
‘Mossrs. Spencer and Gillen in tho act of thrusting out his tongue for scientific inspec 
tion (Central Tribes, p. 524, Fig. 104), But he was a Roara, I regret to announce 
his decease, 

What can we say, except that if the English explorers did moot men from 
Mr. Streblow's district. these men did not impart information other than our authors 
give? Our authors would not conceal information, 

‘T remarked that Mr, Spencer's men were naked ; Mr. Strehlow's are clothed, and so, 
itis to be inforred, are less natural and primitive, ‘This is unimportant. Mr. Strehlow 
did not teach them tho belief in a red-haired, goose-footed, otiose Altjira! But, says 
Baron von Leonhardi, the Alice Springs Arunta are also clothed— don’t: now go about 
naked.” Ts it sportemanlike to infer that our authors made them strip—“2um Zweek 
des Photographierens nackt auszichen miissen” ? We need documentary evidenco— 
the tailor’s bills of Alice Sprin, ves before 1898. 

Tam sorry if my modest eirenicon is a failure, Baron von Leonhardi, at all 
covents, thinks Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in tho right about the Aranta nescience of 
the obvious facts of procreation (p. xi). He does not understand, nor do I, Mr. 
Strehlow’s meaning as to food partaken by the mother as a cause of pregnancy. He 
gave his view in his preface to Strehlow, I (see Mr. Frazer's citation, Zotemism, TV, 
p- 69, Note 1). When once the ratapa belief was accopted, it does not niuch matter how 
the ratapa gots into the woman, by the hip or by the mouth. But how eoition makes 
entrance of the ratapa *by hip or mouth practicable, and “‘so prepares the mother for 
the reception and birth of an alrendy formed spirit child” (Central ‘Tribes, p. 265) 
might have puzzled Mr, Shandy. If any one supposos that all totemistio mankind once 
believed in ratapa, I am unable to agree with him. 

‘That Mr. Streblow, though unable as a missionary to sanction heathen rites by 
his presence, is thoroughly well informed, can be denied by nobody who reads his new 
volume. He gives the details, gives the churinga songs with translations, and gives 
photographs of scenes of action and of decorations. He denies the statement (Central 
‘Tribes, j. 168) that the wild cat is forbidden food to all the tribes except the old mon. 
All Aranta not of the cat totem eat this uninviting animal (p. 25). Fifty-ni 
rites and hymns are given, and I do think that the book ean be ignored by the judicious 
inquirer. A. LANG. 
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America, North. Speck. 

Bitnclony af the Puchi Indians, By Bronk @. Speck, Anthropological BO 
Papers of the University Muscum, Philadelphia, Vol. I, No. 1. Philadelphia, 
1909. Pp. 164, with sixteen Plates, 26 x 19 em, 

‘This is an interesting account of a small tribe of Indians, constituting an 
independent linguistic stock, now living in Oklahama, and forming part of the Creek 
confederacy. ‘The author’s researches embrace practically the whole field of tho life 
‘and activities of these Indians, and although the treatment of some sections appears to 
ve inadequate, the paper forms a valuable addition to the magnificent series of records 
which we owe to American anthropologists, and to the private and governmental 
generosity of a practical people. 

‘The most interesting portions of the paper are those relating to the totemic 
system, the division of the tribe into two societies, the “town” government, and 
the ceremonies of personal purification (by means of emeties) and propitiation which 
takes place at the ripening of the crops. Even the games played by the Yuehi are 
in the main ceremonial in. their intention, and the ball game in particular might 
almost bo regarded as sacrificial, since the maiming or killing of players is frequent. 
“ Strict caro must be taken by the players not to allow the ball to be touched by 
“ their hands, ‘This is about the only rule of the game, every sort of strategy and 
« violence being allowed.” ‘The approved method of stopping an opponent's run for 
goal is to hit him with » heavy stick or racquet, two of which are carried by euch 
player. ‘The aboriginal eandour of this proceoding is not unworthy of admiration. 

‘The excellent plates aro of great valuo, especially those which illustrate the 
Yuohi decorative art and its symbolism. ‘Those showing stages of the annual corn- 
ripening eeromonies are also of interest, though the European dress of the performers 
gives « commonplace effect to the pictures H. S. H. 





























Africa, East. wr Rehse. 
Kitiba: Land und Leute, Bin Monographie von Hermann Rebse. Stuttgart : 66 
Strecker und Schrikler, 1910. Pp. xi + 994. 29 x 2lom. Price 24 marks. 

This is one of the excellent serios of monographs on the vative races of the 
German colonies which are being published with tho aid of » subvontion from the 
German Colonial Office. ‘Tho author is not a trained anthropologist, and it naturally 
follows that his attention has been mainly dirooted to technology and other matters 
more on the surface than social organisation and religion. lis list of kinship terms, 
too, is far too short, and he translates somo of thom by euch useless expressions as 
nophow, grandson, &e.: it would be well if officials were in possossion of a list of 
torms that are required, with the proper European designations, such as father's 
daughter's son. 

An excellent feature of the book is a serios of texts withe interlinear translation, 
‘Thoso are partly myths, partly sagas. It is, perhaps, worth while to suggest that the 
toxts are, from 1 linguistic point of view, equally valuable if they deal with custom 
rather than tradition, and it is frequently far easior for the untrained observer to got 
‘© detailed account of a custom, if he is able to take it down in tho vernacular and 
translate subsequently, than if the interpreter has to intervene at once. 

Herr Rehso is to be congratulated on an excollent piece of work, and Germany 
may well be proud to have so mauy capable writers on anthropological subjects among. 
her colonial officials. N.W.T. 













































ERRATA. 
In Max, 1910, 87, p. 66, line 12, for innobo read wmobo. 
In Max, 1910, 51, p. 95, line 9, for have read has. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Africa, West. ‘With Plate H. Dayrell. 
forme “Natbial” Signe. By E- Dryrell, District. Comnissiosr, BT 
Southern Nigeria.* 

On Plate H are shown somo Nsibidi signs (1-41), and a story (a-n) written in 
Nsibidi, collected by mo recently in Southern Nigeria, ‘The following is an explanation 
of the signs :— 

1, Fighting stick, 2, Woman, 8, Pillow. 4, Man. 5, Man and woman, pillow 
in middle; the man has had a quarrel with his wife because sho has fallen in love 
with another man, 6, The young men's chub, to which the lover belongs, sitting on 
the ekfrat stick. 7, ‘The sword which the man will take to fight the boy, or man, 
‘with whom his wife fell in love. 8, Poor man's money, always four rods, given to 
fe going to market. 9, Young rich man's money, always eight rods. 10, Rich 
money, always sixteen rods. 11, ‘The peacock, “Egbo palaver”; when a 
man is wronged he sends this sign, which means that he is going to take action 
the Egbo society. 12, Mbudualape, sent to notify people that the “ Egbo"t is out. 




























18, Ehara 'Nkanda; © mav always rons beforo the “Egbo” with this in his hand ; 
it is made of cane, 14, Akpahala—constant fighters ; one will not let the other go. 
‘This sign is sont by a strong fighter to another man whom he wishes to fight, and 





means that ho will fight to a finish and not ran away. 15, The “Egbo” fighting 
club. Wheii tho “Egbo” is out, if a man is caught who doos not belong to the 
society, he is tied up to this cross, which is fixed in the ground, and then flogged by 
the “Kgbos” with whips made of manatee hide. 16, A comb; or give mo a comb. 
11, Looking glass. 18, A native umbrella, made of grass, nkanya iboto, 19, Big 
fand small stars, the sign of night. 20, Firebrand or torch. 21, Woman, on left, 
sleeping with man, on right; pillows at head and foot. 22, Woman, on left, sleeping 
with mao, on right ; sho is a walking woman, akpara ; pillows at head and foot. 23, A 
‘man with a whip in his hand, When » boy does wrong this sign is sent to his father 
to show that ho has been caught and will be flogged, so that the father can pay 
compensation to the man wronged. 24, A slave messouger, who always watches his 
master's wife, 25, A stick and m man, who was caught by the watcher and was 
to the post and flogged by the husband. When the signs 28, 24, and 25 are sent to 
‘man it meavs that the husband's “watcher” has caught the son doing wrong, 
that the boy is tiod up and is going to be flogged. If the wrong done is stealing 
yams, the sign of a farm and yams is included; if tho boy was caught with 
the husband's wifo, the sign of a man and wife is inserted. 26, A may dros 
ready for a wrestling bout. ‘This sign was sont by one young men's company to 
another, when they wished to challenge them to wrestle. 27, Pots (native), 
washing pots. The round black pot holds ashes to take away the oil from the 
hands, &e. 28, Cap (native) made of grass. 29, Asan Inan, four-square bottle, 
the sign for rum or requost for rum. 30, Glass-stand and glass (native). 31, Palaver 
house—Efe Ekpe. 82, A dead body tied up in a mat; sign for the death of a 
relative of father, mother, sister, &. 33, Sign for the death of a friend or of a 
member of the house. 84, Gun (oross-bow). 85. Matchet or sword. 36, Aman 
‘anda murderer who murdered someone with the above weapons (34, 35) and escaped 
and was ordered to be caught, ‘The murderer stands on the right, and the man who 
caught. him on the left. 87, Ebuka—old-time fetters. 38, Esit Ima Obutong— 
Obutong’s love. It means that the husband will be inconstant and will go about 

+ For Neibidi, eve MacGregor, Some Notes on Neibidi, Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inet, XXXIX, n. 208, 

+ For Eyto, sec Parkinion, A Note on the ik and Khoi Tribe, Journ. Roy. Anthr. Tiel, 
‘XXXVM, pp. 262, 
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Botting different wives in many towns, 39, Eti Esit Ima—good steady heart of love, 
‘This means a constant lover. 40, Etak Niafia Neibidi—Neibidi's bunch of plan- 
tains, When the head of the house wants plantains he sonds this sign to the head 
doy on the farm. 41, Fife Nsibidi—the Hall of Naibidi; the round house where 
the young boys meot to lean the Neibidi writing. 

(a) The young boys were sitting in tho Nsibidi house. (8) There were two 
young women who sold their favours for money. (c) They had two boys whom they 
lused to send out to get the men to come to them or to get monoy from thom, 
(@) One of the two boys took (¢) a chewing stick, (f) a bottle of tombo, and (g) a 
native glass (2) to the young men sitting on the eAfrat stick. () These young men 
sent their boy to bring (j) a bag containing rods. (A) ‘The boy got the bag of rods 
land took it to the two boys, who took the rods to the women. (!) ‘The young men 
sont their boy with the sign of the comet to meet them that night. (m) One of the 
Young men met one of the women in an open place, et cum inelinata cotvit. (n) The 
ext day the young man found the woman with a different man and knew she was 























unfaithful, B, DAYRELL. 
Africa: Congo State. Ishmael. 
The Babinza. By George C. Ishmael, F.R.G.S. 68 


‘The Babinza, or Babinja, is a largo tribe which iuhabits-that part of the 
Belgian Congo which stretches from the station of Likati on tho Likati river to the State 
post of Mandungu on tho Itimbiri (or Rubi) river. ‘Tho tribe is made up of somo twenty 
clans, of which the principal are Amokoki, Bachimba, Libombo, Bayeyi, Alibonje, 
Bomenge, Bongongo, Bukata, Yalikombe, &e., similar to onch othr in all but unimportant 
details, With fow exceptions the Babinzn are neither tall nor well-proportioned, and do 
ot appear to be very strong ; in this they differ from the majority of the Congo tribes, 
such as the Azande, who inhabit more open country to the north. ‘Their women, 
ly, are small of stature and illshaped, but men and women alike are ugly in 
features and dirty in'habits, ‘Their voices are thick and raucous, and the most friendly 
conversation in the privacy of their huts has the semblance of a noisy quarrel. 

& ‘Bheir villages are built sometimes clos to the water's edge, and sometimes in 























small clearings in the heart of the forest. .A village consists of rows of huts thatched 
with what would seem to a casual observer to bo one roof. On close inspection, 
however, one finds that each hut is thatched 


rately. A Mubinza would no doubt 










to'keop the huts or surroundings in a sanitary condition. ‘To about “a foot from the 
ground the huts are covered with moss, and days after a heavy shower of rain tho 
oozy and evil-smelling passages between the rows of huts (one can hardly call them 
“streets ") are full of pools of stagnant water. ‘The interior of the hut is usually in as 
unhealthy a state as the exterior, being as a rule musty and covered with mildew. 
Within these happy hunting grounds for microbes the Babinza prepare their meals, 
and these, combined with the state of squalor I have described, account beyond doubt 
for the spread of some of tite diseases which are to be described later on. ‘The first 
‘meal, consisting of pounded plantains and some added delioncy like boiled snails, takes 
place between nine and ten in the morning. The snails are boiled in their shells, 
and served up on a wooden platter. They are pulled out of their shells with the 
finger nails or any piece of wood that happens to be handy. ‘The morning and after- 
noon dish of pounded plantains is sometimes also diversified with caterpillars o slags. 
After their meals the Babinza, unlike most Africans, do not wash their hands, but 
‘wipe them on their bodies or scant clothing of rags and leaves. No wonder, then, that 
nearly every man, woman, and child among them suffers from some form of skin 
(ay 
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1@ several advanced cases of, what seemed to mo to 








be, leprosy and tertiary ayphi 

‘The women do all the cooking, fetch wood and water, and till the fields. ‘They 
also fashion and bake their own cooking and water pots, (In some parts of Uganda— 
erbaps owing to the want of proper clay—earthenware utensils are made in certain 
districts only and carried long distances to varions markets). I watched some of these 
pots being baked and examined the finished artieles. ‘They were syrometrieal and evenly 
Daked. ‘The men—exeept those employed by the State—when not hunting or fighting, 
spend most of their time lying in their ensy chairs and occasionally tend the children. 
They are good wicker workers, and their chairs appeared to be fairly comfortable. 

‘The Babinza are dexterous sailors and huntsmen, and scores of canoes of all sizes, 
paddled by men, women and children, perpetually eross the rivers, the banks of which 
their villages “adorn.” ‘They are continually employed by the State to conduct canoes 
or light, flat-bottomed barges over the Gé rapids. Tt is to their eredit to say that this 
very dangerous task is, a8 a rule, satisfactorily accomplished by them. Oue of the head~ 
mon, who took me to the rapids, informed me that there had been one or two accidents 
due to the fact that they had been compelled to shoot the rapids at the wrong time of 
the year. Ench of these villages has its daraza, or “ club-house,” and the gossip between, 
them is the ono similarity between the Babinza and the inhabitants of Europe. But the 
Babinaa’s favourite pastime is the hunting of the dog-faced monkey, a great delione 
with thom, as with all the Congo ‘wheroon the dog-faced monkey 
Propose to pass the night aro first marked and reported to the chief by scouts sont out 
for that purpose. ‘The marksmen of the village are then provided with four charges of 
powder and bullets each, and a sufficient number of percussion caps. ‘The marksmen 
‘and others, armed with spears and clubs, then sot out at midnight for the spot pointed 
out by the scouts, and camp about half a milo away. Just before dawn the troes on 
which the monkeys are sleeping are surrounded, Groat care is taken to cover the arin~ 
pits, as I was informed that should this procantion bo neglected the monkeys would 
Sent the hunters and escape. At break of day the oldest and most powerful of the 
monkeys, whom my informant described as “the father of tho family,” deseonds from 
is treo and examines his surroundings. Satisfied that all is safe he ro-ascon 

© few minutes desconds again, followed by the whole troop. As they descend the 
arksmen pick of the largest, whilst tho spoarmen and clubmon make an end of the 
‘wounded. ‘The bag is collected and the huntors then return to the village, 

Another simian much hunted by the Babinza is ono that was deseribed to me as 
“a vory Inrge monkey with long beard, thick and bushy tail.” ‘These presumably are 
colobi, and sleep in caves or large holes. ‘They.aro tracked in much the samo way as 
their dog-faved relatives. Sufficient time is allowed them in which to fall asleep, and 
then the hunters, armed with long, pointed stakes, creop out of their hiding places and 
80 block the entrance to the caves with the stakes that only one monkey at a time 
can emerge. A great noise is then made by the natives, and as one frightened monkey 
after another forces his way out he is speared or clubbed to death. Not one is 
spared, all going to supply the feast which takes place on the hunters’ return. 

The Babinza have no paramount chief, but each elan is ruled by its own chief, who 
is succeeded on his death not by a son but by a brother. 

It is « curious fact that all the members of the different clans I have mentioned 
styled themselves Bubinza when interrogated by a stranger; they were continually 
‘at war with each other before the advent of-the European. Each village had its living, 
cultivating and hunting boundaries clearly defined, and trespass on a neighbouring 
clan’s property was a casysypelli. ¥@ag informed that all the clans have the same 
tribal marks raised on their faces andybodies, but speak slightly different dialebts. 

had considerable difficulty in obtaining information on the intricate subject of 
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succession, und perhaps my best mode of explaining their customs on this point will 
be to give a concrete instance. In this case there were four brothers in the family, 
the father of whom was still alive ; my informant being the second son. On the death 
of tho eldest brother his slaves and other property, with the exception of his wives, 
who were equally divided amongst the surviving brothers, devolved on the eldest 
surviving brother, subject to the right of the father to inherit a granddanghter whom 
he could sell in marriage, A cortain amount of the deceased's personal property was 
buried with him and a cortain amount, damaged to prevent temptation to pilfer, 
placed on his grave. On some of these graves, which are kept respectfully in a very 
orderly condition, I noticed several articles, including mosquito nets, saucepans, cups, 
neers, boats, de. Had the second instead of the eldest son died his property would 
have passed to his eldest brother, who would, however, not inherit the wives, who 
become tho chattels of the younger brothers, for it soems to be contra Lonos mores 
for an elder brother to take a younger one’s wives. A ghastly custom prevails on a 
chief's death. A number of men, women and children—the number depending on the 
importance of the deceased—are brought in from neighbouring villages, bought by the 
* adherents of the late chief, slain, and thrown, some into the chief's grave, some into 
tho river. L could ascertain noither the origin nor the reason for this practice. After 
this ceremony thero is « continuous merry-making for a month or more, 

It will bo seen from this that tho Babinza are reckless of buman life, ‘They pick 
quarrels with their neighbours on any pretence in order to satisfy their craving for human 
flesh. Unlike many of the cannibal tribes of the Congo, the Babinza eat the whole of 
the body ; the heart, liver, kidneys, and parts of tho chest being reserved for the chief. 

Not only do the Babinza sub-clans war ono with the other, but there often is a 
great deal of internecine conflict within the same sub-clan, for on the death of any but 
the oldest man there is a search instituted for the enemy of his family who slew him, 
‘This search is « very complicated one, and begins with the retaining of  modicine man, 
and with the washing and opening up of the corpse by the relatives to find tho 
dicmba (je. the bewitched article) which has beon introduced into the body. But 
before tho post mortem, which the wholo villago attends, the medicine man has begun 
his dance, During his dance he smells at the medicine in his hand, and by its agency 
is eventually able to point out the murderer. On this, a relative of the dend man go 
into the forest for the bark of the mbondo tree. Ho returns with this, pounds it into 
1 powder and mixes it with water ina doop hole dug for the purpose. The accused, 
with a banana leaf in his hand, has to drink frequent and copious draughts of the 
mixture, the while tearing strips from tho banana leaf and protesting his innoce 
Should he twice fall to the ground, ho is held to be guilty, and ho is attacked and killed 
by the assembled villagers, and eaten. But should he not be overpowered by the 
mbondo his relatives demand compensation. If this is not paid, a combat takes place 
between the accused nnd his relatives and thé relatives of the dend man. As 
mbondo is « powerful poison, the need for componsation seldom arises. ‘The alloged 
bewitched man is then buried in a sem lungs, and liver are 
interred in a hole by themselves. ‘This is the usual form of burial. A fight often takes 
place, too, between the relatives of an adulterer and an injured husband, for the 
compensation of thirty knives or spear heads and two boys is sometimes not paid within 
‘the stated time. 

It may be unnecessary to mention the fact that the Babinza are polygamists, 
‘the number of wives depending on a man's wealth. ‘The value of a wife, who is, 
of course, a mere chattel, though now, I understand, allowed to buy and hold a few 
articles, is about fifty knives and one boy. This boy is really not a slave, but 
becomes the adopted son of the father-in-law, who has to buy him a wife when he is 
old enough to mary. He Coat one st the family, and cannot be sold as an 
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ordinary slave. Cruelty to one’s wife is not considered a very serious matter, and is 
easily condoned by the father-in-law on tho payment of ten knives or s0. However, 
should a husband not agree with one of his wives he often takes her back to her 
father, and asks for the return of the purchase property. ‘This is returned on the re- 
marriage or ve-selling of the woman, Should a wife not bear a child within a reason~ 
able time she is sent back to her father, who exchanges her with his son-in-law for 
another danghter, or failing that a niece, A small present is usually given to the 
father-in-law on such an occasion. 

‘A woman gives birth in a sitting posture, held by the back by another woman, 
and by the thighs by two more, whilst a third sits in front to receive the child. 
‘Phe umbilical cord is cut immediately after birth, and the child washed in cold water 
fand anointed with red colouring matter. obtained from a tree called mbolo, ‘The 
mother’s vagina is washed thoroughly with warm water, and both the mother aud the 
child are put in one bed, Men aro not allowed to be present at a delivery. ‘The 
birth of twins is looked upon as an ill-omen, and a dance is always held on the 
happening of such an event, and much beer drunk to avert any evil from the fathor 
‘and relatives. Should both children live the mother is suspected of witeheraft. ‘The 
Dirth of triplets is an unheard of thing. Within two months of confinement the woman 
resumes her ordinary avocations, and the child is nursed by tho father, As a rule 
the Babinza are extremely fond of their children, and it is not an uncommon 
see a father playing with a child, Males are ciroumeised before they are twonty ¢ 
females never, An uncircumcised -male is looked down upon by his fellows. 

‘Phe Babinzn do not believe in a God, gods, or @ future state, A spirit known 
as mumbo is, however, revered by them. On the death of anybody one of his oyos 
fs said to leave the body and’go to “mumbo.” Mumbo is also said to capture 
labourers in the fields and wanderers in tho forests. He is supposed to com i 
thom in Eyenja—the language of the Babinza, Whenever a villager is missed ho 
is suspected of having been captured by munibo, and a general search is instituted. 
‘Phe lost one is usually found in a famished and speechless condition noar 
village, whore he is supposed to have boen left by mumbo. Mumbo foods his p 
‘on what the Baganda call matungulu. ‘The ex-captive receives nocturnal visits from 
the spirit who bids bim to remain silent and instructs him in the art of witchraft. 
For hours after such a visit the favoured ono is incoherent, but he gets bis reward 
in becoming ® powerfal medicine man in his community. Like all Africans, the 
Babinza are very superstitious, and wear numerous charms round their necks and arm: 
Snakes are said to bring ill-luck, and a Mubinza bound on a journey will always turn 
ack and make @ fresh start should ono of these reptiles cross his path. These folk 
do not fear being visited by the spirits of their dead relatives, consequently they do not 
put out any sacrifices for them, ns the Amande and Mangbet 

‘Tho Mubinza, like the primitive man when he sulfered injury, took his revenge 
as woll as he could, He first demanded compensation from the family of the person 
who had injared him, and if this was not forthcoming, or the right sum to be paid 
could not be agreed upon by the contending parties, a fight took place betweon the 
parties in which their respective olans took part eventually. Having no paramount 
chief or king who could compel the payment or acceptance of compensation, the two 
tribes carried on this blood feud, with its attendant wasteful expenditure of human 
life, until ono side or the other was finally vanquished. ‘The victors then held dances, 
‘at which a great deal of beer was drank, and gorged themselves with the flesh of 
those killed or captured. It is now usual to take all disputes before a Belgian official, 
whose decision is practically final, GEORGE ©. ISHMAEL. 
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Australia, Lang. 
By AZLang, 69 

A most difficult point in Arunta social organisation, a point which probably 
colours the mythio traditions of the people, has received little attention. How do the 
Arunta come to possess, as they do, “local totemie groups ?”* With a system of 
ale descent of the totem name, local totem groups, like Highland clans, necessarily 
tend to be mainly of one name, totem name, or patronymic. But the essence of Arunta 
totemism is the accidental acquisition of the totem name. Father, mother, and each 
child may be all of different totem names. Yet “there will be one area which belongs 
“ to's group of men who call themselves Kangaroo men, another belonging to Emu 
“men,” and so on. “The largest, represented by oxactly forty individuals, men, 
women, and childfen,” is the Wichetty Grub group at Alico Springs, who possess 
“ about 100 square miles."t Of these Wichietty Grubs, thirty-five are of the Bulth 
Pananga phratry, only five are Purula-Kumara.f How in the world do they all come 
to be Wichetty Grubs? It is impossible that each and all of them should have been 
conceived in a Wichotty Grab obnanakilla, or eontre of Wichetty Grub ratapa, 
“spirit children,” or “spirits” (or other beings—as in Mr. Strehlow’s accounts, not 
rogardod as “ spiritual). Yet “ the local groups consist to a large extent, 
& but by no means exclusively of men and women of what is commonly spoken of as « 
-“ particular totem."§ 

It is not easy to understand how this happons when mere accident determin 
the totem of each individual. For example, we are offered the caso of a family 
tho father is Wichetty Grub, wife is Lizard, one ‘son is Grub, tho other is Lizard, 
Jn another case, father, mother, ‘snd one son are Grub, the other son is Kangaroo.l 
In & third cxso, with Eagle Hawk father, and Hakea flower mother wo have Grub, 
Emu, Eagle Hawk, and Bloaka sons and two Grub daughters, and the totems vary. 
8 much in another instance ; Hawk, Grub, Kangaroo, Lizard, Emu, Water, 

In such eircumstances, how can there be in each local group a large majority of one 
totem name? “The totoms are strietly local," but how are they local when they 
Come by chanco? Is it possible that while each local group is really mado up of 
Persons of many totems (as where female descont provails) the entire group is styled 
“ Wichetty Grub” in compliment to the mombers who inherit or possess, and perform 
the most notable totemic ceremonies? This is the only solution of the problem nt 
which I can conjecture, Meanwhile the local groups aro certainly spoken of as if, in 
each case, they wero mainly of one totem, which they can only be where male descent 
of the totem name prevails, and among the Arunta it does not oxist. While “the 
totem names are apparently mixed up in the greatest confusion possible "** how 
ro hundred square miles the property of one group of Wichetty Grubs? We 
hear of ‘a certain number of local groups of individuals belonging to particular 
totems "tf but it is not apparent how such groups can exist, when the individuals 
may be and are, of any number of totems, 

Now Arunta myth speaks of the earliest human groups us consisting in each 
caso of individuals all of one particular totem, If we hold that such traditions are 
historically worthless, we an explain them, in a way, by saying that thoy reflect upon the 
past tho condition of affairs in the present. In the past, asin the prosent, thore would 
bo one area which belonged to one group of mon “who called themselves kangaroo 
‘mon, or emu men, or Hakea men,” as is now the casett But how it can be the 
case, when each person's totem name is derived by pure chance, is what one fails 
to understand. Still, granting that it is the case, as Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 


* Native Tribe, p. % + Tid, p. $ Tid, p. 120, § Tia, p. 4, 
I Mid, p06.” | 2a, p. 119, Tidy p18.’ t+ Natiee Racer, p 389, 
Lf Native Tiber, p. 9, 
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frequently state that it is, Arunta mythic faney merely transfers the conditions of 
the present to the past, with a slight exaggeration. 

But Dr. Frazer, with Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, finds us “driven to conclude 

that these traditions . . .” (he is speaking of traditions of free and habitual 
totem-cating) “do faithfully preserve a recollection” of the manners which they 
aeseribe.* ‘This must apply, I think, to one part of the tradition of usages, as much 
to another. If $0, the ancestors of the Arunta lived in endogamous totem groups, 
while, according to the legends, they made free with any women of other totems 
whom they came across, ‘They had totems because they were in many, not all, cases, 
Aoveloped out of the animals which wore their totems. As these animals were in 
groups, 60 were they, and they must wed their own women, till they came across 
others of other groups. 
"0 me these traditions appear to be, not historical, but dictated by the logic 
‘of fancy. ‘The Arunta meet the question, “How did mou become totemic?” by 
saying that the “eternal” or “self-existing” Ungambikula made them so, out of 
creatures “which were in reality stages in tho transformation of various plants and 
‘animals into human beings.” ‘They were thus mado ‘in local groups of individuals 
Dolonging to particular totems.” Hore tho present is reflected into the unknown 
past ; in the past as in the present totom groups wore local. 

‘Then tho next question is, “Whom did the men marry ?” and the answer tak 
for granted that they had wives of their own local totemic groups.¢ What other women 
could they procure before their wanderings began ? 

‘The legend cannot prove, or suggest, that the Arunta were never, jv the past, 
forbidden to marry within the totem. ‘They may do so now, and their myth reflects that 
liconse on tho mist-soreen of the unknown past, at a supposed time when only women 
of their own totom were accessible to the men of each group. 

How can we take as historical evidence fables which transplant, into the first dawn 
‘of humanity, the terminology of the prosont tlassificatory system ? No sooner was a 
Jizard man made out of an Znapertea or animate bulk, than he possessed an “ Ohilia or 
« elder brother,"§ being himself tho Ztia or younger brother, I suppose. He could not 
be that till after the phratry arrangement and its rules were made! 

Teonfess myself unable to understand how scholars should take such stories as 
those for historical evidence on any point of prehistoric manners. As in Diori myths of 
tho origin of exogamy, the rules aro ascribed to the wisdom of some sages—becnuse 
‘now sages suggest omendations in rales, so the Arunta myths throw back the classi- 
tem into the period of the indeterminate Znapertwa which could have no 
tionships. ‘Tho tales speak of totemic endogamy as habitual, What 
‘ean wo expect from people who for long have practised intra-totemic marringe, and 
whose myth of the origin of totemism assumes that men originally lived in separate 
Jooal groups, each of one totem only ? 

The traditions of tho Middle Alcheringa period cheerfully and naturally assume the 
existence of tho Four Class names, among a local Hawk totem group.| Every one of 
the set already belongs to one or other of these exogamous intermarryiug divisions, 
just as the classificatory system of relationships already exists. All this was at « time 
ated bulks were still thick on the ground. 
names from the Little Hawk group,** 
and if their presence does not mean the presence of the Four Class system, what can 
it mean ? , 

Nothing is said in the legends aboat phratry names. ‘These are invariably, I 
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think, found in Australia, whero the phratriae system without the “classes” exists, 
Among the Arunta, phratry names are obsolete, and so the myth says nothing of 
them. ‘They are nover absent in Australia, I think, where the four class names 
have not been adopted. Dr, Frazer* argues thus: It appears to be commonly 
supposed that names for the two moieties (classes), or “phratries,” must formerly 
have existed and afterwards been forgotten, from which again it has been inferred 
that the marriage system of the Arunta is Inte and decadent. ‘Tho analogy of the 
sub-elassos points to the opposite conclusion, namely, that the marriage system of the 
Arunta is developing, not decaying, for if four of the eight sub-classes amoug them 
are only receiving (not losing) names at the present time, and in some places aro still 
nameless, we seem bound in consistency to suppose that similarly the two classes or 
‘moieties have not lost their names, but, on the contrary, have not yet received them. 

My roply is that people, if they get the chance, may borrow what they need, 
Dut not (save to be in the fashion), what they do not need. Arunta, who had no 
names for certain * degrees” already among them “forbidden,” appear to be borrowing, 
‘ven now, the names by which part of their tribe denominate those degrees. But the 
Anunta neod no names for the two main exogamous divisions of their tribe, Those 
are indicated, in each caso, by a pair of the class names. If 1 am not wrong, long 
before the phratry names of the Kamilaroi were discovered, the class names, Hipai, 
‘Muri, aud the others served the turn, When the phratry system, according to 
Dr, Frazer, was instituted, » man “had only to ascertain from any particular woman 
“ whether she belonged to his group” (phratry) “or the other gronp, and his cours 
«was cloar."t 

In this case tho naming of tho pbratries was a great’ and obvious convenience, 
and Iam unaware of any Australian tribe with the pbratry system, and without the 
classes, which doos not rotain the phratry namos. But when the classes have long 
done all the work, the phratry names, being useless, tond to disappear. In what 
conceivable circumstances could the Arunta now find it convenient to borrow or 
invent phratry names ? 

It is universally acknowledged that the Four Classes are a development later than 
the two phratries. On them is thrown all the work, aud it is natural that the phratry 
names where oight classes oxist should become obsolete. Tt is not natural that, where 
thoy are porfectly useless, they should over be needed and como into existence, that is, 
whore the Four Class names oxist. ‘Tho Arunta legends are silent about phratry names, 
voluble about class names, because these exist and are important ; while the phratry 
names, boing asoless, are forgotten, as among the Kurnai 

In tho traditions, Erénatulunga, or sacred storehouses of churinga, existed among 
certain Inapertia, who were operated on and mado into men of the Emu totem. 
‘The Arunta myth-maker is unspeakably unhistorically minded! Inapertwa perform 
the great Engrura ceremony! § 

The class names, so far, aro not spoken of in connection with restrictions on 
marriage] ‘They are merely introduced, I presume, because the myth-makers can 
scarcely think of men without them, yet they sce that they must have hed a beginnivg ; 
how they know not, s0 attribute them to Little Hawks. Why the myth makes the 
groups live so freely, or sololy, on thoir own totems, though the wild eats lived on the 
hakea flower, and quails on. grass-seeds,** I do not pretend to know. At no time 
can a group have lived mainly on its own totem, of which the season is often brief. 
As to marriage rules, Purala men and Kumara women, in the Middle period, actually 
cohabited, a thing now wholly forbidden. In other cases the present is reflected on the 
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Past, not so in this. Apparently the myth could not keep the class names out of the 
story. But it had also to account for the insti of the class restrictions, and, in its 
usual confused way of thinking, represented the class restrictions as Inter than the class 
distinctions of name, Messrs, Spencer and Gillen can only explain the tradition “on 
“ the supposition that the class names which were given by the Ullakupera” (Little 
Hawk) “men entailed restrictions upon marriages, but restrictions which were of a 
“ different kind from those introduced at a later period."* But no restrictions of any 
Kind have yet been mentioned, nor can we imagine what manver of restrictions by four 
‘lass could exist except such ax do e: 

We have shown that the legends are absolutely subject to no logic but that of 
foney. ‘The myth introduces class names because the mind is so familiar with them, 
‘and, by an afterthought, necounts ‘for the class restrictions whieh the presence of the 
names already implies. A wise man of the Emu group simply invented the class 
restrictions ; the tribe voted in favour of his mensuro, and that is all the explana- 
tion.t “The legislator in his wisdom” decreed exogamy, and wo are still asking, 
why? Ghosts of theories rise at call, but each in turn vanishes, “following dark- 
“ ness like dream.” 

T am dobarred from quoting the traditions as containing history. But in one 
{instance they chance, I hold, to deviate into trath, “The traditions of the tribe 
“ point back to a time when, for the most part, the members of any particular 
« totem were confined to one moiety of the tribe.” ‘Thus, “in the Alcheringa, all the 
“ Wicbetty Grub men wore Bulthara and Panunga."§ 

If 40, the Arunta bave passed out of normal totemism, in which each totem is 
strictly confined to one phratry only. I have no doubt that this is true, but not 
Vecause tradition says that it is true, ‘Tradition merely exaggerates the present 
state of things, in which “the great majority of” Wichetty Grub mon do belong 
to the nameless phritry of the Bulthara and Panunga classos. How this comes to 
bo 80, why only a small minority of tho poople of the totem name are “born into 
“the wrong class] Mossrs. Spencer and Gillen tell us. It is owing to the 
“ system according to which totem names are acquired "{ now. If totem names from 
the first were acquired, as now, by chance, each totem would be almost equally 
Aistributed between both “moietios."” But quite tho roverso is the case. How this 
‘occurred the believers that the Arunta never passed through normal totemism are 
repeatedly but vainly invited to explain, ‘Till they do produce a viable theory their 
aystom is not to be accepted. I do not observe that Dr. Frazer ever alludes to this 
‘erucial problem. 

‘The phratries of the northern tribes, to-day, are locally separate. So, acvording” to 
a myth given by Mr. Strehlow (Theil J, pp. 6,7), were the phratries of the Arunta 
originally. A. LANG. 


Polynesia, ‘Woodford. 

Note on a Stone-headed Mace from Rennell island. By C. M. 70) 
Woodford, F.R.G.S., Local Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

‘After several years’ search, one of the stone-headed maces from Rennell Island 
has come into my poseession, through the munificence of Dr. Northcote Deck, of the 
South Sea Evangelical Mission, who receutly visited the island. 

‘Mr. Basil Thomson, in The Discovery of the Solomon Islands, page xl,** appears 
to connect these maces with the maces headed with a nodule of iron pyrites and 
+ Natiee Tribes, p. 418. ¥ Tid, pp. 430, 21, } Zoid, pp. 120, 121. 

§ Did, p. 128. i) Bid, p. 135, Mid, p. 126, 
"he Dinory of te Stomen Tend Edie, Lando, MDCOOOT 
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handles inlaid with nautilus or pearl shell which oceur on the south coast of the 
island of Malaita, but the accompanying illustration will show that they are utterly 
dissimilar, For notes on the Malaita maces see Maw.’ 

The specimen from Rennell Islands in my possession measures 18} inches in length 
from the apex of the stone head to the end of the knob on the handle. ‘The stone 
head is just § inches in its largest diameter, and 2} inches from apex to base where 
it joins the handle. : 

‘The stone, which appears to be of a basaltic nature, is star-shaped with eight 
Projection : 

‘The handle is 15} inches in length with a diameter of Iy%th inches where it 
joins the stone head, and yth inch at the butt, where it expands into a knob with 
diameter of 14 inches, 

‘The handle is made of some 
hard dark wood, probably Af: 
zelia bijuga, 

Two holes, a quarter of 
‘an inch iu diameter, are bored 
through the handle at right 
angles to one another: the 
‘upper one I inch from the stone 
head, and the lower one three- 
quarters of an inch below. 

Through theso holes the 
rattan lashings which fix the 
stone head firmly to the handle 
fare rove, passing between the 
rays of the star-shaped head, 
two lashings betwoon each ray, 

I should havo expected to 
find the Inshings made of 
sinnett, as the Rennell Islanders 
make uso of it, and I fancy 
I have seen Ronnell sland 
‘maces 0 lashed. 

‘The weight of the mace is 
2 Ibs. 10 on 

Tam informed that the native name for theso stone-headed maces is “ ngakulu.” 

Care has been taken in the illustration to show how the rattan lashings pass 
‘over and under one another, ©. M. WOODFORD. 


Africa: Algeria. Astley. 
A Sacred Spring and Tree at Hammam Rilrha, Algeria. By the 7] | 
Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley, D.Litt, 

‘The cult of sacred springs and trees is a well-known characteristic of the neolithic 
stage of culture and one of the most valuable proofs of the solidarity of the human 
race, and the continuity of ideas derived from the most primitive couches sociales is to 
bo found in its survival to our own day among votaries of the higher faiths. This is, 
however, naturally found among those classes in which education” has not made much 
Progress, and in which, therefore, “ superstition,” which is only “survival” with the 
sdded connotation that it has a living religious significance, has sway. 

* Max, 1008, 16, Baron von Hugel; 1908, 28, Profesor RW. Reid, MD.; 1908, 90, J. Baye: 
Partington 1906, 91, ©. M. Woodford. ay 
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In Christian countries such survival is found to be more prevalent where the 
Roman Catholic faith is still strong ; for example, in Ireland and Poland, or at such 
places es Holywell in Wales, whither, however, it is pilgrims of the Roman communion 
who resort. Tmyself remember mecting » devout t near Tenby some years 
go, who was aflicted with sore eyes. ‘This man was bathing his eyes in a spring 
sacred to St. David, and carrying away some of the muddy water in a bottle as a 
remedy for his trouble, 

At Walsingham in Norfolk, too, Romanist pilgrims still dedicate pieces of cloth at 
tho wells sncred to the Virgin, or drop piocos of money into the water, And the 
reason is not far to seok. In the early ages of tho faith the Church substituted the 
ult of the saints for that of the local yinne or spirits, and so won the popular mind. 
‘This cult survives among tho less educated members of the Roman communion. 

In Mohammedan countries, with their rigid monotheisti faith, one would not expect, 
at first sight to find similar survivals; nevertheless there are such, and by no means 
rare, Dr. Arthur Evans in his Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult gives an interesting 
example of such a survival at a placo called Tokekeo! in Turkey, to which I referred 
{in a lecture given before the Royal Society of Literature on “ ‘Treo and Pillar Worship.” 
Hero, in Algeria, at my very door, I have found another ; if X could oxploro I should 
Aoubtless find others, 

Hammam R'Irha, in the heart of the Algerian mountains, about seventy-five miles 
from ‘Algiors, 1,500 feet above the sea, has been noted for its hot ‘springs since the 
days of the Romans, As Aqua Calida it was'a fashionable watering-place in the 
ays of the Emperor ‘Tiberius, and tho ruins of the baths and of a flourishing town 
scattered in all diroctions on tho hillside above the modorn Htablissement thermal. 
Besides the hot springs to which it owes its reputation there aro other mineral springs, 
which are used for drinking purposes. 

One of these, knowin as the Source Vichy, flows into a basin on the hillside just 
below the hotel, which is made lively of an evening by the cronking of innumerable 
frogs. A few paces from this, hidden by overhanging troos and bushos, is tho snorod 
pool. Hither como the natives to perform ritual aets and ablutions, and one of the 
trees, a thorn bush, is hung on every branch with strips of cloth torn from their clothing. 
Around the pool are earthenware pots and sherds, representing, no doubt, originally, 
offerings for the spirits of the tree and spring. One of these I noticed, curiously 
enough, to be ornamented with the double chevron characteristic of Bronze Age pottory 
a survival in art-motit harmonising woll with the survival of cult. 

The prosiding genius, whose blessing is procured by the offerings, and the bestowal 
of portions of clothing from the body of the worshipper, is now said to bo a 
Mohammedan marabout, or suint, who lived some generations ago; but who ean doubt 
that here again we have a living survival of neolithic animism preserved in all its 
simplicity to the prosont day ? H, J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY. 












































Africa, West. Thomas. 

The Incest Tabu. By N. W. Thomas, M.A. v7) 

‘The facts cited from China by Mr. Duncan Whyte (Man, 1910, 54) ‘are 
borne out by statements made to me in more than one place in Southern Nigeria, 
specially at Agbede, by natives who seemod to me to be extremely reliable. So far 
from the pairing instinct fuiling in the case of brothers and sisters, who are, of course, 
brought up together, I was told that sexual intercourse was exceedingly common, 
although marriage, of course, was prohibited. In connection with avoidance it is 
somowbat curious that the only kind of avoidance practised, so far as I know, among 
the Edo-spenking peoples is that between bride and bridegroom. A man who is paying 
bride-price is frequently, if not Invaciaby; veh older than tho girl, and if she meets 
( 123] 
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hhim in the street, or if he her father’s house, she will “go for bush.” ‘This 
does not, however, appear to me to be due to any fear that frequent mootings between 
bride and bridegroom over a series of years would result in failure of the pairing 
instinet. 

As proof that the statements made to me at Agbode are worthy of credence, T 
may mention that cases occasionally came up in the courts of brother and sister incest, 
‘and in Sabongida alone four or five cases of sexual relations between members of the 
same family, though not between brothers and sisters, were quoted to me, aud some of 
the parties admitted the facts. 

T may, perhaps, add one rather interesting case related to me in the form of a 
story, bat possibly not without a basis of fact. ‘There was once a man who was 
irresistible to all women, but one day he committed incost with his mother owing to 
‘the fact that no other women were available, When she saw that it was her son, sho 
cried out and all the people came. ‘The old people decided that the man's head should 
be shaved like that of a recently born child, that his mother should take him 
and make a pretence of suckling him, and then treat him as a small child for threo 
months, He was the oldest of @ family of seven, and so far was this pretence of 
re-birth curried that the second son took his placo as the eldest child. 

N. W. THOMAS. 

















Method, Blythe, 





On a Slide Rule and Tal wiate P=-OOOSEXLxRxH. 7G 
By W. HL. Blythe, MA. 





Whore the product of three factors multiplied by a constant has to be porformed 
froquently, it seoms more convenient to have tablos constructed, or perhaps a slide 
rule, by means of which the necessary calculations ‘may be quickly and accurately 
performed. 

‘The following figuro illustrates a convenient slide rule 

















On the upper fixed rule the stale of logarithms of tho product (P) is indicated, 
On the lower fixed scale are the logarithms of the breadths (B), and on the 
moveable slide those of the length (L) and the height (H) measured in opposite 
directions, The seales should be so arranged that one value of the product must 
agree with the proper positions of the respective logarithms of L, B and H; tho rest 
will follow. 

Thus let it be so arranged that when L = 180, B= 135,H = 119, P = 1055-5; 
then above H = 118, H = 120, wo read respectively P = 1047 and P = 1064. Now 
move the slide so that L= 180 coincides with B= 184, then above H=118, 
P = 1089; H = 119, P= 1048; H = 120, P = 1056. Next move the slide so that 
L=181 coincides with B= 134, then above H=118, P= 1045; H=119, 
P= 1054; H= 120, P= 1062. If the divisions showing units of P were reduced 
to rather less than one-tenth of an inch, a slide rule of convenient length could be 
constructed for each 200 values of P. 

[14] 
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‘ables for the same purpose may be constructed. ‘Take some values of Land Ht 
near the average values, say, 180 and 120. 

We find each increase by unity in the value of B, adds 7-884 to that of P. 
Hence construct Table I. We may add 8 eight times, and then a 7. Where 
many valuos are required, results should be checked about every twenty places by 
ctual calculations. Tables I and III are constructed by the rule that in Table T 
each addition of 12 to P increases H by “1, and of 18 to P increases L by 1, 

Now to uso these tables, find P if L = 188, H=116, B= 141. 

‘Take that when L = 180, H = 120, B= 141, P= 1112. Table II tells us that 
when P = 1112 we subtract 37 for four units of H, ic, 120-116. .*. P= 1075. 

From Table II, if P= 1075, we add AT for an increase of 8 units in I 
ot) Bom 1122, 

Next take I= 180, H= 121, B= 186. 

‘To P= 1072, Table I, add 9 from Table 1, and 48 from ‘Table IIL, 















aro shown shortly, thus :— 
L=188, H=116, B= 141, P= 1112 











Subtract for H = —Aunits — 37 

1075 

Add forL = + 8units +47 

1122 

L= 188, H= 121, B= 136, P = 1072 

Add for H+ 1 unit +9 

1081 

Add for LL - 8 units +48 

1129 

‘Tanee I—L = 180, H = 120, 

B. PR 3 rR 
185 1064 189 1008 
186 10712 40 1104 
a7 11080 Mi me 
188 1088 2 1120 





‘Tawee IL—Vanratios 1 P ror Dirrzxexces 1 H. 
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REVIEWS. 
Ethnology. Haddon. 


‘The Races of Man and their Distribution. By A.C. Haddon, S0.D., BRS. 4 
‘Ulustrated. ‘Twentieth Century Science Series, London: Milne, 1909. 
Pp. x +126, 19x 18 em. Price 1s, 

Dr, Haddon disarms criticism by pointing out in his proface the dificnlty of 
giving in a short space “a well-balanced account of the races and peoples of mankind” 
when, “furthermore, our information is far from complete.” As our knowledge, 
‘especially our knowledge of variation in physical character, ineroases, and the method 
of collecting and dealing with anthropological data gains in precision, it becomes less 

nd Less possible to be dogmatic in the statement of results, But Dr. Haddon's book 
is for the beginner ; and to anyone just entoring upon the subject, a definite statement 
is « paychological necessity as a basis for further study. 

‘The book falls int main divisions. Tn the first, after a brief account of the 
sshiet methods of classifying mankind according to somatic charactors, he gives 
classification of peoples grouped according to the character of the hair under 
Ulotrichi, Cymotrichi, avd Leiotrichi; tho physical characteristics of the peoples 
coming under each group being briefly summarised. Dr, Haddon's method of clas 
ion has this merit, that it is purely descriptive ; it depends upon no racial hypoth 
But in exhibiting sub-divisions he has not been quite consistent : tho Ulotrichi are 
classified recording to stature—pygmies and tall—while the two remaining divisions 
aro sub-divided into dolicho-, mesati-, and brachy-cophalic, 






























to areas, The account of European peoples is entirely 
physical ; in the ‘other continents, and particularly in the ease of the more primitive 
peoples, a brief account of culture, language, and religion is given. This section is 
‘a marvel of compression. A useful bibliography and a glossary of technical terms 
‘are appended, EN. PF, 





Pygmies. Schmidt. 
Die Stellung der Pygmitenvither in der Entwicklungageschichte des Menschen, v1 
Von P. W. Schmidt, 8.V.D, Pp. 326, Stuttgart: Strecker und Schroeder, 
1910. (Parts VI and VII of Studien und Forschungen zur Menschen- und VolRer- 
dunde. Edited by Georg Buschan.) Pp. ix +315, 24 x 17 em, Price M. 9.60, 
Some five years ago Professor Kollmann, of Basel, formulated the theory that 
the various human races were descended from pygmy races ; in brief, he regarded 
the pygmy type as a stage in the evolution of modern man. Professor Schwalbe 
took Kollmann’s theory seriously ; in the opinion of those bost qualified to judge he 
was able to show that Kolimann’s theory rests on a misinterpretation of facts, and 
126} 
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that on our present knowledge of physiology the pygmies must be regarded, not as 
‘8 primitive type, but as an aberrant form of modern man. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to enter into details relating to the theory of pygmy 
races, now formulated by Father Schmidt; he lays no claim—indeed, the manner in 
which he deals with the physical characters of the human body shows that he ean 
lay no claim—to an expert knowledge of physical anthropology. In his opinion the 
Pygmies represent a very ancient, if not the most ancient, human race of which we 
have any knowledge, and that the forms fonnd in Africa and Asia are survivals of a 
race, which at a very ancient period was widely distributed in the world, Jn brief, 
the pygmies in body, mind, aud culture present the most primitive stage in tho 
‘evolution of man now to be seon anywhere on earth, 

It would requiro a review equal in bulk to Father Schmidt's book to do justice 
to his statements and arguments, From a personal and prolonged inquiry into the 
physical characters of the pygmy races, the reviewer is able to state that there is no 
human race known that has go little claim to be regarded as a primitive human 
type as these same pygmies of Father Schmidt. ‘They aro the last race in the world 
to answer to the criteria required in an ancestral type for modern man, ‘The pygmios 
aro small nogroos, and represont a tendeucy—but to a marked degreo—seen in all forms 
of negro to assume in manhood characters which mark the adolescence of other races. 
Dwarfism is still an obscure condition ; but there aro clear signs that an experimental 
demonstration of the manner in which it is produced and perpetuated is within the 
bounds of legitimate expectation, 

Father Schmidt's theory of the antiquity of the pygmy race is based really on 
the inference he draws from a review and study of their culture. In their modes of 
Body decoration and mutilation, in clothing, or rather absence of clothing, in their 
nomadic habits, in their huts, bows, arrows, in their bone and wood implements, and in 
their burial customs, they show, in Father Schmidt's opinion, the most primitive stage 
known in th ‘Their culture represents a stage earlier than 
, usually regarded as the most primitive of 
On the other hand, the pygmios, following Father Schmidt's state- 
mont, have reached: quite a European standard in their religion ; they clearly “ recogni 
“ qnd worship a higher being, the Creator and Lord of the Earth” (see p. 242). 
‘The pygmy is the most ancient of men, and his religion the most anciont of 
religions. Q.£.D. ‘A. KEITH. 























Africa: Sudan. Tangye. 
En the Told Sedan, By H, Lola Twngye, PRGS Leola Joba 9B 
Murray, 1910. Pp. xii+300, 22x 14 om. 

A good deal of information useful to the traveller, sportsman, and naturalist will be 
found in this book. Its chief valuo to the anthropologist lies in its illustrations. ‘Tho 
author was able to make friends with the little known Nuers, excellent photographs of 
whom are given. ‘These people have the same remarkable laws of inheritance as the 
Dinkas, which, collected by Captain H. O'Sullivan, formed the subject of a paper by 
‘Mr. Sidney Hartland at the Dublin mooting of the British Association. ‘This seoms to 
support view forced on the writer of this notice, while studying the Dinkas, that the 
Nuers are no more than a tribe of the Dinka nation, varying no more from admittedly 
Dinka tribes than the latter do among themselves. The book contains many views 
‘which impress the reader with the monotonous character of the scenery of a great part 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Many of these photographs should be of great interest 
to geographers and to all concerned with the study of scenery. 0.G.8. 
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Darwinism. Darwin. 
The Foundations of The Origin of Species.” Two essays written in 1842 7] 

and 1844, By Charles Darwin. Eidited by his son, Francis Darwin, Cambridge : 

‘Phe University Press, 1909. Pp. xxix + 263, including index. 

It is interesting to observe the growth of the theory which has made modern 
thought. These preliminary drafts have also the value that they show by comparison 
with the Origin the relative importance in the author’s mind of certain principles 
‘and classes of evidence. For example, a good deal of weight is attached in these 
wutations,” and more reference is made to the influence of the environ~ 
hese first thoughts are therefore significant. 

‘Phe 1842 essay is more or less in the form of notes, ‘That of 1844 is a finisl 
sketch. As the editor says, “It has not all the force and conciseness of the Origin, 
«but it has a certain freshness which gives it a character of its own, It must be 
« remembered that the Origin was an abstract or condensation of a much bigger book, 
4 whereas the essay of 1884 was an expansion of the sketch of 1842. It is not, 
« therofore, surprising that in the Origin there is occasionally evident a chafing against 
% the nuthor’s self-imposed limitation, Whereas in the 1844 essay there is an air of 
« freodom as if the author were letting himself go, rather than applying the curb.” 

"Tho editor contributes in the form of footnotes an excellent and precise collation 
of these essays and the various editions of the Origin, He also discusses in au 
interesting introduction tho gradual formation of the author's views. Here he makes 
soveral good points. For instance, “It is surprising that Malthus should have been 
 poeded to give him the clue, when in the notebook of 1887 there should ocour, 
“ however obscurely expressed, the following forecast of the importance of the 
« survival of the fittest.” ‘Tho fact is one proof among many of Darwin's extra 
ordinary ‘elflessnoss. Again, “The fact that in 1842, seventeen years beforo the pub- 
« Jieation of the Origin, my father should have been able to write out so full an outline 
© of his future work is very remarkable.” ‘Tho writing of this essay “during the 
summer of 1844,” as stated in tho autobiography, and “from memory,” as Darwin 
swhere, “was a remarkable achievement, and possibly renders more conceivable 
«the still greater feat of the writing of the Origin between July 1858 and Septem 
« 1859." For long, it seems, he had the idea that the sketch of 1844 might remain 
fas the only record of his life-work, 

‘This record of the development and variation of a gront theory is itself au 
foxample of the Darwinian method. All men of science will be grateful to the editor 
for this new instance of not the least valaable part of his work, the study of his father’s 
mind, AEG. 

















































ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 
A Socrmrr has been formed recently, under the tite of the Morant Club, to 
‘carry on excavations in the county of Essex. Any objects discovered will bo 
Aeposited in one of the public museums in the county, and the results will be banded 
‘over for publication to one of the Essex societies. ‘The object of the club is to excavate 
‘barrows, camps, Roman stations, &c,, and it is expected that a start will be made thi 
season. The club is limited to forty members, but it is hoped that outside subscriptions 
will be forthcoming. 
Tn is gratifying to learn that the building of Blook I of the new Cambridge Museum 
of Archwology and Ethnology has begun, ‘The needs of the department cannot, 
however, be satisfied until Block TL has been erected, for which a sum of over £19,000 
‘will be required. Of this £5,100 is already in hand, leaving a balance of £13,900 
still to be collected by public subseription, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Egypt. ‘With Plate I—J. Petrie, 
The Earliest Stone Tombs. By 17. M: Flinders Petri, D.C.D. PRS. IQ 
Professor of Egyptology, University of London. 

‘Although in recent years the barials of the prehistoric and early dynasties in 
Egypt have been well explored, no instance of a stone-built tomb is known before the 
fend of the Second Dynasty, when King Khasekhemui built a stone chainber at Abydos. 
‘Phe succeeding kings were buried in rock-cut chambers, and not till the Iatter part of 
the Third Dynasty did stone-built chambers become the custom, even for kings. ‘The 
cldest stone tombs of subjects aro thoso at, Meydum, which were opened by the British 
School this last winter. 

‘The outsides of tho great mastabas of Nefer-maat ind another noble, close to the 
pyramid of Sneferu, had beon visible in all ages, but the interiors bad defied modern 
search, ‘They were attacked in a thorough mauner this year, ‘The mound over tho 
tomb, No. 17, was mined through to depth of 45 fect, the clearance needing to bo 
‘about ns wide, in order to descend safely through the mass of stone chips of which it 
fs formed, At the bottom was found a closed stone building, which had been com- 
plotely buried beneath the mound, without leaving any external opening, ‘The burial 
hhad therefore taken place before the mound was thrown up, and as the material of tho 
mound was clearly from the mason's waste left in building the pyramid adjacent, the 
purial must have been mado before the date of the pyramid of Sneferu, 4600 n.0. 
‘This is tho earliest private stone tomb that can be dated. 

‘Tho construction is magnificent ; the passages are lofty, and the groat chamber 
fs roofed with beams of stone which weigh up to 40 tons each, where the dimensions 
‘oun be soon, Ina recess at the end of tho hall stands the sarcophagus of red. granite, 
the oldest stone sarcophagus known. ‘The tomb had unfortunately beon entered by 
plunderers, while its construction was well known, as thoy had tuonelled through to 
{ts wenkert point; they lad broken the body, but not destroyed it. 

"Phe burial is of the greatest interest, as it shows that the body was completely 
unfleshed beforo it was wrapped in linen. We have long known of tho prehistoric 
burials being unfleshed, and even the bones being broken to extract the marrow ; and 
in the Fifth Dynasty over a third of the bodies were more or less cut up before burial. 
Jn the present case the bones had been completely stripped and severed, excepting 
‘that the spine was uot dissovered. Ench bone was then wrapped separately in fine 
inen, even the vmall bones of the ankles and wrists; the spine was packed closely 
with line, between and tnder all the processes, and linen was pressed into the empty 
oye sockets. A cloth model of the penis was very carefully formed and. placed in 
the wrappings. 

‘The neighbouring tomb of the noble Nefer-maat is the largest of all, the size being 
380 feet by 206 feet. ‘The body of it is of Nile mud, which is as tedious to work in 
oft stone, owing to its toughness and the hard fints which it contains. A large pit, 
Which we sank bobind the offering chamber, showed nothing. Tunnels in various 
Airections were then cut until the chamber was found, A pit 84 foot square had been 
fsunk in the rock, 5 fest of mud had been poured into it and left to harden, then the 
stone chamber bad been built upon that, and heaped over and around with large blocks 
of stone, This arrangement is unique, as also is the inlaid colour decoration of 
{he tomb-chapel. ‘The sculptured offering chamber of Nefer-maat was removed to 
Cairo, and tbat of tet has been distributed to different museums by the British 
School, 

"The butial of Nefer-maat again proved to have been an unfleshed skeloton. It was 
{in bad condition, as the last workmen before closing the chamber had rifled the body 
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‘and broken up the wooden coffin, Mud had been poured into the passage to close it, 
and this had run into the chamber to about a foot deep, thus wetting and rotting away 
any linen, But it bad preserveil a carious piece of evidence, for the mud Lind flowed 
into the hip joint, filling the acetabulum around the ball of the thigh which was 
still in place. ‘This proves that the bones must have been separated and cleaned, 
and that there was no tissue or skin over them when the pit was closed, 

‘Dhus the two greatost nobles of the end of the IIT Dynasty are seen to have 
eon entirely unfleshed, and their bones to have been buried recomposed in order. 
Both the bodies were extended at full length, as were the dissovered burials of the 
V Dynasty at Deshashoh. ‘Tho prosont examples show that dissevering of the 
bodies was the custom for the highest classes in the beginuing of the Pyramid Period, 
The full uccount by Mr. Wainwright, who exeavated these tombs, will appear in 
Meydum and Memphis, tho annual volume of the British School in Egypt 

‘A very important result has been the finding a series of quarry marks of Snofera, 
which cover the wholo rango of the working season. ‘This, we know, by the conditions 
of the country, was from April to October, and thus we find the interval from the 
XII to the IIL Dynasty to be 1,118 years, with about 40 years of uncertainty, 
‘This accords nearly with Manotho's statement of 1,198 years : if we eredit the Egyptians 
with knowing their own history, and do not make any arbitrary reductions, this gives 
the date of 4600 1.0. for Snoferu, the first of the Pyramid builder 

‘Phe other main results of the season were the removal of the whole of the 
sculptures of Meydum, the earliest known, to Cairo and other museums for safoty ; 
the successful opening of the low levels of tho great temple of Ptah at Memphis by 
working 10 feet mder water level, and boginning thus to find the sculptures, » work 
that will ocoupy twenty years at least, and the finding of many sealings of Persian and 
early Greck work which illustrate the fifth and sixth conturies, mo. Work will be 
continued at Memphis and its neighbourhood in the coming winter. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
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‘The skull was found with the rest of tho bones in the granite sarcophagus. Its 
‘monsurements aro: length, 187 mm. ; ophryon, 186; breadth, max. 141 ; biaurionlar, 
118; bi-rygomatio, 128; height to bregma, 140; basi-nasal, 99 ; basi-alveolar, 87 ; 
nasi-alveolar, 79 ; nasal height, 69; width, 24; nasion to chin, 127; jaw length, max. 
119; breadth at joint, 121 ; breadth at base, 101. As compared with usual Egyptian 
hhoads this is Inrgo with narrow face, extremely orthognathous, and very narrow nos 
In overy respect it is of high type. 

The section of the mound shows the strata of pyramid masons’ chips which were 
piled over the stone burial chamber. ‘Tho clearance was much wider within the mound 
in order to reach the chamber safely. At tho left of the cutting is seen the brick 
wall of the tomb fagade. 

‘The granite sarcophagus in the stone chamber had been opened by plunderors. 
‘The block in front of it is one of two on which the lid had rested before the burial. 

The stone vases, limestone and granite, were found in a contemporary tomb of 
the age Snefera, 4600 9.0. 
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The Puzzle of Kaiabara Sub-class Names. By 4. Lang. 80 
Tf we study the sub-class names of the Kaiabara tribe, of the mountains 


Bunya Bunya, s0 called from the fruit of that name (the hills are within sixty miles 
of Maryborough in South Queensland), we are puzzled. ‘The passages are in Journ. 
( 180) 
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Anthr, Inst, 1884, p. 886, in Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 116, 228, 
230, and in Mr. Frazer’s Totemism, Vol. I, pp. 443, 444, 446. 

Mz. Howitt (W. 7. 8. E. A. p. 281) saw that there is probably “an inacenracy.” 
‘There are about seven inaccuracies! Mr. Frazer rightly suspects confusion of; the 
names of classes and sub-classes with those of totems, in Mr. Howitt’s paper. in Journ. 
Anthr. Inst, (XII, p. 836), but himself makes a curious oversight. 

If I may conjecturally emend a document certainly erroneous, Mr. Howitt’s table 
of Kaiabara “totemic marriages” (WV. T. 8. E. A. p. 229) the results will be lucid, 
and, I think, convincing. ‘The puzzle is intricate. 

In writing on the social organisation of the Australian tribes (N. 7. S. B. A., 
p. 104), Mr, Howitt, when he comes to the Kamilaroi (female descent and four sub- 
classes), arranges matters thus :— 














Crasses (Pararnins). Sun-Crassns. Torens, 
Kupathin, Ipai. ‘Ten. 
Kumbo. 
Dilbi. Murr. Bight. 
Kubbi. 






Dealing with tho Kaiabara tribe (. 4, P» 116) ho gives :— 


Oxassns (Punamnnes), Svp-Crasse Torens. 
Kubatine. Bulkoin. Four, 
Bunda, 
Dilebi. Baring. Five. 
‘Turowain, 


‘Preating of the marriage rules of tho Kamilaroi, Mr. Howitt mentions only the 
four sub-class namos, he here gives nono of the totem names, and all is plain sailing. 
Only the four class names oocut (N. 7 S. , A. p. 200). 

But, on reaching the marriage rules of the Kainbara, Mr. Howitt “comes to the 
% totemie marriages,” as he says (WV. 7. S. E. A. pp. 229, 280), and at once all is 
confusion, His informants mix up with the four sub-class names certain totem namos 

Yin the sub-classos, one name having been reported to him clearly by mistake. 
“Phe tablo was carefully taken down from the statements of some of Mr. Brooke's 
% native polico, as to themselves, they boing Kaiabarn” (W. 7 8, E. A. p. 229). 

‘hore was cortainly some misunderstanding between Mr. Brooke and the 
blacks. 

‘Thus, looking at the classes, sub-class, 
given (N. 7. S. E. Ay p. 116), we find 














nd totems of the Kainbarn, as previously 

















Crasses. Sun-Crasses. ‘Toreus. 
Kubatine. Bulkoin. Carpet snake, flood-water, 
Bunda. Native eat; white eagle 
hawk, 
Dilebi. Bari ‘Turtle, lightning ; rock 
Turowain. carpot snake. 





Bat, black eagle hawk. 


‘The native names for the totems are not given, nor are the four sub-class names 
translated, 

But, looking again (N. 7. S.E. A., p. 229) at the police report on Kaiabara 
marriages, we find that in giving the sub-class names of the males who marry, the 
informants have mixed in one of the four totem names in Bulkoin and Bunda, and two 


of the five totem names in Baring and Turowain. 
[ 11) 
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‘This is precisely as if in the marriage rules of the Kamilaroi one totem name out 
of the ten totem names in the sub-classes, Ipai aud Kumbo, were mixed with the 
sub-class names of the males ; while, in Murri and Kubbi, two of the eight totems 
these two sub-classes were substituted for the sub-class names of the males, 

‘Tho result, in tho caso of the Kaiabara, is the following strange confusion :-— 





Mare, Mannis Cumprex Ane 
Bulkoin, earpet snake, ‘Turowain, black eagle, Bunda, whito eagle hawks 
Bunda, native cat. Baring, rook earpot snake. Bulkoin, serub carpet snake. 
Baring, turtle. Bunda, white eagle hawk.  Turowain, black engle hawk. 
‘Turowain, bat. Bulkoin, female carpet snake, Baring, scrub carpet snake, 


Horo “carpet snake” -(1) clearly means scrub carpet snake, as does “ female 
carpet snake” (8) mean scrub carpet snake ; while (12) serub carpet snake loccurs 
‘twice in the children’s sub-class names, once as of Bulkoin, once as of Baring sub-class, 
0 that it ocours in both phratries! and (2, 8, 4) three totem names are substituted 
for class names. 

Te will bo observed that the confusion is only in the sub-class ¢ranslated names 
‘of tho males, not in those of the females (bar female carpet snake) or (emending the 
double appearance of scrub carpet snake in their sub-class names, and the aocompanying, 
fabsenco of rock carpet snake) in the sub-class names of the children, Here thi 
manifestly incorrect ; the double appearance of scrub carpet snake in both phratrios 
suggests an inaccuracy which I was unable to check,” says Mr. Howitt 
(N. T. 8. B. Au p. 230). Tt is onsy to correct this inaccursey by reading for 
“Bulkoin, female carpet snake,” “Bulkoin, sorub carpet snake" (as given as to 
children’s’ sub-class names), and for “Baring, scrub carpet suake,” “ Baring, rock 
carpet snake.” For “Bulkoin, carpet snake,” in the male sub-class names, we must 
road  Bulkoin, scrub enrpet snake” (as in the children’s sub-class names), In the 
‘malo names the habitat “scrub” has been carefully omitted. 

Mr, Frazer has, I think, hit on the true cause of the confusion, Io 
(Vol. I, p. 443, note 8, continued on p. 444) he speaks of Mr. Howitt’ ps 
‘Anthr. Inst, Vol. XUT (1884), p. 986, Here “Baring is intorproted as ‘turtle, 
“ Bulkoin as ‘carpet snake,’ and Bunda as ‘native cat,’ But these interpretations 
\ gro not repeated by Dr. Howitt in his book.” 

‘Yot two pages later (Totemism, Vol. I, p. 446) Mr. Frazer quotes those very 
interpretations from Mr, Howitt’s book (WV. 7. 8. E. 4. p. 229). Here, as in 1884, 
Balkoin is given as “carpet snake,” Baring as “turtle,” Bunda as “ native eat,” and 
‘Turowaiv as “bat” (in the male names), just as in Journ. Anthr. Inst, Vol. XL, 
p- 836, ‘Therefore what Mr. Frazer says in Totemism, Vol. I, p. 443, noto 8, about 
‘Mr. Howitt’s intorprotations of the sub-class names given in Journ. Anthr. Inst 1884, 
equally applies to the same interpretations repeated by Mr. Howitt in his book (1904). 
Perlaps in Dr. Howitt’s earlier statement ” (and therefore in his identical latest) “the 
james of the classes and sub-classes were confused with those of the totems, of 
« which none were given” (in 1884). ‘This is just what has happened. 

In 1884 Mr. Howitt intorpretod the Kaiabara phratry names (spelled Dilebi and 
Cubatine) as flood-water and lightning. He now (N. 7. S. E. A. p. 116) giv 
flood-water as a totem, not in Dilebi but in Kubatine phratry, and lightning as 
totem, not in Kubatine but in Dilebi phratry. Of course, Kubatine may mean flood 
‘water, and be s totem in Kubatine phratry, and Dilebi may mean lightning, and be 
f totem in Dilebi phratry, as we very frequently find the phratry animals to be also 
totems in the phratries. But the names of the sub-classes appear also to have been 
Confused with the names of some of the totems by Mr. Brooke and the police, Totems 
jin the sub-classes of the males bave been given in place of the sub-class names of 
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the males, which themselves are names of animals, as in the Aunan River tribe, 
where we have— 
Sun-Crasses. 
‘Wandi, eagle hawk. Jorro, a(nothex) bee. 
Walar, a bee, salt-water eagle hawk, 
(MT. 8. E. Ay p. 118). 
Assuming this, we have :— 
Son-crasses. ‘Mannins CimpReN ARE 
Bulkoin, sorub carpet ‘Turowain, black eagle Bunda, white eagle hawk, 
snake, hawk. 
Bunda, white englo hawk. Baring, rook carpet snake. Bulkoin, scrub carpet snake, 
Baring, rock carpet snake, Bunda, white eagle hawk, Turowain, black eagle hawk, 
‘Turownin, black eagle Bulkoin, serub- carpet Baring, rock earpet snake, 
hawk. snake, 


All this is in the regular normal order. ‘The children, with male descent and 
four sub-classes, take the linked sub-class of the father, the sub-class which is not 
his own, ‘The totem names of some males, except “Bulkoin, carpet snake” (when 
we must read scrub car ke), the totem names native cat, turtle, bat, have been 
‘erroneously given as names of the sub-classes; really they aro totem names within their 
sub-classos, “Bulkoin, female carpet snake,” has been given in the female sub-class 
names by misinterpretation, in place of serub carpet snake, Finally, “serub carpet 
snake,” in tho children’s sub-class names, has beon impossibly given to Baring, which 
is rock carpet snake. 

‘Dhus, as in Mr, Fraser's suggestion, the namos of the sub-classes were confused 
swith thoso of the totems, and when two other careless blunders are corrected, we sol 
the puzzle of the Kainbara. Mr. Howitt, on the other hand, says that “while there is 
“ male descent in the classes and sub-classes, it is in the female lino with the totems, 
% with the poouliarity that while the child takes tho same boast or bird as its mother, 
“ it is of a differont colour or gender” (N. 7. 8, B. An p. 280). 

In faot, the child's totem is not mentioned at all, it takes the sub-class name 
{on animal name) that is inked with its father's sub-class, as is normal, ‘he totem 
names, native cat, turtle, bat, erroneously given as male sub-class names, do not again 
appear in the tables, nor do any names except sub-class names reappear. 

‘Mr. Frazor says, “It is curions that with male descent of the class and sub-class, 
\ tho totem of the child should be akin to that of its mother instend of to that of its 
father” (otemism, Vol. , p. 447). But, unloss I am strangely mistaken, tho totem 
names of the children are not given, only their sub-class names are given, and these 
happen, as on the Annan River, and among the Kuinmorbura (N. 7. 8. E. 4. p. 111), 
and I believe, among the Kamilaroi, to be names of animals. It is, of course, possible 
that tho. animals which give these names to the sub-classes are also totems within the 
sub-classes. In tho Kaiabara sub-class names, as in the phratry names of so many 
tribes (eagle hawk—erow, black cockatoo—white cockatoo ; crow—white cockntoo, &e.), 
we observe the marked contrast, in colour or in habitat (black eagle hawk—white 
eagle hawk, rock carpet sunke—scrub carpet suake), of the opposite exogamous sets. 

‘When Mr. Howitt, followed by others, says that the Kuinmurbura’s is “one of the 
 yare instances of class” (phratry) “or sub-class names being totems” (NV. 7. 8. E. A., 
p- 111), he probably means “one of the cases in which the names of phratries or 
elassex aro Anowon to be names of animals.” As a matter of fact, only some 
sixty phratry names are known to us, of these only a third can be translated, while all 
that can be translated, save one (the Eushlayi), are animal names. Because we can 
translate but a few sub-class names—almost all. being animal names—we eannot decide 
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that the untranslated names are no¢ names of animals. Animal names and phratries 
are s0 far from being rare that all the translated vames, with one exception, are animal 
names. Imay add that in Mr. Howitt’s tables of the Kuinmurbura sub-classes and 
totems (N. T. 8. E. A. pp. 111, 218 ; Totemism, pp. 418, 419) the same confusion of 
totem names and sub-class animal names apponrs to have been made by informants as 
fin the case of the Kniabara. A. LANG. 








America, South. Hardenburg. 
The, Indians of the Putumayo, Upper Amazon. By M7. EF. OY 
Hardenburg. 

‘The extonsive area traversed by the River Putumayo—one of the principal 
northern tributaries of the Upper Amazon—and, at present in dispute between the 
three rival republics of Colombia, Peru, and Ecuador, is inhabited by many distinet 
tribes of Indians, such as the Huitotos, the Boras, the Cionis, the Andoques, and several 
others. Of these the largest and most important tribe is the Huitoto. 

‘The Huitoto tribe is divided up into numerous sub-tribes or naciones, each having 
‘4 distinct name, as, for example, the Maynanes, the Recfgaros, the Yabuyanos, &c. 
Ench of theso sub-tribes has its own chief, called a capitén or tuchaua, and appears to 
be quite independent of the rest. A sub-tribe may vary in size from twenty-five to 
five hundred individuals, and often more. 

All these sub-tribes speak more or less the same language—Huitoto, a simple 
dialect with but little grammar, employing neither conjunctions nor articles. ‘The 
‘words in a sentence are pronounced slowly, with & prolonged and harmonious intonation, 
producing a melodious effect which is pleasing to the ear. 

The Huitotos are a well-formed race, and, although small, are stout and strong, 
with broad chests and prominent busts ; but their limbs, especially the lower, are but 
Tittle developed. ‘Their hair, long and abundant, is black and coarse, and is worn long 
by both sexes. A peculiar custom is that of pulling out the eye-brows, eye-lashes, and 
the fine hairs of the other parts of the body. That repugnant sight, a protruding 
abdomen, is very rare among these aborigines. 

Among the women, the habit of carrying their young on their backs makes them 
adopt an inclined position, which they generally preserve all their life. ‘Their feet are 
turned inwards, and when they walk their thighs often strike against each other. 
Notwithstanding these defects, I bave frequently observed among these women many 
really beautiful, for their magnificent figures, their free and graceful movements, and 
a charming simplicity, peculiar to them, give them a pretty attractiveness of a type 
rarely mot among civilized women. 

‘The men, on the contrary, walk with their feet turned outwards, as a rule; but 
when crossing a log or tree, which in this region often serves as a bridge over a 
stream, they turn them inwards, in this way obtaining greater stability, and avoiding 
slipping. ‘The big toes of their feet are “endowed with great flexibility, and thoy 
‘use them to pick up things from the ground. 

‘The custom of mutilation is very common among all the male Huitotos. ‘Those 
cof the Upper Igaraparané and the Caraparané—the two principal tributaries of the 
Contral Putumayo—perforate the dividing wall of the nose, and stick through the 
orifice a tube of junco, often as thick as a lead-pencil, while the inhabitants of 
the central portion of the Igaraparané pieree the whole lower extremity of this 
‘organ with variously coloured sticks and feathers, sometimes traversing vertically 
the lower lip with others. All have a long, thiok rod, often adorned with curious 
‘earvings, stuck through the lobe of the ear. 

‘These Indians are humble and hospitable to a marked degree, except a few of the 
‘more remote sub-tribes, who aro still happy beings !—free and independent, and not 
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yot in contact with the “ civilisation” of the Upper Amazon, I remember more than 
‘once reaching some Indian hut, completely exhausted after a long day's tramp over 
the hardly recoguisable trails that traverso these solitudes, and being warmly welcomed 
by the Huitotos, who plied my party with plantains and fraite from the forest, in 
fact, with everything they possessed in the way of food. In return, we prosented 
‘them with such trifles as a box of matches, a smell mirror, and similar articles, with 
whieh they were perfectly content. 

‘Few matrimonial formalities are observed among the Huitotos. ‘The prospective 
Dridegroom clears a small piece of Innd, builds @ house—or secures quarters in one 
alrendy built—gives a small bag of coca or tobacco to tho chief to obtain lis 
approval, and cuts a supply of wood for his future mother-in-law ; x couple of weeks 
later the girl is given to him, aud they are man and wife. 

‘These unions are considered binding among the Huitotos, and it is vory rarely 
that serious disngrooments arise botwoon husband and wife. ‘The women aro uaturally 
chaste, and it was not until the advent of the rubber-collectors that they began to 
Jose this primitive virtue, so generally met with among people not yet in contact 
with white men, It is worthy of notice that, among these aborigines, polygamy 
Aoos not exist, and only in very rare casos does the capitén or tuehaua have more 
than one wife, 

‘Although T canuot vouch for it, Ihave been told that when child is bora, the 
mothor takes it to the river, and, after washing it, overs the baby with rubber mill 
in order to Keep it warm, Infant mortality is fairly great among the Huitotos, owing 
to the provailing ignorance of the women and tho hardships the babies have to 
undergo. 

"A peculiar eustom, very common among these Indians, is that of giving the nme 
of a porson who has just died to another member of the family, generally to the one 
‘ho hhas boon the especial favourite of the deceased. ‘The individual so honoured 
then drops his former name. 

‘When any one of their capitanes dies ho is buried under his own house wrapped 
up in a now palm-fibre bammock, together with all his wospons, utensils) &e, The 
int ia then abandoned and a new one is built by the survivors and their friends 
Ordinary mombers of tho tribe, including women and children, are meroly interred 
under the floor without more ceremony. 

‘Oue day, while at La Reserva, I witnessed a most interesting eeremony—nothing 
loss than the celebrated chupe del tabaco, or tobacco drinking. A large group of 
Indians was congregated about a small pot placed upon the ground, which contained 
strong extract of tobacco, ‘The eapitén first introduced his forefingor into the liquid 
‘and commenced long oration, which was from time to timo interrupted by the rest 
‘with an earsplitting “ow” of approval ; then they beeame more and more excited, 
iintil fivally the pot was solemnly passed round, and each in turn dipped bis finger 
into the liquid and applied it to the tip of bis tongue, ‘This ceremony, which is used 
only to celebrate important agreements, constitutes tho Huitotos’ most solemn oath, 
which is said never to have been broken. 

‘Phe houses of theso aborigines aro generally large aud circular in form, averaging 
about 60 of 70 feet in diamoter, and covered with a well-woven thatch roof eapable of 
lasting for year’, made from the leaves of the yarina or vegetable-ivory tree (Phite- 
lephus macrocarpa). ‘This roof often reaches almost to the ground. The framework, 
gonerally chonta (Bactris ciliata) or some other hard, durable wood, is held together by 
means of strong bejucos and ropes made of the tough inner bark of a tree called the 
‘tacha-huasea, As there are no windows and only a small oponing that serves as a 
oor, no light nor air ean enter, and tho smoke and heat are generally suffocating, 

"As a rule, several families live in one house, each, however, having its own 
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particular comer and fire-place, as well as its own domestic utensils, generally limited 
to a few earthen pots, some baskets, varions kinds of paint, a few primitive musical 
instruments, such as rude drums, bamboo flutes and whistles made from the leg-boue 
of a large bird known as the nandu, several knives made of chonta, some torches of 
the heart of the maguey or a piece of chonéa impregnated with resin, and u few similar 
articles. Over the fire-place there always boils a small pot of the celebrated 
‘easaramani,, x peculiar sort of sauce composed of the brains, liver, and blood of the 
animals they kill, well seasoned with the fiery gj. This saues or gravy never gives 
out, for as it diminishes day by day new doses of the ingredients are added. A basket 
of ry fish or meat to be smoked aay sometimes be seen hanging in the smoke just 
above the fire. 

‘The Huitotos formerly slept in light durable hammocks which they manufactured 
from the strong fibres of the leaves of the chambira palm, but to-day they are worked 
0 hard by the rubber collectors that the greater part of them are obliged to sleep on 
‘the ground on account of not having time to make their hammocks. ‘These hammocks, 
fas well ag most of the other interesting objects manufactured by the Huitotos, are 
now becoming extremely rare. 

The principal hunting weapon used by these Indians is the bodogueda, cerbatana, 
‘or blow-gun called obidiague by them. ‘This is a hollow pole about two or three metres 
long, provided with a month-piece, and wound sround with strips of tough bark, over 
which is applied a smooth black coating of gum resin from the arbot del: lacre, or 
sealing-wax tree, In the mouth-pieco is inserted a small arrow, some eight or 
ten inches long and pointed at one end, the other being provided with » wisp of cotton 
from the huimba (Bombaz). ‘The mouth is then applied and, with the breath, the little 
arrow is shot out to a distance of from thirty to forty metres. 

‘These arrows, apparently so insignificant, are in reality fearful in their effects, 
for their points are tipped with the colebrated curaré made from the Strychnos 
castelmoeana, called by them ramu, and from the Cocculus tonicoferus, known to the 
aborigines es pani. ‘The points are often cut, so that they break off after penetrating 
the skin and stay in the wound. A puncture of the skin by one of these arrows 
causes death within © minuto, for I have seon a large dog, struck by one of these 
little missiles, drop dead before he could run five yards. 

‘The construction of the obidiague is a long and-laborions process. From the 
chonta palm two sticks, from two or three metres in length, aro split and gradually 
elaborated, so as to have the section of a semi-circle throughout their whole tapering 
Jength, ‘Then, on the flat surface of each stick, a small semi-circular groove is cut, 
and the two pieces are cleverly joined together. The hole is then very skilfully 
finished and polished internally by means of a gummy cord, previously rolled in sand 
and dried. ‘This operation concluded, the whole length of the weapon is carefully 
wound around with strings made from the inner bark of the Auimbaguiro, gummed 
together and covered with a thick coating of the resinous gum of the sealing-wax 
tree. The mouth-piece is then attached, and this novel arm is ready for use. 

Another important weapon is the moruco, a light spear with a poisoned tip, about 
two metres long. ‘The Indians generally carry eight or ten of them together in a 
‘anboo case, and they handle them with the greatest skill, throwing them from the 
hand to a distance of twenty metres. ‘These spears are equipped with various points; 
according to the purpose for which they are to be used. ‘Thus, a spear, the sides of 
which are provided with barbs, is for bunting large animals like the tapir; a round 
‘one with a sharp point is for war ; a spear with sort of blade, formed from bamboo, 
with two sharp edges, is for fishing, while an arrow with a blunt point is used to 
Kill birds, without injuring their feathers. ‘The points of most spears and arrows are 
of chonta, Bows are not used by the Huitotos. 
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The macana is a stout, heavy piece of hard wood, shaped like a double-edged 
sword, and is generally used only in combats between individuals. A well-delivered 
Dlow with this terrible weapon will split a man’s head from erown to chin 

For fishing they use nets made of chambira palm fibre, spears and: hooks manu- 
factured from hard wood or thorns, which they bait with Zara or with the fruics of 
the setico tree. Bosides these, they very frequently employ the celebrated barbasco, 
(Yacquinia armillaris,) Selecting some pool or quiet comer of the river, they drop 
8 quantity of the erushed leaves and root of this plant into the water, which shortly 
assumes a milky hue and soon poisons the fish, both large and small. Immediately 
the whole surface of the pool becomes covered with the dead bodies of the fish, of 
which the largest are selected, the rest, including the millions of tiny fish, thus being 
left to rot without the slightest compun: On other oecasions, the Huitotos often 
take advantage of the pools left when the river goes down in the dry season, the 
fish imprisoned in them being either speared or caught in a net. 

A peculiar apparatus, used by these Indians as a sort of wireless telegraph, is the 
manguaré, formed by two logs of hard wood, about two metres long and about forty and 
soventy centimetres in diameter respectively, pierced longitudinally by a narrow hole of 
rectangular section, burnt in by heated stones. ‘Thus oach log has two distinet 
sonorous surfacos, separated by this narrow rectangular hollow, each surface giving 
‘different sound, as the longitudinal hole is gonerally a little to one side of the contre 
of the log. One of these logs is always thicker than the other, and this one produces 
two grave tonos, while the smaller trunk gives out two neuto ones; in all, four notes. 
‘This instrument is gonerally suspended by a string from the roof timbors or from a high 
treo near the house, and, in order to prevent swinging, it is tied by another string to 
‘stick buried in the ground. 

‘To communicate by this novel instrument the Indian stops between the two loge, 
‘and with a stout elub tipped with rubber knocks alternately upon the sonorous surfaces 
‘of the two logs. A code is arranged, based upon the differoneo of tones and tho length 
and number of tho blows struck, so that all kinds of mossages can be exchanged. I 

frequently distinctly heard messages sont from a distance of from twelve to fifteen 
Kilometres; that is, on a calm day, when there was no wind, 

‘The dross of the men is vory simple, being composed only of » broad belt of a 
tough inner bark called Uanchama, from which another piece of the same material 
reaches down in front, and, passing between the logs, is attached to the belt again 
dehind, ‘This garment is called moggen by tho Huitotos. ‘The tribes of the Upper 
Tgaraparana bave simplified this already simple costume, and suspended from the front 
of the belt only a small sheet of Uanchama. ‘They sometimes wear, in addition to thi 
several bracelets of chambira fibre on their wrists and ankles. 

‘The garb of the women is still more primitive, for they are clothed only in four 
bracelets, two of which they wear on their wrists and the other two just above their 
‘ankles, ‘This poverty of dress is not on account of any dislike for clothes, but because 
their employers will not supply them with avy. 

‘As the Huitotos are so constantly employed in the extraction of rubber, the only 
food they get is the little yuca, and plantains that their women have time to cultivate, 
‘and a fow products of the forest, such as cortain large worms they extract from the 
ark of different trees, the tender tops of the chonta palm, a few wild fruits, &c. ‘The 
result is that many die of starvation, 

‘Their only beverage is the cakuana, a preparation of yuca and the pulp of a forest 
fruit, called the aguaje, It is of a dirty, brownish colour, and tastes as bad as it 
looks. 

‘A custom very general, not only among the Huitotos, but also among many of the 
whites,” is the use of the coca (Erythroxylon coca). ‘The leaves are picked from 
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the tree, and, after being well toasted, are pulverised and mixed with the ashes of the 
durnt leaves of another plant—I could not ascertain its name—in order to take away 
the bitter taste observed when the coca is used alone. ‘The drug is then ready for uso, 
‘and, insorted into the mouth, is rolled up under the cheek, where it is sometimes kept for 
half a day at a time. ‘The juice is swallowed. 

Itis a well-known fact that coca acts as a powerful stimulant, and these Indians 
claim that it is especially useful when on a march or without food. Indeed, it 
does seem to onable them to perform really wonderful feats of endurance. While 
in this region I took several .doses of the coca, which at first affected mo with 
fa slight nausea, but I soon became accustomed to it, and found it very useful on 
many occasions. 

‘Sometimes the Indians hold one of their rare danees, which is an oceasion of much 
festivity ; but it should be observed that to-day they have lost many of their former 
interesting ceremonies, and those that they still have are held only for a short period in 
the dry season, when the extraction of rubber must be temporarily abandoned. 

Tn order to enrry out these dances properly, the Huitotos paint themselves all over 
with various colours, some of the designs representing branches of trees, animals, and 
geometrical figures, while both men and women adorn themselves with their beautiful 
feather omaments of many different colours, and various necklaces of monkey and 
danta-teeth. Around their bodies and on their legs they attach long strings of rattling 
shelis, called eascabeles. 

‘Then they begin dancing, keeping accurate time, marking time with their right 
feot, at the same time singing in chorus their ancient songs, the peculiar and ear- 
splitting intonation of which is accompanied by blows upon the manguaré, the 
beating of drums and the shrill whistle of their flutes. ‘They generally imbibe daring 
these dances a goodly quantity of eakuana, and the chupe del tabaco is always an 
important feature. ‘The few who possess clothes generally wear them on these 
coeasions, painting those parts of the body not covered by them. ‘These dances 
formerly went on from one house to another for several days in succession, and the 
‘manguaré was hardly ever silent during this time. 

‘On other special occasions the Huitotos also paint themselves. During my stay in 
this region I remember on one journey I stopped at an Indian hut near La Reserva, 
where I saw an Indian woman painted in a most extraordinary manner. Her arms 
were painted red and her legs yellow, while her face, bosom, and hips were covered with 
different designs, strange and bisarre-looking in the extreme. ‘The women of the 
Quinenes sub-tribe have the enstom of sometimes covering the whole body with a sort 
of resin obtained from the arbol del lacre, over which they daub ashes. I was unable 
to ascertain the reason for this extraordinary proceeding. 

‘The religion of the Huitotos is a confused mixture of soveral beliefs. ‘Thus, after 
over ten years contact with the “ whites,” who have taught them nothing of Christianity, 
they still worsbip the sun (Ztoma) and the moon (Fuei), and at the same time believe in 
the existence of a Superior Being called Usifamu, and an inferior potentate named 
Taifeiio, who is also supposed to be the spirit of evil. ‘They also appear to believe in 
4 future life to be spent in happy hunting grounds, é., but these ideas are vague and 
confused, and mingled with the most astounding superstitions. 

In conelusion, I must call attention to the fact that, owing to the oppressions of 
the rubber collectors, the numbers of these Indians are diminishing to an alarming 
degree, and unless something is done to protect them this noble race of aborigines will, 
in my opinion, soon disappear completely, as have so many others in the region of the 
‘Upper Amazon. W. E. HARDENBURG. 
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REVIEWS. 
Australia, Matthew. 
Too Representative Tribe of Quaenslond, with an Inquiry concerning the QO 
Origin of the Australian Race. By John Matthew, M.A., B.D., with an 
introduction by Professor A. H. Keane, LL.D., F.R.A.L, F.R.G.8. London: Unwin, 
1910. Pp. xxiii + 25-256. 19 x 12 om. Price 5s. net. 

‘This new book by the Rov. J. Matthew contains, bosides a short discussion of 
his theory on the origin of the Australians,* a very full and interesting description 
of the Kabi and Wakka tribes ; it boing the only extensive first-hand information 
on this part of Australia that we have. His “Eaglehawk and Crow” theory is 
shortly but clearly set forth (pp. xi, xii) in the introduction by Professor Keane, 
who also gives a brief account of Mr. Matthew's studies and scientific achievements 
(pp. xi-xix). According to the theory of Mr. Matthew “the Australiaus are a 
“ hybrid race whose basal element is the Papuasian, but represented in recent times 
“ by the now extinct Tasmanians.” Afterwards ‘ Australia was invaded by a people 
« of unknown stock, possibly akin to the Dravidians of India.” “Lastly, there was 
“q very much later and slighter Malayan graft” (pp. xi, xii; 28-31). With these 
events the author connects tho problem of origin of phratries ; “ the inter-marrying 
“classes originally roprosented two different races” (p. 188), Hence the phratric 
names Eaglehawk and Crow, White Cockatoo and Black Cockatoo (p. 188), light 
blooded and dark-blooded phratry (p. 141). The multiplication of classes from two 
to four and from four to eight was duo to an amalgamation of tribes” (p. 140). 
‘This is n rough outline of the ingenious theory of Mr. Matthew, which is supportod 
by many arguments, chiefly of a linguistic character (p, 26). In this book, besides a 
short repetition of the theory and many additional instances in its favour (pp. 25-86, 
188-143, 149-152, 160), we find a short polemio with its opponents (pp. 86-66). 

What is especially valuable in a book of first-band information is a description, 
as objective and full as possible of the facts, Every side nud feature of native lite 
should bo described in as concrete terms as possible. Even details, insignificant and 
superfluous as they appear, may in light of a new method of investigation prove of 
tho greatest importance. On the other hand, it is always good if the observer refrains 
from mixing his own theories with the related facts as much as possible, ‘The book 
‘on the Todas, by Dr. Rivers, stands as a model in both these methodological respects + 
‘us ho also is the first who puts these two points as a basis of his methods of juvosti- 
gation. From such collection of facts future students will always be able to draw 
their couclusions and build their theories, even if they have by far surpassed tho 
original author in general views and methods of reasoning. 

‘The book of the Rev. J. Matthew possesses these two 
able degree, and will be undoubtedly in the future a valuabl 
roference. 

The two tribes in question, Kabi and Wakka, I the sonth-eastorn part of 
Queensland round Maryborough, about eighty-five miles inland. ‘The country is in 
general hilly, well-watered, and fertile; it is the country of the bunya tree (pp. 67-71). 

‘The tribes present tho usual type, both mentally and bodily; uow they are 
nearly extinet and the remnant live in aboriginal reserves (pp. 72-82). 

‘Mr. Matthew gives plenty of useful information on native family life, whi 
the more valuable as many authors, even of our best, prefer to prove the previous 
oxistonee of group marriage, or even promiscuity, than to give clear accounts of the 
actually existing individual family. ‘The presont book brings much light to bear on 
this point, and although the author did not consider it advisable to abstain from 
oxprossing side by side with the facts his views on them, there is, however, in most 

* Exposed in Buglehawk and Grow. sd 
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eases, a very clear line of demarcation between what actually exists and what the 
author would like to prove—a quality that we do not often find in Australian infor 
mation on family or even class systems. 

We have a very clear statement on the individual family : “The family, con- 
“ sisting of husband and wife, or wives, with their children, constituted a distinet 
« social unit.” The mothor always reared her own children, Children were over- 
indulged (p. 153). The author gives two kinship tables (pp. 158, 156). ‘There were 
no individual terms for father, mother, son, daughter. Mr. Mathew is opposed to the 
theory of group marringe and its origins as it was set forth by Howitt and Spencer 
and Gillen (pp. 157, 159). ‘There are, further, some interesting new facts in connection 
with marriage. Marriage by capture and marriage by arrangement have different 
designations (p. 160). ‘There seems to have been sexual jealousy and exclusive 
individual rights to a woman, with rare exceptions, perhaps (pp. 161, 162) ; mono- 
polisation of women by old men (p. 162) ; the well-known mother-in-law taboo seems 
to have existed in thoso tribes, too (p. 163); not so much scarcity of food as the 
troubles of mursing are alleged as the cause of infanticide (pp. 165, 166). The author 
also gives # short sketch of the family in its daily life. Each family lived under a mere 
shelter of bark (p. 89). ‘The man had to hunt and cook (pp. 86, 87). ‘The women 
did the other work (p. 87): the building of shelters (p. 89) and carrying of babies, 
household implements, and fire sticks on tho march (pp. 83, 84). Amongst other food 
we have mentioned are honey and tho mode of obtaining it (p. 86); opossum, and the 
way it is cut out of tree (p. 88); grubs, turtles (p. 89) ; bunya nuts (93) ; and other 
Kinds of food, which aro very fully enumerated (pp. 86-94). ‘There were some age 
and sex taboos (p. 91). Cannibalism was known (p. 94). Of the other social units 
wwe get a very clear definition of looal group, which consists “ of a few families claiming 
territory” (p. 128). Speech was the chief bond of a tribe which consisted of several 
groups (p. 128). Old men wielded all authority (p. 129). 

‘The tribes in question had four classes forming two strictly exogamous phratries 
(pp. 131-183). Each class has in the opposite phratry a preferential class in which it 
should marry, but if it were impossible to obtain a wife from this preferential class a 
man could have a spouse from the other class of the right phratry (p. 196). Descent 
‘was matrilineal (pp. 133-136). Mr. Matthew proves that we can only divide the classes 
of these tribes into two groups, in such a way as to maintain matriliny (p. 135). 
He quotes also a couple of concrete examples illustrating this assertion (p. 137). 
Interesting is the distribution of many (but not all) objects, animals, and plants between 
the two phratries (pp. 143-145). ‘There were no cless taboos (p. 145). There is a full 
account of the initiation ceremony (pp. 97-109). There was neither circumeision nor 
subincision (p. 9), some fire ceremonies of the Eugwura type (pp. 100, 102), and a sort 
of marriage ceremony which was as yet an unknown feature of these ceremonies 
(p- 106). 

‘The methods of medical treatment are of the usual type (pp. 110-114), but they 
are very amply described as also burial and mourning (pp. 113-116). The natives had 
some propitiatory religious rites (p. 168), and also some vague conceptions of super- 
natural beings (pp. 169-173). Black magi was practised by everybody, curative by 
specialists (p. 174). Magical power was attached to some material objects (pp. 174~ 
176). There is a collection of myths, some of them given in aboriginal language and 
translated literally, which gives them the more value (pp. 179-197). 

An account of language (pp. 198-224) and a vocabulary (pp. 225-256) are given at 
the end. As may be seen from these instances, there is © great deal of most useful 
information in this little took, which will prove an indispensable souree for all who 
have any interest in Australian ethnology. BM. 
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Darwinism, Seward. 
Darwin and Modern Science, Essays ited by A. 0. Seward, Cambridge, BO 
‘The University Press, 1909. Pp. xvii + 595. Ind i : 

‘This tribute to Darwin is a collection both comprehensive and distinguished. ‘The 
‘essays have been distributed impartially among the old schools and the new, and extend 
to subjects as remotaly connected with Darwinian scionce as Religious ‘Thought and 
the Genesis of Double Stars, ‘To them is prefixed an epitome of Darwin's life, ‘The 
volume is « notable record of fifty yours of Darwinism. One eannot expect spec 
in the space allotted to do more than supply précis of what bas been done, and whet 
four appetites for more, ‘The précis is bound to be unsatisfactory, and the promise—so 
cautious is the modern seientist—is verbal rather than material, Still the genoral reader 
will find much to interest and instruct him. Promivent is the essay by Sir George 
‘Darwin in which he applies Poincaré's principles to the development of double stars, 
‘and applies the analogy to human institutions. It is a pretty caso of the extent to 
which scientific analogies may bo carried. Suggestive alsi is Professor Bury’s essay 
on history, largely indebted as it is to French theory, Most outspoken is Professo 
Bateson when dealing with variation, He blows with no uncertain sound the trumpet 
‘of Do Vries—in our opinion most justifinbly—for the principle, if not the results, of 
‘Do Vries’ work is @ new addition to science of enormous significance. Mr. Francis 
Darwin bas a cautious osaay on the movements of plants, Professors Loch and Klebs 
‘give an insight into the results of tho Entwicklungsmechanik school, the most 
important offspring of the Darwinian movement, though apparently so opposed to some 
of Darwin's own conceptions. Another ossay of genoral and philosophic interest is 
Professor Sedgwick's on Embryology. 

Somewhat foisted in aro tho essays of Messrs. Waggett and Giles, and Miss 
Harrison, on Religious Thought, the Science of Language, and the Study of Religions. 
‘The important topics in language are untouched in the second of these essays; in the 
first and third there is more verbiage than scien A ELC, 






































PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anthropology. Americanists’ Congress. 
Seventeenth International Congress of Amerioanists, Buenos Bil 
Aires, May 16th to 24th, 1910. By Miss Adela Breton. 

‘Tho first sossion of the Seventeenth International Congress of Americanists 
was held in Buenos Aires from May 16th to 24th, in the Faculty of Philosophy 
and Letters of the University of Buenos Aires, under tho prosidency of Dr. J. N. 
Mationzo, and with the active assistance of Professor J. B. Ambrosetti and Dr. R. 
‘Lehmann-Nitsche, 

‘A sooond session will be held in Mexico City on September 8th, in consequence 
of the centenary of independence in both countries taking place this year. 

‘Noarly 400 members and associates attended, and all the principal countries of 
Buropo wore represented by official delegates, with the exception of- Groat Britain, 
Many learned societies and institutions also sont delegates, and for all these tho Argon~ 
tine Government generously provided board and lodging at a comfortable hotel. 

About fifty papers were presented, which, with discussions, ocoupied five days, 
‘and one day was pleasantly spent in tho city of La Plata, as guests of the University 
of La Plata, ‘This university, like that of Buenos Aires, has taken groat interost in 
‘the ancient history of the country, and its large and well-arranged museum (created by 
Dr. F. P. Moreno) contains a magnificent collection of the fossil animals found in the 
Pampoon formations, and of the skulls and skeletons of the different races of men who 
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the land, with their prodnetions in stone, potters, and bronze. ‘The 
mueeum of the University of Buonos Aires, at 430 Calle Viamonte, also has an 
interesting collection, archeological and ethnological, and the contents of both are 
absolutely new to the European visitor. 

‘The papers read inclnded several on craniology. Aldobrandino Mochi gave one 
ou Eleoen Skulls from the Chaco (eight with entire skeletons), in the Museo Nazionale 
de Antropologia at Florence. He said that osteological material from the Chaco is 
extraordinarily rare in European museums, and thet Enropean eraniological literature 
contains no notice of any, with the exception of three skulls mentioned in the 
Thesaurus of Davis. After giving details of the methods used in determining the 
‘measures and descriptions, he stated that eight of the eleven skulls were much alike 
and belonged to the group of mesati-brachy-hypsicephali, which appears to have been 
the predominating type amongst the Peruvians, Calchaqui, &c., as far as ean be judged 
from their deformed skulls, ‘The hypsi-brachycephali are centred in Europe, chiefly 
in the Balkan peninsula, and are found in Asia Minor (Armenians), amongst the 
Arabs, the Tureomans, and in eastern Asia, where in Corea it is the predominant 
type. He hoped to study the Argentine collections and to arrive at definite 
conclusions. 

Dr, Ales Hrdlidka said in his paper on Artificial Deformations of the Human 
Shull with especial reference to America, that they are of two main classes : fronto- 
eeipital (flat head) and circumferential (macrocephalous or Aymarg). Intentional 
deformations are found in three ereas in North America, in two main areas in South 
America, and in the Antilles: ‘They seem to have had no bad effect on the health 
or mental qualities of the individual, and he had known men with the most deformed 
skulls who wero heads of villages 

Carlos Marelli had studied Two Hundred Skulls of Ancient Patagonians buried in 
the Valley of Rio Negro, by means of the statistics of biological variation, using the 
methods of Pearson, Davenport, and others. He found that the primitive Patagonians 
were variable in some characters, approximating sometimes to the superior, sometime: 
to the inferior races. 

Dr. F, Ameghino presented specimens of the stone industry of Homo pampeus 
from a marine deposit on the coast, south of the watering place Mar del Plata. ‘The 
pebbles used were split vertically by resting one end in a cup hollow, formed in a 
Jump of quartzite, and striking perpendicularly with another stone used as a hammer. 
‘The peculiarity of this method is that a flake is detached from both sides of the 
pebble with one blow, He possesses several of the pieces of quartzite with a number 
‘of the cup-hollows on all sides, and great quantities of the split and trimmed pebbles, 
and other flaked implements. 

On petroglyphs there were papers by J. Toscano, Petroglyphs of North and West 
Argentine; F. Kin, those of The Pefion, Antofagasta de la Sierre, in which the 
principal figures are a man leading a huanaco, some dogs, the sun, and the serpent ; 
A. Onaratin, Petroglyphs of Llaima, Chili, on two rocks at the hacienda of Quinchol. 
T. Guevara gave a list of rocks with cup cavities in the north, centre, and south of 
Chili, and established the fact that they were related to an ancient cult of the deities 
of the air, which still survives in the Araucanian eoremouy of praying for rain. Ho 
described this ceremony. 

P. Canales gave an account of the Ancient Cemeteries near Tacna, whore he 
‘opened about fifty tombs, and of those of Arica, Pisagoa, and Punta Pichalo. Exoa 
vations of the Prekistoric Cemeteries at La Isla, Quebrada de Humahuaca, north of 
‘Jujuy, in 1908, by Dr. 8, Debenedetti, showed that it was the limit of the Calchaquis, 
Quichuas, and the people of the Chaco and Atacama, whilst, Professor J. B. 
Ambrosetti's Exploration in El Pukar& of Tileara brought oui the fact that the 
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culture there was different from the Isla, although 
and that the omamentation on the pottery was identical with that of La Poma i 
north of the valley of Calchaqui. ‘The wooden objects, such as great knives, 
scarifiers, and tables of offerings, are identical in typo with those of the valley of 
Calchaqui. ‘The bronze objects seem to have been made on the spot, judging by a 
mould found. El Pukar de ‘Tilenra appears to represent the northern limit in the 
valley of Humahuaca of the culture types of the south, 

L. M. Torres had studied the Archaology and Anthropology of the Primitive 
Inhabitants of the Delta of the Parana sineo 1894, and collected instruments and 
‘arms of stone and bone, and fragmonts of pottery, also noting the existence of hearths, 
stations, and cemeteries in 1898 ; but the most important expeditions ware those of 
1904 t0 1906, when collections were made from tumuli of about one hundred skulls, 
tn entire skeleton, stone arms, and instruments of different classes, types and technique, 
done instruments, bronze objects, and fragments of ornamental pottery. 

Ethnological contributions included the presentation of « collection by A. Fri, 
from the Chamacoceo Indians, Some headdresses, lengthened into cloaks of different 
coloured feathers mounted on a brown or white homespun web, were very handsome 
‘nd artistic, ‘They resemble the fenther mantles (which have not headdresses attached) 
of the caryatid statues at Chichen Itza, Yucatan, 

F. , Mayntzhusen gave two intoresting papers : the first on the ancient Stations 
and Urn Cemeteries of the Guarani in Alto Parana, where he found human bones 
whioh left no doubt that anthropophogy had been practised. ‘The pottory was painted, 
or incised in dotted dosigns, and there were stone implements of Neolithic character, 
Ho brought a small collection of Guarani objects, and also a variety of things from 
the Guayaki, a tribe hitherto almost unknown, as the people are very shy and fly 
from their camps at the approach of strangors. In this way he was able to curry off 
what he wanted, leaving tobacco and sardines in exchange. His collection is going 
to tho Berlin Museum, It included some arrows with a hole in the middle of the shaft, 
which produces whistling noise when the arrow falls 

D. H. von Jhering, Director of the S, Paulo Musoum, spoke on the Ethnography 
of Southern Brasil, ‘The Indians of tho four southern states belong to throe linguistic 
groups—the Tupi-Guarani family, the Caingango or Corvados, and the Chavantes of 
8, Paulo or Eochavantes, ‘The Guarani and Cainguas immigrated from Paraguay in 
the Inst contury. Among recent publications worthy of study aro those of F. Vogt, 
‘on tho Indians of the Alto Parani, of 'T, Borba, on those of the Stato of Parand, and 
of Dr. Gonseh, on the Botocndos, or Bagres, of St, Catherine, 

‘Dr. A. Simoens da Silva deseribed the method of preparing dried human heads 
by the Mundurueés (Rio ‘Tapajéx) and by the Jibaros, and also the preparation of 
curare by the Tiounas of the Amazon, and showed photographs of stone implements 
of Neolithic types from Brazil. 

"Phe curious little wooden pipes with carved figures, from tombs in the Calehagui 
Valley, suggested to Dr. 8. Lafone-Quevedo that they might have been used as blow- 
pipes for poisoned arrows. In an account by Diogo Femandes of the death of Diego 
de Roxas, from a poisoned arrow, in the Proviuee of Tucuman, it is stated that “the 
‘ points of these arrows were like noodles.” With the small pipes were found packets 
‘of cactus, or other thorns, which may have been the arrows deseril 

'T, Guevara and A. Oyataun’s paper on Tobacco and Pre-hispanic Pipes in Chili 
‘gave an account of the present customs of the Araueanians in regard to smoking, 
‘and the native plants of Nicotiana, with sketches of the pipes collected in the 
country. 

‘Dr. E, Seler illustrated with lantern slides the extraordinary varieties of painted 
pottery from the coast of Peru, which include representations of plants, animals, persons, 
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scones of human life, and mythical figures. Max Schmidt gave illustrations of the 
woven stuffs from Pachseamae, now in the Berlin Museum, especially with reference to 
tho scenie representations in which rules of perspective are evident, a type very unlike 
those previously known. 

‘Dr. Max Uble described the Social Organisations of the Incas at Cuzco, and the 
Prehistoric Relations between Peru and Argentina. 

‘A. Posnansky gave a long account of his excavations at Tiahuanaco, where he 
‘made observations on the position of the sun with reference.to the buildings. He found 
“a difference of 27 minutes between that period and the present. He also noticed the 
difference of Orientation between the smaller and apparently earlier building on the east 
side of the great square of monoliths and the latter. 

Miss A. Bretou showed lantern slides to illustrate Painting and Sculpture in 
Ancient Mexico and Central Ameriea, and Sefiora Morales gave a learned paper on 
the Faculties which have contributed to develop the Exercise of the Chase among 
Primitive Folk. 

‘Phere were also several linguistic papers, and Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche called 
attention to the good Tebuelehe grammar and vocabulary prepared by the Rev. T. 
Schmidt of the South American Missionary Society about 1860, which has now been 
published by the International American Scientific Congress. 

The delegates were given » banquet at the Jockey Club, attended the opera, and 
witnessed tho Centenary festivities. The following week a small party started for 
La Pas, which was reached on June 15th. ‘The journey, not so long ago formidable 
to the ordinary civilized perton, is now comparsiively, easy; asthe railway extends 
about 1115 miles from Buenos Aires by Tucuman to La Quiaca, whence a coach 
drive in 3} days to Uyuni in Bolivia brings one again to a railway, to continue in 
two days to La Paz, At Tneuman Dr. Heger bought a small collection of the fine 
painted Calchaqui jars (from ancient tombs) for the Vienna Museum, 

‘Tho ethoological interest of this route is considerable, as there is time at the 
frequent stations to study the varied types of the native passengers, and it also shows 
‘with what facility man could walk up and down this continent, for there are no 
obstacles. ‘The open valley of Humabuaca leads straight from Jujuy, at 4,500 feet, 
to Le Quisca on the central plateau, at 12,000 feet. ‘Then after some hours’ drive 
on that high plateau, the road descends to river beds, which it follows almost all the 
way to Uyuni. ‘The lsmas, which provide the Indian with wool and fuel, and carry 
light toads, appear’ able to live on almost nothing, and although at this season the 
‘eotintry is dry, the rains from November to April enable agriculture to be earried on, 
even st neatly 13,000. feet. 

Bolivia 18 entirely peopled by Indians, raled by a handful of whites. In the 
south they are Quichuss, but at La Paz Aymaré is spoken, and although there are 
many cholos, or mestizos, the majority are pure Indians, who cling to their own 
‘customs and costumes. 

‘The Congress delegates were given free transport from Buenos Aires to La Paz, 
and then on to Cuzco and Mollendo, the respective governments doing their best to 
make the journeys pleasant, Seior Don M. V. Ballivian, President of the Geogra- 
phioal Society of La Paz, organised an evening of lectures by Dr. Seler, and others 
of the party, in the handsome hall of the legislature, when the president and diplo- 
matic corps were present. ‘The museum contains interesting painted pottery from 
‘Tiahuanaco, which is only three hours distant by train. ‘The ancient buildings on the 
Islands of the Sun and Moon in Lake Titicaca are most interesting, and are accessible 
by steamer. ‘The other islands, and many placos round the lake, also have ancient 
remains, An éxcellent little guide to Bolivia is published by the Ministry of 
Colonisation and Agriculture, ADELA BRETON, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Africa : Nigeria. With Plate K. Alexander, 
Dubbo-Dubbe; or Notes on Punch and Judy as seen in BO 
Bornu. By D. Alexander. 

Hisrony.—The performer states that he learned the play from his master, who in 
turn learned i¢ from the people of the Pagan town of Buni near to Gujiba on the River 
Googola, where he belioves it originated. 

(2) Auta, » Government interpreter, says that while Dubbo-Dubbo is played in 
Kauo, those who play it leamed it from the poople of Kazauri, who were originally 
Kam 











(8) Adamu Kano, on the other hand, 
trom Dan Batta, a town in the country of the Murgazawa, where it 
have originated. 

(A) Saleiman, a Shawa, from Wadai, says Dubbo-Dubbo is not played at Wadai 
or in any Shuwa country or in Trip 

‘Due Pexronwaxce.—The performer is usually attended with three or four mon 
with drums who play all the time the performance is going on. A stick with a fork 
about 4 feot long is tuck into the ground, the performer kneels, takes off his black 
‘gown, throws it over the stick, covering himself at the same time, tho top of the gown 
boing stretched taut between his head and the stick, the opening for the head, lying 
midway between the performer's hend and the stick, serving for the display and 
withdrawal of the figaros. ‘Tho conversation is carried on in a squeaky voico very 
similar to that of the home Punch and Judy. 

‘The following is a list of the characters 

(1) Aisa Goje, a girl, (Plate K, Figs. 1 and 4), is discovered dancing. 
Kacholla Dambulla, a rogue, appears and compliments her on hor dancing and 
‘slond with dolight.’ Ho then appeals to the audience, “Don't you soo this fino girl, 
4 don't you soe her dance much, will you not give her kolas?” Kacholla Dambulla 
‘ow tells the girl to go home. Both figures then disappear. 

(2) Kachella Dambulla vppears and calls on Momado Ngumati to come out, 
‘Momadu Ngumati appears and the two “make barga,” i.e, dance with sticks, in 
‘which the dancors clash their sticks together (Plate K, Fig. 2). 

(8) Pana Zermara, © woman, 9p) Kachella compliments her 
‘also and appeals again’ to the audience for dash for tho groat artiste, He then 
proposes to seo her home, and the figures disappear. 

(4) Anothor girl, nameless, appears and dances. Kachella Dambulla as before. 

(6) Kachella Amsa, another woman, appears and dances, Kachella Dambulla 
as before. 

(6) Kolo Koloram, snother woman, appears and dances, Kachella Dambulla 
proceeds as before. 

(1) A Shuwa girl appears and dances. Kachella Damballa as before, 

(8) Pero Ngudibe, a gicl, appears (Ngudi, poor; be, gen). Kachella Dambulla 
appears and says to her: “I want you for a friend.” ‘The girl replios: “I don’t 
«want you, you are a poor mau.” ‘Kachella : “Well, I get money, I get one rattal 
“ (ey thirty-two cowries).” Girl: “Go and bring it” Exit Kaohella. Re-enter 
Kachella saying, “Iam sory T no mest my proper money, I only mect it half.” 
Girl: “Well go and bring the half.” Exit and re-enter Kachella saying, “I am 
« very sorry, the man whose houso I am lodging in is not good. He go to the 
4 waterside with my money, But if you like me we will sleep.” Girl: “No, I no 
« Jike you, I no believe you, go and bring someone who will give me the money.” 
Kachella then calls to the drum man and says to him, “Will you be responsible to 
“pay her?” Drum man: “No, I fear you, you be bad man, you no fit to pay 
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me the money, $0 sometime the girl fit to hold me.” Kachella swears ten times 
“I will pay you.” Dram man agrees, aud girl and Kachella go off together. 

(9) A Malla is discovered praying and shouting, “I come from Mecea! I come 
« from Mecca!” Enter Kachella Dambulla : “You're s—— liar, You never go to 
 Mecea, You come from Kussuri, where the French live, You and I will dance 
© together or I will break your head.” Mallam (after some hesitation and argument) : 
« Well, { can dance, don’t break my head.” (They dance.) Mallam then goes off 
to complain to the Leman that he, a Mallam, las been made to dance. (From inside.) 
‘Loman is heard calling Momadu Ngumati to call Kachella Dambulla. Momadu Ngnmati 
refuses to go because he fears. The Leman then calls Korri-Korri to go, but he also 
refuses as he fears plenty. (Outside.) Kachella, delighted, shouts out: “AIL man 
«fear me, no man ft to come eall mo.” Enter Momada Ngumati : “They are calling 
« you, Kachella Dambulla.” Kachella: “Why are they calling me? Are they com- 
« Plaining against me?” Momadu Ngumati: “Yes.” Kachella: “ Well, go and 
« make my word good for the Alkali, and I will give you $4." Momadn Ngumati 
“ T no agree for $4.” Kachella: “I make it $6.” “Momadu Ngumati : “Well, T 
« agree.” (Bxit.) Inside Momadu Ngumati says to the Leman : “This man no do 
« wrong thing, only they lie for him.” Leman says, “All right, palaver finish, go and 
call him and let him sit down, nothing happen to him.” Momadu Ngumati, ro- 























appearing, says: “I finish your talk, where my $6.” Kachella: “What $6?" 
‘Momadu Ngumati: “The $6 you promised me, you thief.” Kachella: “1 think you 
‘gre the thief, I sball take you for guard-room.” Momadu Ngumati : “Ob, all right, 


« never mind, eome we go back.” 
(10) Enter Kachella and Momadu Ngumati, ‘They agreo to settle their mouey 
palaver by fighting—the winner to have the $6. ‘They fight, Momadu catches 
Kacholla by the neck, Kachella: “Let go my nock, let go my neck,” Momadu, 
however, knocks him down. Kachella says: “I no agroe for that, it no be fair you 
“hold my neck. However, morrow we will do it right.” 
, D, ALEXANDER. 


Borneo, Beech, 
Some Customs of the Sagal of Bornes, By Moreyn 17. 1. BR 
Beech, M.A. 

Whilst on a visit to Dutch Borneo in 1906, T had an opportunity of seeing 
somo of the Sngai who inhabit the upper waters of the Bolongan river. ‘These people 
aro of medium height, and of light brown, almost yellow colour. ‘Their only clothing 
is a loin cloth or chawot, 1} feet in longth and 1 foot in breadth 

When a child has reached the age of four years, the lobos of its ears are pierced, 
and earrings of lead are put into them to weigh them down, Periodically more rings 
fare added until the lobe has reached the breast. One man I saw whose ear, lobes 
wore élongated almost to his waist. He carried about two-thirds of a pound of lead 
{in each ear, ‘The moro the ear is elongated the more respect is due to its owner. 

When a Sagai wishes to become married he must first go on a head hunting 
expedition, magaiau, Having obtained a head he starts off home, und when he is 
still some distance from his village he sends a messenger to ai nounce bis coming 
with a head. ‘The women of the village thereupon assemble together, and go forth 
to meot him, and accompany him back to his village in triumph. ‘The head is dried 
in @ certain manner for a woek, until it no longer smells. 

A large feast is made at which the successful head hunter makes a speech, in 
which he informs everyone about his bravery—how he got the bead, whose it was, 
and to what tribe the -vietim belonged, &c. Whereupon all the unmarried women 
rise up and present him with a cup (earthenware) of native wine. As they offer 
it to him he scans them all. with Me eye, accepting the wine only from the one 
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whom he selects as his future bride, From the moment of is accepting the 
girl is considered his betrothed. 

‘A fow days before the marriage the bridegroom spends in collecting at his house 
all the rice that he can obtain—at least three or four times as much as can possibly 
bo consumed, ‘There appears to be no coremony beyond the feast, whereat all eat as 
much as possible, ‘The tice that remains is thrown on the ground for the pigs and 
fowls. Should there remain anything after these latter have boen satisfied, the 
bridegroom is cousidered noble indeed. His roputation varies directly as the waste. 

‘As seasoning to the rice, the flesh of all manner of beasts, which has been kept 
in jars and hollow bamboo until liquidly putrid, is eat 

‘Their chiefs at the time were named respectively Lipai, Layap, and Angilohong. 
Formerly Titan, a female who had four husbands, appears to have been the 
recognised chief. 

"Phe chief proclaims his edicts from a seat composed of three gongs. By him 
stands the chiet adviser with drawn sword, Very fow things are done without con 
sulting the chief ; e.g an assembly is always called for the purpose of discussing at 
‘what time the rice shall be planted. 

When a chief dies, bis body is embalmed to a certain extent, thon placed i 
coffin and suspended in the root of his house for the space of 
year, according to his dying instruction 

‘Once every your he calls a meeting and gives his orders as to what is to be done 
at his death, If by the ond of a your ho is not yet dond, fresh ordors are issued. 
Possibly ho will domand ton houds ; his people mnst obtain these lfore he can bo 
Yuried, Much tho same custom is observed at the death of rich men, but with the 
poor there is no ceremony. 

Perbaps as many as 600 people will live in one house, which is, therefore, of vast 
proportions, and always very high. 

‘When the subjects have fulfilled the dead chief's onters thoy take his coffin to the 
duigun (grave), bury him, and place round the spot offerings of monoy, bends, fowls, 
‘kon he, A rode picture of « man with a drawn sword is depicted on wood and 
fet up beside the grave to keep away thieves. None dare visit the burial place 
for the space of twelve months. 

T conclude with the translated extract from the letter of a Malay trader to 
myself. He visited the Sagal in 1872, “. . . And I was very astonished, indeed, to 
w hehold their ways and customs. If their chief, or chief's son, or thoir chief's wife 
« gven, bas died, thoy must obtain four men’s heads for the funeral feast, and for 
« threo months it is proscribed for any trader to come into their kingdom—neither 
“ may they boy nor sell anything therei 

“If their provisions run short, they must themselves go in person to the coast 
sand buy. It is at least two days? journey down stream, but ton days up, for the 
% ourrent is strong and the boulders are many. 

“And whoever transgresses this custom is fined one pig, seven ‘jakal? long, and 
1e jar valued. at 500 dollars, also ono gong value 50 dollars. And it is necessary 
to find a very large pig. This is measured from the neck to the tip of the tail, 
\d if it doos not come up to seven ‘jankal* thatinan must pay 50 dollars for 
& every ‘jamhal’ wanting. If he cannot pay this he is slain ; no one ean save him.” 
MERVYN W. H. BEECH. 
Africa and Portugal. ‘Tremearne. 
Bull-fighting in Nigeria and Portugal; a Humane Sport. By $7 
Captain A. J. N. Dremearne, F.R.G-S. 

“Buil-fghting is a survival of barbarism, the oxisteuee of which is fervently 

& deplored by all but its devotees. . . The dull is doomed from the momeut of 
Cur] 
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“its entrance into the arena.” ‘Thus writes the contributor in the Zneyclopedia 
Britannica,* and then goos on pompously, “That a brief description of bullfighting 
“ shonld be here given must not be accepted in any way as‘a token of approval ot 
“ qdmiration.” ‘The doseription given is that of a Spanish bull-fight, and although 
tho writer says that in Portugal and South America the picadores (or caballeros) are 
not eruel so far as the horses are concerned—for they are “expert riders provide 
“with good horses... . and it is considered a disgrace if they do not save their 
horses from injury "—he omits to mention that tho ball is not killed, and that the only 
‘animal in danger or injury or death is the man. Tn fact, in Portugal horses are not used 
‘atall in more than one balf of the fights, for—being highly trained—they are very 
expensive and the cabatleros must be rich men to afford them. 

Mr. Calvert (Zmpressions of Spain)yt trying to account for the different views 
1g in Spain and England, says :—“The Spaniard grows up to the sport as our 
“ Blizabetban ancestors grew to bull-baiting—even as the present generation of Eng- 
“ lishmen grows to pugilism . . . long habit has familiarised bim [the Spaniard] 
% with the bloody details, and his experienced eyes follow each trick and turn of the 
% contest with the enthusiasm of an athlete watching an athletic display . . . . 
% Danger gives to the contest dignity which is absent from pheasant-shooting, and 
which formed no excuse for the vogue to which bear-baiting and eock-fighting once 
attained in this country . . . . The danderillero inflicts no more pain on the 
“bull than the humane angler deals out to the wily trout, and the agility and 
“daring with which he addressos himself to his task is superb . . . . ‘Theso 
“feats appear to be fraught with infinite dangor, and the agility with which the 

performers acquit themselves cannot be witnessed without n tremor of amazo- 
“ment and admiration . . . . One may lecture, write, and preach against the 
“ barbarity of bull-fighting ; but so long as Spain car breed men of such amazing 
« nerve, and skill, and dexterity that they can successfully defy death and mutila- 
“ tion to provide their countrymen with such lurid sport, #o long will bullfighting 
“ continue to flourish in Spain.” Mr. Huttont is even more emphatic in his 
donunciation of the hypocrisy with which Englisht nd even more Americans— 
decry the dangerous sport while delighting in the coursing of helpless rabbits with 
dogs, and in the shooting of tame birds which are bred up as pots only to be killed 
for the owner's amusement Inter. 

One would think from the article in the Encyclopedia that there had never been 
‘any cruel sport in England evon in the past, mach less in the present. ‘The following 
is a description of “The Bull-running at ‘Tutbury.”§ ‘The bull was formerly pro- 
vided “by th Prior of Tutbury, now by the earl of Devonshire ; which bull, as soon as 
his homs are cut off, bis ears cropt, his tail cut by the stumple,] all his body smeared 
over with sonp, and his nose blown full of beaten pepper; in short, being made as 
mad as it is possible for him to be,” was turned forth to be caught, if possible, by the 
minstrels. I think I am right in saying that not even in Spain—let alone in Portugal 
or Nigeria—has a bull beon so cruelly mutilated. Nor did the cruelty end here, for if 
the wretched animal was caught before sunset he was “ brought to the bayliff’s hous 
“ Tutbury, and there collared and roapt, and so brought to the bull-ring in the High- 
« street, and there bated with dogs, and afterwards killed and eaten.” ‘Truly a gentle 
sport! ‘There was probably not much danger to the minstrels in this, but there were 
sometimes even milder risks to ran, for “ on occasions of rendezvous and public meetings 
“ of merriment in a village, the landlord of the alehouse will give a tup (so they call a 

























































= Vol. XXVI. + Pages 220 et agg. Cities of Spain. 
§ Archaclayia (published by the Society of Antiquarlans of London), Vol. Il, 1778, Article 
No. XIII. 
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“ ram) or a pig, well soaped, with the tail and the horns and the ears respectively 
“ ent off” ‘The writer goes on to say that, though some authorities traced the intro- 
Auction of the bull-ranning to Jobn of Gaunt (who was Lord of Castile), he himself 
thought it much older and of purely local origin, being connected with the tenure of the 
lands by tho earl, Since our own bull-baiting was much more eruel and less dangerons 
than that in yogue even in Spain, we naturally have a right to deplore the depraved 
tastes of its dovotoos, and to deny it any “ token of approval or admiration 1” 

As the writers quoted have described in detail the various aspects of the bull- 
fighting—the play on horseback and on foot, pole-jumping, sitting on a chair, &e—I 
need give no account of them, but, strange to say, none have mentioned the bull-eatching, 
8 to me the most dangerous of all, and as I have seen it in hoth Portugal and 
Northern Nigeria, an account may have some anthropological value, 

In Portugal the bull is loose and the horns are eased in leather and bandaged. A. 
number of “ catchers" * enter the arena and one of them will stand in front, legs close 
together, arms extended, and call and insult the bull until it charges him. As the 
man is tossed he catches the bull by the neck (see illustration), and he must maintain 
himself on the bull’s head until the other “ catchers” can hold the animal and enable 
the man to extrionto himself. 
T should imagine—though I 
have no authority for saying 
so—that only bulls with very 
Jong and wide horns ean be 
tins caught, for if tho horns 
wore short nnd pointing to- 
wards the front the danger of 
impalement would be very 
much greater, and also there 
would hardly'be room for the man’s body to hang down between them, I saw this 
done twice at Lisbon, and the second time one of the men was rather badly hurt. 

In Northern Nigeria the hors are not protected in any way, but the ball is not 
loose. ‘Tho performers are usually Filani, a cattle-keoping people of partly Berber 
doscent.t ‘Two men hold a rope tied to n hind foot, and one—the “ catcher” —holds 
another rope fastened to the neck or to the horns. ‘The animal is maddened by tugging 
fat the rope, drumming and shouting, and is allowed to dash about, being brought up by 
‘one rope or the other. ‘The catcher then begins shortening his rope, and in consequence 
advancing towards the hull, care being taken that the hind rope is quite taut so that no 
sudden rush can be made, When close up, the bull tries to gore, the man is tossed 
exactly as in Portugal, and holds on until extricated. Sometimes the man will get 
ustride the animal’s neck, using the horns like parallel bars. As the horns are not 
protected there is always a great risk. Five times I bave seon this game, and twice 
the principal performer came to, grief. 

In Northern Nigeria this is the only form of the sport; horses are never used, 
the performers are not armed in any way, and the bull is not injured. In Portugal 
‘exactly similar conditions prevail so far as the catching is concerned. As for the 
regular bullfighting, horses are not always used, and when they are, they are very 
seldom injured owing to their speed and their riders’ dexterity. ‘The performers on 
foot are armed with short darts which do not pierce the flesh more than an inch or 
‘two, and the local “8.P.C.A.” insists that only @ certain number of darts may Be used. 
















































TT do not know if there js @ epecial name in Portuguese or Pilani for these people, 1 bave 
‘used the word “oatchers” as best describing their functions, 
See The Niger and the West Sudan, p. 51. I wonder if bullfighting? originated in North 
Arica | 
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Each bull is played only from 15 to 20 minntos® and is then driven ont of the ring 
(by tame bulls), so that his hurts can be attended to; he is not killed. 

‘Most of the nll fighting in Spain is, I understand, very cruel, though as T have 
seen it only in cinematograph pictures I cannot pretend to know for certain, ‘The 
cruelty is, at any rate, not universal, for a strange game takes place at Noya (Galicia) 
four times a year, according to Miss Annette Meakin,t who says: * On those occas 
“ a street serves the purpose of a ring; the two ends are blocked by tribunes fil 
* with spectators, and the balconies of the houses on both sides overflow with I 
© and gentlemen, . . . ‘The mon rush at the bull—which is practically a tame 
“ one from the neighbouring hills—and try to aggravate it; at longth they succeed, 
and it plunges at them, whereupon they turn their backs and flee before it in a crowd, 
falling at last in a heap, one on top of another, those who come last and fall on 
top getting their clothes rent by the horns of the bull, to the immense gratification of 
the spectators; it ends in the bull becoming the matador and the men playing the 
part usually assigned to the bull.” According to the Zllustrated London News 
(23rd July), © somewhat similar entertainment (Llarrivée de Taureaux) is provided 
‘on festival days by the people of Bonuenire, a town situated opposite ‘Tarascon in 
the south of France, But in this ease no less than five bulls are let loose at the 
same timo, if the illustration in a faithfal ono—the people in the “ring” seem 
to have very poor chance as the animals’ horns are not proteoted in any way. 
‘There is certainly no cruelty to the bull in either of those cases, for again we s0¢ 
that so horses are employed, and tho only danger is that to the men. 

As the danger, therefore, is wholly onthe men’s side (particularly in N. Nigeria), 
and the animal is not “doomed from the moment of its entrance into the arena” 
ballsighting in Portugal and Nigeria, at any rate, may justly be considered a human 
sport. Coriainly those who shoot tame birds and sot dogs on to helpless animals 
eannot condemn it. A. J. N. TREMEARNE, 











































England : Archeology. Ounnington. 
Pite on Morgan's Hill near Daviess, By (Mrs) . E. Cummington. Bk 
In August 1909 some pits on Morgan's Hill, near Devizes, Wilts, were 
examined by Mr. B. H. Cunnington, F.8.A.Seot,, with a view to ascertaining their 
nature. Some years ago the Rov. A. C. Smith called attention to these numerous 
pit-like depressions on Morgan's Hill, and suggested that they were the sites of 
pit-dwellings, 

On the slope of the hill east of Furze Knoll, about the 800 contour lino, and 
all within an area of & few hundred yards, some thirty-five pits may be counted. 
As, however, it is not always easy to distinguish between the pits and the irregu- 
lurities of the surface left by old chalk diggings, this number can only be taken as 
approximately correct. 

The pits vary in size, ranging from shallow, saucer-like depressions, 4 or 5 feot in 
diameter, up to large pond-like basins of from 18 to 20 feot in diameter. ‘The depths 
vary also, irrespective of the diameters, some of the larger ones being shallow, wh 
‘others of medium size are from 4 to 6 feet deep. Some of the pits are solitary, others 
are grouped in twos and threes, sometimes actually merging one into another. Round 
about some of them are heaps of rubbish showing that at somo time they have been dug 
into, and it was thonght that the pits might all prove to be only the sites of old chalk 






































* ‘There were ten bulls fought in a porfod of two hour actual play ; but this, I was told, gave 
Jess time to cach boll than is usually the case, 
+ Galicia, the Switzerland of Spain, p. 262 
+ Antiquities of North Wiltshire, Section IV, B VI, d, p.68. Ordnance Map, Wiltshire Sheet, 
XXXL, N.E, 6 inches, 
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diggings ; it was therefore with no very sanguine expectations of their proving to be 
indeed pit-dwellings that it was decided to test some of them, 

For this purpose two pits were chosen close to the right-hand side of the track 
from Bishops Cannings to Calstone. ‘The smaller of the two before excavation was 
5 feet in diameter aud 6 inches deep in the contre, the larger one, only 2 feet from the 
smaller, was 12 feet in diameter and 1 foot deep. 

‘Tho smaller pit was cleared out, and was found to be 6 feet 3 inches deop, the 
sides were very smooth and even, and the bottom rownded like # basin. It contained 
fa gravelly rubble mixed with some clay and occasional streaks of sand, and a fow 
unworn flints ; some of the gravel was black coated. Lining the bottom of the pit was 
a layer of red clay, 3 to 4 inches thick, that had almost the apponrance of having been 
puddied. 

Of the larger pit a half-section only wax taken out, for had it proved to be a pits 
welling, it was thought that a better idea of its construction could be gained by taking 
out first one half and then the other, than by working over the whole area at once, 

‘As in the smaller adjoining pit the chalk sides were smooth and even, but the 
filling-in differed somowhat. ‘The gravel was not rubbly, but was mixed with an 
tromoly stiff tenacious clay, and there were a great wumber of large uaworn flints. 
‘Tho digging was hard aud laborious, and when it lind beou carried down to a depth of 
6 foot, it was given up, as it was then quite clear that the deposit was a natural one, 
fand thot the pit might be of very considerable depth, Neither of theso two pits 
showed any signs of having beon previously dug into, 

‘A. lnrge pit. some 50 yurdls to the east of the first two was thon triod. 

Tt was 19 foot in dinmeter and 4 foot deop before excavation. ‘There were heaps 
‘of rubbish about its sides, and it appearod to have beon dug into bofore, and chiefly 
for this roason it was chosen as a test. It proved to be a pit Aled with clay and flints 
practically identical with the larger of the two first opeued. ‘The digging was carried 
down for 4 foot and then given up for the same reason that the other had been. ‘Two 
other medium-sized pits, 11 fect and 13 foot in diameter respectively, were also tested 
with the same results, and as the work was todious, and, from the point of view of 
pit-dwollings, apparently hopeless, uo more were attempted. 

‘The five pits thus tested were undoubtedly “swallow” or “ pot” holes in the 
chalk, and although it would be rash to say that all tho similar pits thereabouts 
fare also pot holes there is nothing superficially to differentiate them from those 
chosen for examination, 

‘One of the workmen said that at one time he had dug clay for puddling » pond 
from a pit on the other side of Morgan's Hill where the olay was mixed with flints and 
of « similar nature ; another local labourer called the pits clay holes,” and apparently 
thonght that we ought to have known that only elay and flints would be found in them, 

‘A little further down the hill to the south-vast, following the crop of the strata, 
thore aro a series of diggings for bard chalk, some of them being quiterocent, In the 
seotion thero exposed the chalk is in places capped with red clay, and small basin and 
fonnel-like cavities are filled: with similar clay reproducing in miniature the larger 
pot-hole 

‘As it was rather unexpected to find pot-holes in this situation on Morgan's Hill, 
tho ciroumstances were made known to A. J. Jukes Browne, Esq., F.G.8., who very 
Kindly replied that pot-boles of the kind described and filled with the material which 
is generally known as “clay with flints” may be fouud in any part of the chalk, 
‘although not always marked by depressions. ‘Your experience,” Mr. Jukes Browne 
‘adds, “is worth putting on record as a warning to archreologiste against the pitfalls 
M. B. CUNNING'TON. 
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Africa : Sudan. Loyd. 
Some Sudanese Superstitions. By FL. Lloyd, M.D. 89 


My boy, Mohammed, has just been favouring me with his views of the 
supernatural, He told me of a race of beings who by day walk the streets as men 
dnt by nightretire into the depths of the river in the form of crocodiles, from whence 
they wateh for people to come down and bathe, who become their prey. Such an one 
some time ago took a man here. The mamour (a sort of mayor) tried to shoot the 
creature, but failing he went over to the Sheikh in Halfaiya, to whom he gave 
Presents to shut the creature's mouth. Sineo then it bas beon restrained by the 
power of the Sheikh, When you seo someone who yon fear is one of these eroatnres 
in human shape, you try it by saying, “Peace be on you.” A man, of course, will 
reply, “On you be pence.” But if it is the creature it will walk straight on without 
taking any notice, ‘There are other charming creatures that inhabit dark rooms aud 
leap out and soroam at you, Certain places are inhabited by creatures that play about 
at night like mon laughing and shonting to each other aud who kill with stones anyone 
who comes nour to them. The great thing is always to sit tight and say, “In the 
“name of God, the merciful, the compassionate,” a charm which in theory causes 
all such things to vanish, Practically on at least one occasion when ho met’ somo of 
these queer folks by night, Mohammed ran for an hour without stopping. He also 
told me a story of © woman who married a blind man aud soon after died, In 
compassion for him the neighbours combined to pay the funeral expenses and got the 
woman buried, rather previously as it transpired, for two days later she arose from the 
grave and rotumed. Now she always goes about with eyes cast down unable to 
raise them to look anyone in the face, and further, ulways has a quosr noise going 
‘on in her chest. ¥. LLOYD. 




















REVIEWS. 
Egypt. Moller. 
Hieratische Paliographie; die agyptische Buchschrift in ihrer Entwicklung 90 
von der filnften Dynastic bis zur rimischen Kaiserscit. Dargestelit von Georg 
Moller. Band 1.: Bis sum Beginn der acktzehnten Dynastic. Band Il.: Von der 
Zeit Thutmosis LIT bis zum Ende der cinundswanzigsten Dynastic. Leiprig, 1909. 

Tho first two instalments of Dr. Miller's work on hicratic palwography exhibit 
{na high dogree those qualities of nceuracy and thoroughness which one is accustomed 
to expect in a German handbook. The practieal value of the troatiso will be con- 
siderable : to the student still unfamiliar with the forms of the hieratio sigos it will 
Prove a sure guide ; to the scholar seeking to determine the age of an undated manu 
script it will supply the requisite evidence. Dr. Méller's own interest in the subject 
{s, however, obviously no mere practical one ; his chief concern has been to trace the 
development of the liieroglyphs into cursive and relatively unpiotorial symbols, and 
to, discover the reasons, the method, and the actual cause of that development. 

And; indeod, the theme, brondly viewed, has an interest considerably wider than 
the narrow limits of Egyptian philological research. Recent authorities no longer 
favour the view that derives the Pheenician ‘alphabet from tho hieratic, as was m 
tained by do Rougé. But whatever the origin of that alphabet—some now look 
towards Crete for its source—it undoubtedly sprang ultimately from a pictographic 
soript and the development of the Egyptian hicratic and demotie characters remains 
by far the most illuminating aualogy by which the early history of Semitic and Buro- 
Pes seripts can be reconstructed in the imagination, 

Tn Egypt the need for a rapid writing in addition to the laborious Inpidary kind 
‘was felt from the very beginning, and the adoption of the reed pen and the papyrus 
in place of chisel and stone at once created a cursive style, Still, this did not oust 
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the earlier mode of writing, the ornamental value of which caused it to be preserved 
for public and semi-publie monuments, For little less than 3,000 years the hieroglyphic 
and hicratic styles co-existed, often mutually influencing and modifying one another. 
‘Throughout the earlier ages hieratic gradually gains in individuality, and at Inst, 
towards the Persion period, sub-divides into two varieties, of whieh the more cursive, 
known as demotie, no longer bears any visible resemblance to its hieroglyphic ancestor. 
Hieratic is henceforth reserved for sacred texts written on papyrus, and thus at 
Iength acquires its title to the name by which it is known to scholars—we have the 
name from Clement of Alexandria, Demotic is employed for businoss and literary 
texts, written on papyrus and on potshords, ‘The hieroglyphs are still retained to 
adorn the vast walls of the Ptolemaic temples. In detail the evolution is extremely 
complex, and this is not the place to summarise its leading principles. ‘Those whom it 
‘may interest can safely be referred to Dr. Moller’s work, and especially whon the fourth 
part, wherein the development of the individual signs will bo discussed, has been issued. 
"The principal portion of the volumes already in our hands consists of admirable 
tabular plates, in which is displayed the gradual modification of the signs from their 
hieroglyphic prototypes downwards. ‘Tho examples for each poriod are truced from 
well-dated papyri, which are discussed and described in a preliminary section, Had 
the author been able to consult the collections of Turin, Leiden, and London ns well 
as thoso of Berlin, Paris aud Cairo, he would doubtless have been ablo to supplement 
his second volume with a certain number of rare forms and uncommon signs ; but this 
is no very serious defect where so much that is good is offered, and the first volume 
is singularly eomploto 
A special word of commendation is duo to tho reproductions of hieroglyph: 
the first column of the tables ; Dr. Méller has rightly not contontod himself with 
giving tho late and often grossly misapprohended forms employed in printed works 
Excellent photographic samples of hieratic writing terminate each 
AHL G. 


Johnston. 
A History ond Daveripion of the British Empire in Arion. By fr Horry Qf 
Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.Se. London: National Society, xv. Pp. 

xix + 429, Price 10s. 6d. 

In this book Sir Harry Johnston gives a brief but succinct history of each of 
our African colonies. Written in an ensy, unaffected style, it affords tho ordinary 
reader the opportunity of learning, with the expenditure of little time or effort, the 
present condition of those colonies and how they oame to reich it. South Africa, 
not unnaturally, claims the lion's share, half the book, in fect, being devoted to the 
South African colonies, including a chapter on the natives inhabiting them. The 
ethnology is also dealt with in a series of lengthy notes at the end of several of the 
chapters. With his very long and wido experience of Aftica the author's views on 
this aspect of his subject will be read with interest and rospect, though some ethno- 
logists will probably be unable always to come to conclusions so certain and definite 
fas ho doos. Some of his remarks are certainly striking ; for instance, he describes 
the Cape Boys as a strongly-built, yellow-skinned people of Hottentot, Boer, British, 
Negro, and Malay intermixture on their way to make a new race, which resembles 
somewhat in outward appearance the Tartar type of Central Asis. 

‘An interesting feature of the work is found in the references to the fauna, on 
which the author is so high an authority. 

‘There is a good deal of criticism of the Home Government in its dealings with 
‘our African colonies. He points out how the weakness, vacillation, and ignorance of 
the governing powers at home have intensified the difficulties of governing South 
Africa, and the 
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and their mistakes are attributed to ignorance of geography, anthropology, and history. 
Cabinet ministers might spond their time less usefully than in reading this book. 
‘There are a number of good maps and a profusion of illustrations, mostly from 
hotographs, and a good index. It is a matter for regret, however, that the book 
is printed on heavily loaded paper, which adds greatly to its weight, and makes it 
heavy and unwieldy to hold. EAP, 

















PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthropology. British Association. 

Anthropology at the British Association, Sheffield Meting, August Bist © QO 
September 7th, 1910. 

The Anthropological Section met at the Central Secondary School, Sheficld, 
under the presideney of Mr. W. Crooke. ‘The President’s address, which dealt chiefly 
with anthropological problems in relation to India, will be found in Nature. Particular 
attention should be drawn to the joint discussion of the Anthropological aud Educational 
Sections on intelligence tosts for school children. Some of the papers read at this 
Aisoussion will bo found below. 

In the summary which follows the papers are elnssifiod under subjects, and the 
final destination of papers, so far as is known at presont, is indicated in square 
brackets. 











PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Provessor ©. J. Parren, M.A., M.D., 80.D.—A Rare Form of Divided Parietal 
in the Cranium of a Chimpanzee.—Apart from the presence of groups of small wormian 
bones, division of the parietals in the anthropoids is a very rare condition. ‘The case 
which I now describe appears also to be one of complete division of both parietals, each 
by # horizontal suture running the entire length of the bones and joining the coronal 
with the lambdoid sutures. ‘This caso, however, is of further interest owing to the 
extraordinary way in which the upper segmont of exch bone is again subdivided, giving 
that part of the vault of the cranium the appearance of the counties of a map, whe: 
viewed from above. Correlated with the condition there is a thinning out of the bones 
of the cranial vault and reduetion of the size and strength of the zygomatic arch and 
of many processes of the base of the skull. In weight this cranium is decidedly 
lighter than that of an average chimpanzee of its size—[Journ. Roy. Antir. Inst.] 

W. L. H. Duckwourit, M.A., M.D., So.D.—Note on some Anatomical Specimens 
of Anthropological Interest, prepared by means of the New Microtome of the 
Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company.—The new microtome of the Cambri 
Scientific Instrument Company provides a means of preparation of anthropological 
‘material possessing great interest. ‘The instrament has been carefully tested at the 
Anatomy School at Cambridge, and some of the preparations yielded by it have been 
‘mounted as lantern-slides. ‘The instrument is fully described in the Instrumeut 
Company's list, and it will therefore suffice in this place to state that it combines some 
of the valuable mechanism of the well-known rocking ” microtome with great rigidity 
and uniform action. ‘The experiments above-mentioned show that the fastrument will 
ent good sections, of an area of 10 square inches at least and of material of very 
‘varying density, which always presents special difficultios. ‘Tho chief pout emphasised 
is the importance of such preparations in elucidating the details of structure, when 
the human tissues are compared with corresponding parts of the larger mammalin, 
particularly antbropoid monkeys. 

Anthropometric Investigation in the British Isles. Report of the Committee.— 
During the past year anthropometric investigation has been making steady, though as 
yet somewhat slow, progress in the British Isles. 
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Under recent Acts of Parliament measurements of height and weight are being 
ely carried ont in primary schools in England and Scotland, and numerous 
have been received from medical officers aud others as to the best methods 
of making these measurements. 
‘The Commitice is making arrangements, in co-oporation with other agencies, to 
have measurements made of the adult raral population of the British Isle 
Applications have heen received for information about methods of measurement 
from, many parts of Greater Britain, as, for example, Cyprus, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 











ARCHEOLOGY. 
Great Brirarx, 

T. Asuny, MA. D.Livn—Zhe Excavations at Caerwent, Monmouthshire, on 
the Site of the Romano-British City of Venta Silurwn in 1909-10.—The excavations 
of 1909 were at first carried on in the north-east comer of the city, Important 
additions were made to the plan, which was found to preserve the regular arrangement 
noticed elsewhere. Remains of several houses were discovered, and also those of a 
Duilding, more than once altered, which, it is possible, are those of a Christian church, 
Later in the season attention was devoted to the completion of the excavation of the 
entral insula in the north half of the city, which coutains the Forum and Basilica. 
‘The greater part of it had been excavated in 1907, bnt it was found possible in 1909 
to make arrangements for the exploration of the westera portion of the Basilica and 
the western side of the Forum. ‘The block was found to be perfectly rectangular, 
deing thus more carefully laid out than most of the other buildings at Cacrwent. 
‘The Basilica had no apse at either end, but at each end of the north aisle and nave 
was a chamber of the same width as theirs, while at each end of the south aisle there 
was an entrance from the streets which ran outside the Forum on the east 
‘Phe south aisle had an open arcade towards the Forum, which was surrounded on the 
otlier sides (with the possible exception of the west side) by an ambulatory and shops; 
and the open area was drained by a large box drain. 

‘The excavations of 1910 were conducted on the south side of the high road, 
which coincides with the ancient road through the centre of the town. ‘They resulted 
in the discovery of a few houses, one of them much altered, so that its original plan 
is difficult to make out. In the centre of it is a well-constructed cellar. Numerous 
skeletons have been discovered here, over a hundred in all, ‘The burials are obviously 
‘of post-Roman date, the walls of the house having been partially destroyed when the 
graves were dug. 

H. D. AcLAND.—Some Prehistoric Monuments in the Scilly Isles—Two groups 
‘of meuhirs were described, each of which appears to have an unusual arrangement. 
Several of the menbirs of one group have u constant orientation differing 4 degrees 
from the normal bearing. 

‘A group of intersecting bauks was also described. ‘The bearings of the different 
‘members have the same variation from a normal bearing as the menhirs in one of the 
‘groups first deseribed. 

‘The Lake Villages in the Neighbourkood of Glastonbury. Report of the 
Committee —The results of the tentative explorations in 1908 of the Lake Village at 
‘Meare were of so important and encouraging a nature, that the matter was at once 
taken up by the Somersetshire Archmological and Natural History Society, but owing 
to the large amount of work to be accomplished for the publication of the monograph 
‘on the Glastonbury Lake Village, it was deemed advisable to postpone the further 
ex: ion of the Meare site until 1910. The first season's systematic digging 
‘opened on May 23rd and continued for three weeks, excluding the week devoted to 
filling in the area dug. 
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The Lake Village at Meare lies three miles west of the now fally-explored 
Glastonbury Lake Village, in the peat moor adjoining the north margin of a low ridge 
of ground, formerly an island, on which the modern village of Meare now stands, and 
from 400 to 600 feet south of the River Brue. Before the Brue was embanked, and the 
draining of the swamps had been attempted in monastic times, Meare Pool was of far 
greater extent, and included the Lake Village within the limits of its south-west 
border. ‘The Lake Village now stands in fertile pasture, the level of the surrounding 
fields being from 12 to 14 feet above the mean tide lovel, and is situated eleven miles 
south-east from the present cosst-line at Burnham. ‘The ancient site consists of two 
distinet groups of low cirenlar mounds separated by a level piece of ground from 200 
to 300 feet in width. So far as a superficial survey permits the two settlements appear 
to consist of about 100 dwellings covering parts of seven fields (uot five as formerly 
stated) and occupying track of Iand that measures roughly from 1,500 to 1,600 feet 
east and wost, by from 200 to 250 fest north and south. ‘The highest mound 
measures 4-4 feet above the surface of the surrounding field-level. ‘The allavium 
‘covering the ailjoining fields varies from 12 to 30 inches in depth. From borings 
made this year it was ascertained that the depth of peat underlying the dwellings 
‘varies from 7 to 11 feot in thickness. Below the peat is a layer of soft grey-coloured 
clay, lying ou beds of lias stone. ‘The recent excavations included the examination 
of three dwellings, ic., Mounds I, I, VI, the partial exploration of Mound VII, and 
the west quarter of Mound V, together with the intervening spaces of level ground 
situated in Field IV; also the digging of several trenches on the north and south 
sides of tho marginal mounds in Field IV, with the object of finding the palisading. 
Although the ground was examined for some 100 fect or ‘more from the dwellings, 
no border- protection was discovered comperable with that which surrounded the 
Glastonbury Lake Village—(Rep. Brit. Assoc., Sheffield, 1910.] 

Rey, A. Invixa, D.Sc, B.A.—The Bishop's Stortford Prehistoric Horse—The 
bones have beon compared with others of neolithic age at South Kensington and 
Jermyn Street ; also with those from Newstead, near Melroso, of the Roman perfol. 
Close anatomical relations were given between the Stortford skeleton and the bones 
discovered (a) in the neolithic deposits of Pomerania, () the bronze deposits of 
Spandau, (¢) the pile-dwolling site of the Starnberger See, (d) the river drift at 
Iiford, and (6) the pleistocene deposits of Granchester. The vertebral formula is 
that of the zebra (Flower), and differs both from horses of the Equus Priwalskit type 
‘and the Plateau type of Ewart. It is a lighter-limbed animal than Nebring’s Remagen 
hhorse, though in its teeth it resembles that most closely. Upon the whole it seems 
to be @ blond of the “Forest” and the “Platean” types of Ewart. ‘The general 
conclusion seems warranted that the horse represents race of late pleistocene times, 
5 a survival into the neolithic or bronze age, certainly not later than the La Tene 
age. 

Pnor. R, C. Bosanquer—The Work of the Liverpool Committee for Excavation 
and Research in Wales and the Marches.—The euthor described the excavations which 
hhave been carried on at Cacrsws.—[Report of the Liverpool Committee.) 


Avex Sutmentann—Exeavation of Brock of Cogle, Watten, Caithness—It is 
due to Dr. Anstruther Davidson, Los Angeles, that the existence of the broch was 
proved. 

The plan was carefully drawn by exact measurements on the spot by Mr. Nicolson. 
‘Tho only entrance, about 2 fect wide, to the Cogle Broch is on the west. At the 
Seottack and other excavated Caithness brochs the entrance is on the east. 

‘The thickness of the walls is 16 feet, and the circle enclosed has a diameter 
‘of 80 feet. ‘There were two upright flagstones 2 fect high and 2 feet apart. The 
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average height of the walls remaining in site would be about 3 feet. Probably 
60 feet or 70 feet had fallen and helped to form the mound. Vegetation had grown 
and decayed and buried the stupendous structure for ages. Dr. Davidson identified 
five successive layers of ashes and pavement, and the charred remains of wood 
indicated the fuel. ‘franks and branches of pine, birch, and hazel-nuts are frequently 
got in peat cutting at considerable depth in Cogle moss. 

Dr. Davidson made sections of some of these pines, and found that their annual 
rate of yrowth coincided with that of the charred fragments found so aburidantly in 
the broch. 

‘The most important of the neolithic remains were the stone pestles found in 
the lowest stratum of ashes. These, over twenty, were in only a fow instances 
pestle shaped. They were made of hard-grained, basaltic-like stone, and were 
originally of oval or oblong shape. By constant use in pounding, the edges were 
develled, and a few of them were worn quite circular and bevelled all round. Two 
stones with shallow mortars were found, as also some saddle querns with the usual 
hand-grinding stone, and numerous stone pebbles, probably used for sling stones. 

Almost all the bones were broken to extract the marrow. None showed evidence 
of fire, and the condition of the bones would show that they were very imperfectly 
cooked. Parts of tusks of boar, goat, horse, and ox could be identified, and also 
bat, with probably great ank. These have been sent to Professor Bryce, Glasgow 
University, for further investigation. 


























Gxonce CxiNoH.— Some Unexplored Fields in British Archeology. —The 
purpose of this paper was threefold, viz. :-— 
(2) To indicate some hitherto unexplored fields of research where antiquities 
await the spade of the feld archwologis 
(2) To draw attention to the wholesale destruction of antiquities now going on 
in different parts of the kingdom ; aud 
(3) To suggest the establishment of regular and systematic oversight of great 
engineering works which involve excavation and removal of the soil. 
‘The writer advocated the immediate establishment, as far as possible, of a regular 
system of archwological oversight wherever and whenever excavations are being 
made in the soil; and he suggested that the matter be brought to the notice of 
the Government in order to enlist its sympathy and support—[Antiguary.] 














Apntca. 
Provessor W. M. Frapers Pernt, D.O.L., F.R.S.— Excavations at Memph 
[See Man, 79, 1910.] 
©. G. Suxtemaxx, MD—A Neolithic Site in the Southern Soudan.— (Journ, 
Roy. Anthr. Inst. Vol. XL] 








Muprrenrane, 

Archeological and Ethnological Investigations in Sardinia. Report of the 
Committee—Six more dolmen tombs were added to the list of four last year, 
making ten monuments altogether of this kind which have been discovered. ‘The 
significance of this discovery may be realised from the fact that, previous to the 
researches of last year and this, only one monument of this class was known in Sardinia 
—that noar Bironi, referred to by Montelius, and since published by Taramelli. ‘The 
general scientific result accordingly is : That we can now say definitely, not only that 
the great Tombs of the Giants were developed from an earlier type of dolmen tomb, 
as bas been conjectured by Montelins and others, but that this development took place 
on the soil of Sardinia itself, ‘The mysterious civilisation of the dolmen people has 
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long been a puzzle to archwologists. We can now, however, coufidently vay that in 
Sardinia at least this dolmen cultnre represents an early episode in the grext Bronze 
Ago civilisation of the Nuraghi. 
.A curious circumstance came out in the eourse of these researches. The dolmens 

no caso showed that juxtaposition to the Nuraghi which we had previously found 
to be x0 constant a concomitant phenomenon in the case of the Tombs of the Giauts. 
One might as well have been in Corsica! And it is well known that in the sister 
island there are no Nuraghi, and that there the dolmen type of tomb survived 
throughont the Bronze Age. 

‘The last part of the campaign was devoted to a partial exploration of the country 
to westward of Macomer, called Planargia, as far as Cuglieri and the sen, 

‘The Nuraghi in this whole region aro of the very greatest importance, especially 
from the point of view of thir strategic significance, They form a regular network 
ts far ax the sea, and one ean seo by studying their positious of vantage that they aro 
all directly or indirectly in signalling communication with each other, They are, as 
Mr. Newton las well remarked, regular block-houses which might very well be 
‘compared with those which have performed so prominent a part in modern warfare, 
for example, in the final stages of the ‘Transvaal War, 


'T, Asupy, M.A. D.Lirt.—Excavations at Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra, Malta— 
‘The excavations which were carried out by the Goveroment of Malta, under my 
direction, during the month of Juno, at the well-known mogalithic buildings (in 
all probability sanctuaries) of Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra, had a twofold object; it, 
‘was dosired to ascertain whether, in the original excavations of both buildings in 
1839 and 1840, aud in the supplementary excavations of the former in 1865, the 
round plan had beon completely discovered, or whether there were any additions to 
be made to it; and also, inasmuch as previous explorers had unfortunately almost 
cntirely neglected to proserve the small objects, and especially the pottery, which it 
‘was obvious that they must have found, to soo whether it were not possible to remedy 
the deficieney to ome extent by the recovery of sufficient pottery, at any rato, for the 
determination of the date of the structure. In the course of ton days’ work at exch 
building satisfactory results woro arrived at in both these respects, It was found that 
in front of tho fagado, both of Hagiar Kim and of the lower building at Mnaidra, thore 
‘was a large area roughly paved with slabs of stone, ‘This was also the case at a 
building of « similar nature, excavated in 1909 on the 
have heen a regular feature. No further additions (except in small det 
to the plan of Hagiar Kim, but at Mnaidra it was found that besides the two main 
parts of tho structare thore were somo subsidiary buildings, which, though less massive, 
‘were of considerable importanco ; they were perhaps devoted to domestic uses, inasmuch, 
as a very large quantity of pottery was found in them. It was also ascertained that 
the site for the upper part of the main building, which is undoubtedly later in date 
than the lower, was obtained by heaping up against the external northeast wall of the 
latter a mass of small stones s0 as to form a level platform, instead of by cutting away 
the side of the rocky hill upon the slope of which Mnaidra is sitaated. 

In both buildings there were places in which the soil had not yet been completely 
cleared away, and chambers in which the ancient floors of pounded limestone chips 
(locally called torba”) still maintained their hardness after, perhaps, 4,000 years. 
Tt was here that small objects were found in considerable quantities—numerous frag- 
‘ments of pottery and of fint, but no trace of metal. The former corresponded absolutely 
that found in the hypogeum of Halsafiieni, and in the other megalithic buildings 
of the island ; so that it seems clear that Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra, like the rest, belong 
to the neolithic period. 
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‘Under: one of the earlier floors in Mnaidra a euri 
terra-cottas was found, 

A fow examples were also found of the small stone pillars, often narrowed 
contre, which are common in the megalithic buildings of Malta, both 
‘as supports to the cover-slabs of the dolmen-like niches which are so important a feature 
in these buildings. In either case Dr. Arthur Evans thioks that they must be treated 
1s baetyli, or personifications of the deity. Dr. Albert Mayr is of opinion that the 
round towers, of which some half-dozen exist in Multa, also holong to the prehistoric 
period ; but in a final excavation at Torre Tal Wilgia, near Mkabba, we were not able 
to find any evidence in favour of this supposition, all the pottery which eame to light 
belonging at the carliest to the Punic period. 


Rev, H. J. Doxixpmup’ Astirr, M.A.—Oup- and Ring-markings and Spirals 
some Notes on the Hypogeum at Halsafieni, Malta.—Tbis hypogeum, or series of 
subterranean chambers, is one of the most interesting of the many prehistoric remains 
in the island of Malta, It has been thoroughly excavated, and has recently been 
described by Professor Zammit. The hypogeum is » monument of the late Neolithic 
Age of Moditerranoan culture, 

‘Dwo of the chambers have decorated roofs. Those decorations, in red paint, quite 
clear and distinet, though somewhat wom by timo, consist of a number of cup- and 
ring-markings and spirals, finely executed and in great variety. ‘The combination is not 
common in prehistoric Europo, though it is in Australia, It would seem to point to 
tan infiltration of Bronze Age, or Mycenean, culture, superimposed upon the Neolithic 
culture of the earlier population towards the close of that age. Tt is native work, but 
the inlucnce of Crete is seen. 





us group ef small votive 





























A. J.B. Waon, M.A. and M. 8, ‘Tiompson, M.A.—Exeavations in Thessaly, 
1910.—Tho sites chosen for this year’s work were Tsangli in Central Thessaly, about 
midway between Pharsala and Welestino, and Rachmani, half-way between Larissa 
and ‘Tempe. 

‘At Trongli we sank several shafts trom the top of the momd to virgin wil to 
tost tho stratification, and also on tho east sido cleared two small areas, whero wo 
found the remains of neolithic houses. ‘The mound is about 200 metres long nnd 
210 wide, and the deposit in the highest part is about 10 metros thick. ‘The 
roaults of tho stratification of the pottery will be mentioned in connection with that 
at Rachmani. ‘The houses are very interosting; one consists of three houses bui 
ono over another. ‘They are square in plan and have as a rule two intornal 
buttresses in each angle, and all three belong to the Intter part of the first neolithic 
period, but the earliest house is slightly more primitive in plan, and has only five 
{internal buttresses instead of oight. ‘The first two houses were absndoned, but: the 
third had been destroyed by fire, and in it several good vases were found and twelve 
colts, Tn tho second a storo of over sixty terra-cotta sling bullets was found. ‘The 
other house had been destroyed by fire towards the ond of the first neolithic period 
und was never afterwards rebuilt. ‘This house is very large and divided across the 
middle by a row of wooden posts. It had eight internal buttresses ani! n door in the 
middle of the south wall, A largo number of vases wore found in this house, many 
colts, aud some interesting terra-cotta statuettes. Tn general the excavation was very 
rich in stone implements. We found about seventy celts, including some fine examples 
also betwoen twenty and thirty good torra-cottn statuettes were discovered. Of these 
the male figures, which are rare in ‘Thessaly, are remarkable for their phallic character 
and tho fomale figures for their marked steatopygy. 

At Rachmani the mound is about 112 metres long aud 95 wide, and the deposit 
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mound and a comparison of it with the results from Tsangli and other sites enables 
us to divide the prehistoric remains of Thessaly into four periods : (1) Neolithie— 
marked by the presence of red on white painted pottery; (2) Neolithic—marked by 
the presence of Dhimini and kindred wares ; (3) Sub-neolithie—in this period falls the 
remarkable encrusted ware, but while stone tools are common no trace of bronze has 
‘yet been found in deposits of this period ; (4) chaleolithie—in this period the pottery 
is unpainted, and tho latter part of it is apparently contemporaneous with late 
‘Minoan II and IY, for to it belong the tombs of Sesklo, Dhimini, and Zerelia, and 
the LM. IIT and Minoan ware found at these and other sites. It is also noticeable 
that at Rachmani io the top of the deposit of the fourth period we found many sherds 
of LM, IIL ware mixed with fragments of primitive geometric pottery like that found 
in early Iron-Age tombs at Marmariani and Theotokou. In the deposit of the third 
period we found an oblong one-roomed house with the southern short side rounded. 
In it we found three good specimens of encrusted ware, a series of four figurines with 
ough terra-cotta bodies and painted stone heads, and a large store of carbonised wheat, 
pense, lentils, figs, &. Another house of the same type, with a slightly more developed 
plan, was found in the deposit of the fourth period, but apart from a few stone imple- 
‘ments nothing was found in it. The only other finds worth separate mention are three 
fragments of bronze found in the deposits of the fourth period and a tomb that contained 
one LM. IIL vase and two inferior gems. 


A.M. Woopwanp, M.A. and H. A. Onxznop, M.A—A Group of Prehistoric 
Sites in South-West Asia Minor.—In all ninoteen prehistoric mounds were exat 
extending from the plain of Elmeli (in North-East Lycia) to Lake Kestel in Pisidia, 
and by way of Lake Karalitis and the plain round ‘Tegenni to Kara-Eyuk-bazar at the 
foot of Kazak-Bal in Southern Phrygia. ‘The sherds found on the mounds consisted 
mainly of a red band-polished ware, assignable to the Bronze Age, with rarer frag- 
ments of a black polished ware. Some of these sherds may possibly be of neolithic 
origin. these was found on certain sites a large quantity of painted fragments, 
showing analogies on the one hand with Cappadocian pot fabrics, and again with those 
of the early Cypriote Iron Age. ‘This pottery would seem, however, for the most part 
independent of Hgean influence or importation, and fragments of obsidian obtained 
are apparently not of Melian origin. One of the larger mounds at Tehai Kenar, partly 
excavated for brick earth, provided rough sectional view of stratification to a depth 
‘of 8 metres with three superimposed floor levels. On another mound few miles to 
the west were the remains of a megalithic house of rectangular plan-with an outer- 
walled courtyard. This building is probably to be dated not earlier than the beginning 
of the Iron Age. 

‘The fall extent of this civilisation is not yet determined, and’ generalisation would 
be premature; it would appear, however, that itis not merely a south-westerly extension 
of tho prehistoric Cappedocian culture, but largely independent of it. 
































Anenios. 

Autor ©. FLeroner.—Arehaological Activities in the United States of America. 
—The paper opened with a brief account of the foundation of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archwology and Ethnology, Harvard University, the first institution in 
America founded for anthropological study, and recited its activities during the current 
year. 





‘A short account followed of the Government's movements which finslly led to 
the establishment of the Bureau of American Ethnology, its scope, and its work in 
tho past and at the present time, and the paper concluded with an account of the 
‘work undertaken by other public bodies. 
[A.report of the other papers read will appear in a subsequent number of MAN.] 
Printed by Even aNp Srortiswoone, Lap, Hie Majosy’s Printer, Wast Handing Street, H.0. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

‘With Plate L. Rivers : Quiggin, 
The Solomon Island Basket, By W. H. R. Rieers, MD. HRS, and QR 
Mrs. Hingston Quiggin, M.A. 

‘Phe Solomon Islund basket, with its peculiar patehlike base, shown in Plate Ty 
Figs. 4 ond 6, has boon somewhat of « mystery to anthropologists, It has even been 
supposed that the basket is first made and then for some unknown reason patebod. 

‘The materials for the following uccount were obtained in the island variously called 
Eddystone, Simbo, or Narovo in the western part of the Solomon Islands. Hero, ant 
probably throughout the gronp, the manufacsuro is earried ont exclusively by women 

‘Tho baskets aro made from leaves of the coco-nut palm ealled ngandi, which wre 
about 120 to 180 om. in length, and abont 6 em, in wideh at their brondest part. Only 
now leaves from near the top -of the troe are used. ‘Tho leaves are stripped off 
with a pioce of bark attached ; the leaves and attached part together are called falonjo, 
and the pioce of bark simalona, ‘Theso aro dried over a spocial kind of fire, enlled 
vinato, made by heaping a square inass of stones, spreading firewood over thom, and 
stones again over all. When the fire has been lighted and the stonos aro well heated, 
the talonjo are held over the stones at such 1 distance as to give a vory desided hoat to 
the hand. ‘The leaves sweat when thus held over the fre, and are kept there till they 
fare quite dry, probably for about ten minutes as a rule, and the long leaf is then 
rondily split down the middle and the midrib (pipirwhu) taken out. ‘The halves of 
the leaves are then split into narrow strips; those near the edge of the leaf called the 
talinga (ears) are of no use, 80 they are torn off and thrown into the sea. ‘The tips of 
the half leaves aro then snipped off with the nail and the leaves split, also with the nail, 
into narrow strips called njira. In the case of every alternate ajira the splitting is 
carried right up to the simalona, but the intervening strips are only split up to about 
16-18 em. from the top; the broader strips at the top being called ruanjira, i. two 
agira. Each rvanjira is thus about 3 mm, in width, divided about 16-18 em. from its 
mitachment into two strips, each about 1°5 mm, above, gradually tapering off to » 
breadth of about a millimetre. ‘The strips next to the midrib, called epata, are coarser 
than the rest, and aro separated to be used'for the manufacture of the rader kinds of 
basket. The finer split strips are separated from the simalona ready for use and are 
ed Kotungandi, ‘The basket is called mani, and the process of its manufacture 
called viri. 
1e purpose of description it will be convenient to divide the process of 
‘mannfacture into three stages :—(1) Making the upper rim ; (2) Making the body of 
the basket, including the lower rim (8) Filling in the bas 

(1) Tho first step i to propare a piece of leaf called pinggu vaperangai, which 
is used as a framework on which to start the upper rim of the basket. ‘This doos 
hot enter into the completed structure, but is removed when tho rim is joined into 
ft ivelo,. ‘The ping should be properly prepared ; but, as it does not actually form 
part of the basket, tho Eddystone women are now content to uso it green, though 
Piva said that in Ruviana it is still properly dried. ‘Che process of boginning a new 
basket is called pinggupinggu mani, 

‘In the specimen figured (Fig. 1), the pinggu (A) consists of a double strip of leat, 
split about 16-16 cm, from its bate into six strips which form the wetts.* At 
the point where the splitting begins the pinggu is folded obliquely, and the welts 
fre Interlaced as shown in. the illustration. ‘Then other wefts (Aotungandi) are 
introduced and interwoven with the pinggu, to form the upper rim of the basket. 































































~The term weft is applied to each weaving clement, whether consisting of one oF more stripe 


of leat. 
{ wt) 
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‘Those otungandi are all in pairs. ‘Two long kotungandi are taken, ani their ends 
aid one above the other, overlapping for a spaco of about 17-18 om. with the 
shiny surfacos outside. ‘They thus form one long strip, single at the ends with « 
double pioce in the contre. It is this double piece which is plaited in with the 
pinggu (see Fig. 1). ‘Tho upper rim, therefore, is woven with double wotts, while 
‘only single wofts re left to form the body of the basket, the ends of both seriex 
forming a fringe on the inside of the completed structure. 

At the stuge shown 1, whon aix or soven kotungandi have been plaited 








in with the pinggu, the latter could be removed without disturbing the plaited 
rim, but, ag « matter of fact, it is not removed till the plait has been continued 
fs far as is necossary and the maker is rendy to join tho ends to make the circle 
complete, Taking out the pinggw ix ealled unisi pani 

Ddasket is varikarovona. 


and joining the top of tho 
‘shows tho completed rim pulled apart at the place 
Tnethod of joining, the short ends being on the inside. 

(2) The plaiting is thon continued all down the body of tho basket in various 
simple pattorns until it becomes necossary to bogin the contraction for the eurved 
base, At this point two or three Aofungandi are taken together to form exch weft 
‘and the plaiting continued until the base is sufficiently narrowed. 

So far there is nothing peculiar about the construction, but at this stage « 
characteristic feature is introduced which has led observers to assume that the work 
is bere finished off and a patch added to form the bottom, ‘The process is somewhat 
intricate, but may be elucidated by reference to the illustrations. 

First, all the Aofungandi are doubled obliquely back towards the inside of the 
Dasket, and all the sinistral wefts? caught down under the next sinistral weft but 
two, working from left to right (see diagram, Fig. 3)-f 

Next, the basket is turned inside out by being put on to the head and drawn 
down over it. ‘The work is then continued and the basket completed inside out. 

‘The welts which had been eanght down on the inside (now the outer side) of 
the basket are not used to fill in the bottom, but are cut off Inter, and the cut 
fends can be seen inside the base of the finished structure (Fig. 4). Before they are 
cut off they are pulled tight, so as to diminish the size of the hole at the bottom, 
"The specimen photographed (Fig. 5), shows the basket at the stage at which the 
Aotungandi have been pulled tight but have not yet been cut off 

(8) The last stage is the filling in of the hole at the bottom. ‘The rest of the 
Aotungandi aro pulled out (i.e the dextral wefts in the diagram), and are plaited on 
together, four kotungandi being takon together to form each weft, until the greater 
part of ‘the hole is filled in, ‘Then the wets first plaited are lifted up, and those 
from tho other side interlaced until the opposite side is reached, Whon the filling 
in is completo the whole is quite lore, ‘The wefts are then pulled tight. All the 
Aotungandi thus mest round the edge of the “ pateh” which forms the base. ‘The 
final proce off and Keep them from slipping by plaiting in the ends, 
‘This plait oan be soon encireling tho rim on the interior of the basket in Fig. 4 

‘Pho filing in of the hole is called popoana,t and the hole itself popopo. ‘The 
rim soon round the base of the complotod basket on the outside is vegolai, and the 
plaiting on the inside piriua. ‘The “patch” at the bottom of the baskot is the 
‘mboto, ot navel 

‘The ossontial feature of the filing in of the bottom of the basket producing its 
































 Doxtral wefts are those leaning towards the right, sinistral those leaning towards the lett, 
(0.7. Mason, Report, U.S, Nat, Mue., 1902 (19043, p. 18). 
“fn the diagram the dextral watts are shaded and the sinistral left plain, ‘The dextral wotts 
‘are shown palled oat ready for the final stage. 
"t The name popoana is alio applied to the firt few rows at the top of the basket. 
{ 12 ] 
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patch-like appearance is that its level is differeut from that of the rost of the bottom. 
Tt is clear that this difference in level is produced by the fact that the strands, by means 
of which the base is filled in, have to pass over those turned back. ‘The proximate 
eause of the special featire of the Solomon basket is the technical fact that half the 
strands are not used, but are doubled back out of the way. 

When we tim to inquire why half of the strands are tumed back, the most 
probable eanse would seom to be the fineness of the mesh. If basket is begun from 
tho top, the filling in of the base will prevent no special difficulty so long as the strands 
‘aro broad, and therefore few in number; but when they are fine, they form so great 
mass as to bocome nmanagenble, and the makers of the Solomon basket adopted the 
dovice of using only half of them. 

‘There ean be little doubt that the prosence of the “ patch" within the basket is 
due to the turning inside out daring tho process of manufacture, If this did not. take 
place, and the strands were turned back, the patch” would be on the outer side of the 
Dasket, and it seems most probable that the turning inside out was desigued to transfer 
it to the i 

‘We have here a good example of the principle that in technology the obvious 
explanation from the civilised point of view is not necessarily correct. ‘The basket of 
the Solomon islander plays a grent part in his life, and the obvious explanation of its 
special feature is that it was devised to strengthen what was otherwise the weakest 
part. So far from this feature having been due to the need for strength, wo have seen 
that it is more probably the consequence of the finoness of the materials used in making 
the busket. Tt bas followed as the natural rosult of a technical diffioulty arising from 

Gneness. It is truo that the mode of filling in the basket has actually strengthened 
it; but, according to the above interpretation, this was not the primary aim of the 
procedure, though the strength so produced has doubtless promoted survival. The 
Solomon basket would not have survived if it had not been strong, 

‘This affords a good illustration of a principle which in its application is not 
confined to technology. Because a social or religious institution has @ certain effect 
it does not follow that it was brought into being to produce that effect, though it 
may have been that effect whicb has allowed it to survive, 

W. H. R. RIVERS. 
A. HINGSTON QUIGGIN. 
Desommriox or Puate L. 

Fig. 1—Showing the pinggu (A) with a few otungandi added. 

Fig, 2—Showing the completed rim pulled apart at the place of junction to 
ilustrate the method of joining when the pinggu has been removed. 
| 3—Bxterior diagram to illustrate method of forming lower rim (vegolai). 
4.—Showing interior of basket, 

Vig. 5—Showing basket immediately before filling in the base. 
Fig. 6—Showing the completed base. 





















































India, 

India and Anthropology: Extract from a Speech 94 
at Winchester College. By Sir Herbert H. Risley, K.CLBy CSity 
President of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 

Tt is not only official work that I would ask you to consider when you miko 

up your minds as to your career. Just off the beaton track of your regular dutios as w 

civilian, but only just off it, and overlapping it at many points, there lies a wile 

field of research which offers endless attractions to a classical scholar trained on 

modern lives. I mean ethnography, the study of custom, myth, ritwal, religion, 

social structure, and vo on. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that you have in 
[ 168} 
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India at the present day sproad out before you veluti descripta tabella, » version, in 
‘somo respects a grotesque version, of the daily life of the Grecks and Romans. 
“Ancestor worship determining the law of inheritance; Di majores worshipped at raro 
intervals ; minor gods without number, gods of boundaries, villages, rocks, trees, river 
‘and dopartmental deities who run diseases like cholera and small-pox and have to be 
kept in good temper—these’are some of the incidents. Some of the classical parallels 
are remarkable, ‘Take, for example, tho slaying of the suitors in the Odyssey, tho 
Aotails of which are rather puzzling. When you have seen the courtyard of an Indian 
house the whole affair becomes perfectly plain, One understands how the dais was at 
tho ontrance of the hall, so that the suitors were trapped, and why they could not rush 
Odyssous, as many a fanatic running amuck with » magazine rifle has been rushed 
in India,” ‘Then thero is the passage in tho beginning of the Coloneus where CEdipns 
‘and his daughter violate n sacred grove and pay forfeit. ‘Thar has happened to me 
several times in the pursuit of bears, It usually costs a rupee. 
‘Phere is room for a most intoresting study of classical anulogi 
fone could reincarnate my friend Dr. Jackson, scholar and anthropologist, as an Indian 
civilian, one would get the ideal combination of philosophic insight and administrative 
capacity. Dr. Jackson as a distriot officer would have been a gront power in the land. 
For anthropology, which, after all, is merely a long and rather alarming word for 
knowledge of the people (the German word vélker-kunde is much better) has a high 
political value. Sir Bampfylde Fuller put the point well when he said in the Spectator, 
Nothing wins the regard of an Indian so easily as.» knowledge of facts connected 
with his religion, his prejadices, or his habits. We do but little to secure that 
our officers are equipped with these passports to popular regard.” I endorse every 
word of that, and I cherish a faint hope that some day the Government of Indi 
will follow the wise example of the Colonial Office and insist on selected candidates 
for the Indian services being taught the manners and customs of the people they 
have to govern, If it is right to teach the anthropology of West Africa to the 
mon who go there, much more, as our old enemy Euclid says, is it right to teach 
the anthropology of India to the men of the Indian services. H, RISLEY. 


Africa: Sudan. Thompson. 
Some Hadendoa Words hitherto unpublished. Parti. Jy 2 Qh 
Campbell Thompson, M.A., F.RG.S. 

During six months travelling in 1906 in the Eastera Sudan in the di 
‘and north-west of Port Sudan among tho Bishatin and Hadendos, who live among 
those mountains, I made some small collection of words and folk-tales in these dialects, 
‘As many of thom are not given in Almkvist's vocabulary and grammar or Reinisch’s 
Worterbuch der Beqauye Sprache, 1 havo given them, however imperfectly, in the 
following list. Arabic is gradually ousting the native tongue of these wild and 
intorosting tribes, just as Gaelic has been replaced by English in the Highlands. 


LST OF HADENDOA WORDS. 

















n India, If 






























AvpnEviations. 

A. = Almkvist, Die Bischari-Sprack 0. = Okela. 

‘Am, = Amarar, R. = Rotana, 
Rein, = Rei 





S. = Sawakin. 
Sohweinfurth, 
Seetzen. 


Hoadendon. 
Lin, = Linant de Bellofonds. 
‘Munz, = Munzinger. 
I have retained Almkvist’s forms in quoting from him; note that his j is 
yor i; to him also are due the quotations from writers other than Reinisch. 
[ 16 ] 
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Anscess : A. gives dnne and asiil: I heard girhai (B.), and in camels to-bab (B.). 

Ausenr: Aidave, pronounced keerdab by B. 

Asst: A. gives a root géhar: I heanl agréadi for “ve abuses” (B.)- 

AcActa: (hia),: tarowa (B.). A. gives “tawéi (f), die Agha, Mimosenart, Mun% 
(auéi).” “Rein, gives Taway, acacia spirocarpa. 

ACAGIA: Lortiles (m=) : sagine (S.): Schw. gives sdngane, acacia spirocarpa. 

Accouxr (te): Arabic word adopted, wa-hasdb. A. gives dégtg, which I ulso 
hoard (ie. dagtai (B.)). 

Account (pt) : A. gives séhana; I heard both yy wud sékan (B.). Rein, 
habir. 




















AccustomED : Arabic word adopted: “thou art accustomed” awwadamtenia (B.). 

‘Avren : postpositive ord, e.g., hawil or6, “after this year”; hawil aravé semné 
(B). Of. A. ari. 

Avrernoon : ed-dhuri tiifunda (B.). 

‘Avrerwanps : arik (B.). 

‘Aoarx : malétma (jes, composed of malo “two") (B.). 

‘Aor: “how old are you?” baruk néké hawlaia (B.). (A. gives hdula ax pl. of 
havi, “ your), or "wmruk niké havlat (B.). 

AuL: A. gives Aéris, Munz, hess[a], Krockow cass[o] : I heard kass6 + “are all of 
you living ?" is Rassak d'haniban, Rein, says ‘‘hars im orden, hass im siidon.” 

Aatoxp: Arnbie word Jéza 852) adopted (Am.). 

‘Aisa: Arabic word as adopted (Am. B.). 

ALoxE: “I alone,” aneb gandw (Am,): aneb gontya (B.). 

‘Auoup : twmnet hadida (ie., “high voice”) (B.). 

‘Auaun : Arabie word adopted under the forms Aehrabin (Am.), gehraban (B.). 

Awuter: Arabic word for “writing” adopted, to-k'tab: malut. 

Amuse: Arabic word adopted, V3, (B.). 

“Avommyr: A. gives Adda, Hano, and séja for “old”: I heard si@(8) and Sinai. 

‘Axorner : arihaina (B. 

‘Ant: A. gives Adikana, héigana, Monz. hangandb [m.], hanganot [B.], Seets. 
[eJanganu : 1 heard w'hongana (B., with article), hongurnw (Am.), pl. y"hungana 
(B). 

Ayriguities : Arabie word antikat adopted. 

‘Arn: A. gives lalinko, Rein. lalinkite : I heart lalunkeo(0) (HL). 

‘Avrie: Arabic word adopted, o-tiffah, 

‘Anay : ehagér (B.). 

‘Asn: né'ed-d6l (ef. Rein, ne té has) (B.)- 

‘Aunt: A. gives déra, ditra for both Ke and Qe: according to my notes I was told 
‘Aéta for the former (B,), but this is given ax * grandmother” by A., Munz., 
Krem, and Seots, so there is probably a mistake about my information. 

Axe: A. gives mélav, Mune, to'melai, Krock. [the}mallo: 1 heard te-mélo from a 
Hadendoa soldier, but one Ahmed, a Bishari, had forgotten its name. 

Bane [elbarda : T hoard for baked " havdi(}), imperative Aaritha, 2 m. s. 
perf. hardibtawa, I was also told for “ the bread is baked” o-ha'di baiukw (S.), 
‘word given under the form deka for “cooked” or “ripe” by A. Another 
imperative given ine was dumbéa (B.) : barwk sur dumbotia, “ thou dist cook” 
(B.) + of. Rein. démbo, “ bread.” 

Batu: dibbisini (H.). A. gives a word debalu, “round.” 

Baneroor : aminia'ad (H.), tugith (H.). 

Bank: “the dog barks,” hawini o-yis (H. of the town), Aélini o-yés (H. of the 
hills). A. gives both words, but does not distinguish between them in his 
‘vocabulary. 
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Barnen : A. gives gedddi, “unfruchtbar” pete, which I heard for women and animals 
(H.) : Twas told for the ground is barren” ohds dommah (HL). 

Basket: small, éid (H.); the Arabic thts gafaés (H. perhaps from Arabic yatby 
which Seotz. gives under the form Aafas, nest"). ‘i 

Bar : Seots, gives * fledermaus,” obiee s I heanl e-bilag (H.)» 

Bran: A. giver dla, f. plas, Glasporle, ya.—Muwz, to'ale, Pl. t'ate, aie Glasperte : 
T hurl forall pi tecalla. (Bx); tba (8.)¢ (black) aindid (HL); (ved) borin 
(HH); (with a small projection) dabé (H.); (Mecca type) o-babdnds (B.). 

Brans: Arabic word adopted, fitd (H.), #0 also Seots.: (Aaricot, a!) o-bham (H.). 
Buz: Munz. givos o'ujut (ive. o'uyud), pl. te’au; Sects, [ti}wai, which Intter I 
heard (HL, 8.). 5 
Brevi : hadaksia(b) (H. 
flios, enkerércid (8.). 

o-kitr (HL). 

ives hakir: I heard hagYer (Boidawi) and e-bérim (H., 8.) 
heard baruk Chankga, «thou didst bend” (H.): Rein. gives 

















‘a Inrge xpocies, not unlike a spider, but doos not eat 








whatigtor henig?” 
Buanker : Arable word adopted, to-Otania (Am.). 
Bunny, 70: imp. fadé, pres. fadini, port. fadia (H.)+ Of. Sects, teffadéh “ Narbo.” 
Bunn, waLe-: talo-hamase(d) (8, 
BuvE; as an instance of tho confusion of colours among tho Hadendoas, my notes 
‘otai as equivalent for Jy' “blue,” while according to A. it =“ green,” 
“yellow.” Rein, dunkelfarbig. See also Two-coLoceeD. 
Boar (cxait, Fon PisniNe) : to-embdi (HL), lo-umbai (HL. 
Bopr : o-bétdrég (H.). 
Born, ros imp. Aina, pres. himaini, pert. himata (I): “the water boils,” aiam 
yinaiin (8.). 
Bows: A. givos mita for the singular: I heard also miakta with pl. (mith 
Bonn av THE BACK OF Tin Bans : to-akala (S.)- 
Boss oF cannn UNDER oHtnsT DETWAEN PORELLOS: oxjorr (pl. the same) (H.) (the 
“Arabic 4,2). ‘ 
Borris (gilla): Arabic word adopted. 
Bow, 107 imp. rika, pres, rikini, por. rikia; the no 
from Arabic 26, 
Bows: the Snwikin equivalent for the Arab mui“raf is o-kansa, 
Brain: A. gives him, which I heard with tho articlo w'him (H.) and o-hém (S.). 
Brand, 70: imp. (baruk)élima, past suri almawa (H.). Cf. the now to-dldimat, 
“a eamelsmark” (8.). 
Brass: Arabic word adopted, o-n'hde (Okela), as woll as o-balu 
Brea the ordinary word is o-he'di, o-hardi, A. giving the form Adda; bread made 
fof dough wrapped round stones and toasted on tho fro is o-berAtén, 
Brnast : A giver * ataba[?], Brust, Kun, (adéaba)": I heard o-dabé (B.). Rein, 
has a word daa, * vorderstto. 
Brroix, Cantei-+ oka. 
Brotnenin-Law: A. gives malljo [2]: Mune, o'mallj, der Schwager, te'malite 
die Schwilgerin : T hoard o-malyd, Rein. gives two forms: me'ali, mé’eli 
+ Bruise : pros. fadamtenia: pass. baruk fadimab : the non is fidid (HL). 
Boones : o-drih, pl. (edrukta (H.): Theard also tho bastard form te-dugrara, Seo 
Greene. The word shadaf has been adopted under the form e-iarddf (11), 
but it is not knowa in the hills. 
_ Boorse : o-méadé (I). 
Bop: “it puts forth buds,” bik catad (ML). 
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Busrann : I was told that the equivalent of the Arabic ask was fo-ndirhe, the grent 
Dustard being éo-mélalit ndirét (HL) : Rein. gives malal-i-t endirho as wistenhun: 
tandirhu is given by Seetz. as Kitker, Henne ; and Krockow gives teantie-reh as 
Haushuin,, 1 certainly was told chicken,” “fowl,” for wn-ndirko (S.) and 
tuendirhé (8. 

Buronmn : “he is a batcher,” baru tagarib™ (HL). 

Canmace : I was told that no word was known, 

Cane : to-legémat (HL), to-sambiisa (S.)- 

Cammt-nac : Arabic word adopted, o-Aurig. 

Casont-pniver : Arabic word adopted, o-gémalid. 

Canora ank, or BRAND : fovdldméae (H.) (Arabic). 

CAMEL PACK:AADDLE : o-basir (B. and Oileano district), to-haviya (8.). 

Canter, UNWRANED : o-hitol (HL). 

Caner, xouxa : o-ition (H.). 

Cawat : (de3) + to-midd (médat) (H.). 

Cane: (aie) + obunkélé (H.); Rein, gives enkubib. 

Car: Arable word adopted, ti-bornéia (H.): skull-cap; Arabic ‘wort adopted, 
ti-tagéa ( 

Caprary: Arabic word adopted, orais (HL). 

Canavan: Arabic word adopted, gillaba (HI). 

Cannrnss + “he pays no heed" (Arabie ma iftikar) nat kihalit: Gf. Rein, under halal, 

Canvenrer : o-hdidindt (H.). 

Canrzr : Arabic word adopted, ti-seggada (S.), but I was also told o-angdré (H.). 
(= angaréh “bed”, A. gives émbad, which I noted as o-mbard, for the 
buri-mat ; it was explained to me as the buri el-kebir (H.). 

Caston-reex : ti-mbélés (H.) ; eastor-oil, ti mbélasti-sét (HL). 

Cat: fisbisésa (B.); tidissa (0.). (A. gives bésa; Rein. btssa, désa); o-lolié 
(Kassala). A. gives a word nolii: Rein. gives both nolii and lott. 

Caranacr 1x THE EYE: Gf. te-lélit fis ife. 

Cavrpnon : to-t0a to-win, ise, “the great pot.” 

Canmirrpe: given as Zolis by Munz.: I heard te-bilhélis for the worm- 
centipede found on the tops of the mountains, 

Cenrany, 4 cprraty panson: Arabic word adopted, filan (S.)- 

Cmioxen : nearly full grown, i-siwe: seo also Bustan, 

Ciywamon: Arabic word adopted, te-girfa. 

Cincomersiox : Sectz. gives Aéaschdd for the noun, which approxima 
which I heard: the imperative of the verb given to me was kuiiba, 

Cisreny: this word is given as déruh, pl. dérkva by A.; Mung, has o'derwh: I 
heard o-druk, pl te-drukta, the wont also being used for “ bucket.” 

Civer : Seote, gives tisbateh, i.e, tho Arabic o¥j: I heard o-tbid (8.)- 

Cuar tie Wanps: Of. te-dumbé tikta (/iceta). 

Cuun: o-ion, ple snd. 

Coarse (or FLOUR, BxC.) : giribé (S.)- 

Coox : A. gives dik, the Arabic who : I heard oyth (S.). ‘This i 
Rein, 

Corrim : Arabic word adopted, ¢i-tédde (S.). 

Coup : adj. maktir ; A. gives the noun makvara, which I heard us o-makwara (S.. « 

Cone: “I have a bad stomach-ache,” to-inai winnet etvin heb. 

Cor : o-kos (Arabic ?) (B.). 

[The remainder of this article will appear in the December number of Max.] 
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England; Physical Anthropology. Devereux. 
‘On a Skeleton found in a Gravel Pit at Overbury, Worcester- 96 
shire. By Norman Devereus, M.A. 

Te is cell known that Bredon Hill, an eminence of strategic importance, was 
once @ stronghold of the ancient Bri On the north side is a British camp 
overlooking the Severn and Avon valleys. On the south @ eamap of Danish repute, 
commanding «view of the vale as far as the Cotswold hills. It also boasts of pro- 
istorie stonore ‘The conclusion may therefore be drawn that many a Celt Ties buried 
1 oe 

A Short tle ago, at Overbury, a village on the south side of the hill, a skele- 
ton was found in a quarry of oolitie brash, Tt was lying at a depth of 5 feet below 
the surface, the depth of the sirface soil being Sh feet, and had evidently been 
ft ae eenoen at thee wae ronan af 8 ach Ove 
the head on the one side and over the feet on the ‘other, the centre of the arch— 

which was wanting 

Th —having probably 

i ; H ii I i subsided. ‘The floor 
Moma. "the lng 

iii) ie. ie, eualonwe 

i was Bh foot and 








was roughly paved 


“Sars ea eS its probable height 
np yy Ty feet. 

zs ‘Phe body was 

eT sitting, or rather 





reelining, with the 
ine bent forward 

facing west, with 
logs fully extended 
and lying parallel, 
the right leg being 
higher than the 
left in the same 
horizontal plane, 60 
that the pelvis was 
tilted to the left. 

The skull 
rolled out before 
‘the workmen know 
what they wore upon, and with it an iron plate which. was broken by the fall. 
‘Tho iron plate had been nailed originally to a wooden backing, one side of it being 
covered by a thin layer of decayed wood and having iron nails projecting through 
it, The skull also had one or two spots of decayed wood attached to the occiput. 
It was sont to Professor MacAlister, to whom we are indebted for tho following 
interesting description -— j 

“The skull is probably late Bi It resembles some of the pre-Roman skulls 
+ wo have here” (ise, in the Cambridge University Anatomical Museum), bat it is 
of a kind which is usually associated with iron weapons, and so cannot be much 
« before the Roman invasion 

“Tt is dolichocephalic (index 70-5), a male, but of effeminate type, of fairly 
“ large capacity, bad a long, narrow face, narrow nose (leptorrhine), and was that of 
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+ aman not more than 35 or 40 years of age. ‘The sutures have prematurely united, 
4% bat the teeth are singularly unworn for one of that age.” 

‘Most of the vertebra, the ribs, clavicles, aud seapule fell to pieces soon after 
the discovery was made, but the Jong bones, snerum and right os iniominatum were 
removed fairly whole, 

‘The length of the femur was 15 inches, of the fibula 12f inechos. ‘The humerus 
JO} inches, and the uina 9}. ‘The loft humerus had an anatomical peculiarity, Tt was 
perforate, that is to say, its olocranon and coronotd fossm communicated, which would 
fllow a greater range of motion at th olbow joiut. ‘The right was imperforate. 

"the left foot Iny in its natural position, with tows pointing upwards, ‘The right 
was displiced inwards at the first tarsal joint 

On the sole of ench foot wore about thirty-five iron nails, extending from the 
toes to about the middle of the metatarsal bones. ‘Che material into which they 
were fixed wax very much decayed, and of a deep chocolate colour. ‘There were 
traces of the same on the dorsa of the fect, and xome was firmly adherent to tho 
‘under surfaces of the phalanges after their removal, 

‘Phe nails were about three-quarters of an inch in length, with large corroded 
heads, and comparatively 
well preserved spikes, 
with a bulge near the 
head and bent towards 
the point. 

‘A number of row 
nails were found on the 
floor round the skeletou, 
all much corroded. ‘They 
fractured so easily that 
semoval was difficult 
without breakage, even 
when the soil around had 
been removed with a 
pocket knife, Each was 
surrounded by a film of 


sa wok ‘ 


was as follows — ‘ 

Ono, 4 inches long, bent in the shape of a hook a few inches behind the sacrum, 
with close to its side another, which was twisted, 

‘A row parallol with and to the right of the right thigh. Another parallel with 
tho log, and several inches to the right of the above. And a third row parallel witl 
and below the sole of the Left foot. 

‘All these nails had their points projecting vertieally from the ground. 

Probably there were some originally on the left side, which had boon removed 
votore the discovery. 

“This distribution seems to point to some form of wooden casing having oxisted 
inside the stonework, but there was no vestige of decayed wood under the skeleton 
for on the under surfaces of the bones. A piece of iron, 2 inches in length, with 
fan eye at one end, lay flat on the ground to the right of the line of nails opposite 
the thigh 

‘Numerous fragments of charcoal were found amongst the soil, also many small 
flakes of the same colour as the substance round the feet into which the nails were 
fixed. ‘These pulverised when picked up between the fingers. 
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‘A few feet from the interment, in the uppermost layers of the brash were some 


layers of coment, formed in the process of iron smelting, containing large proportion 
NORMAN DEVEREUX. 





of iron, 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOOIETIES. 
Anthropology. British Association. 
‘Anthropology at the British Association, Shefield Meeting, August Bist to QT 
September Tth, 1910, (Continued from Max, October, 1910.) 


Ennyooraruy anv Ernnovooy. 

Provsson H. J. Funonp, M.A. D.Sc, Avo T. C. Sanms, MA—The People of 
Cardiganshire—An anthropometrieal survey of the Welsh population bas been in 
progress for some years, aud detailed observations of about 1,500 adults have been 
taken. ‘The prosont paper is a first report and doals with tho charactoristies of 
520 adult males whose fanily history, so far as it is kuown, shows that they belong 
exclusively to Cardiganshire, though that name is not used in the exact sense, but is 
held to denote the region bounded by tho River Dyf, the Plynlimmon anticline, 
Mynydd Proscely, and the sea. 

“Phe foundation of the population is of Mediterranean type, characterised by great 
length and size of head, dark brown to black hair, slight prognathism, stature slightly 
below the average (1,671 mm.), largely through the absence of very tall individuals, 
and a somewhat high ratio of length of leg to stature, All the characteristics aro 
shown most markedly among the men with black hair, dark fresh skin, and brown eyes, 
‘rhose head indices are about 74-6. The longth of head seems duo mainly to a marked 
occipital projection. As one goes from these individuals to others with hair dark 
Drown instead of black, one finds that the prognathism and the occipital projection 
Aeereuse and disappear, the latter change involving a shortening of the head and 
‘consequent rise of hoad index. The best types are undoubtedly those from the remoter 
valleys in tho mountain sides and those from the deep valley of the ‘Teify and its 
tributaries around Llandyssu!, 

“Phere are scattered individuals wich dark pigmentation and ® head index 80-5, 
‘Pheso usually have the head short, and they are more numerous along the open coast 
from Llanrhystyd to New Quay than elsewhere. 

‘Phe distribution of the fair-baired people is most interesting. ‘There is « sprinkling 
fof them thronghout the county with # cluster of the narrower-headed men (76-8) at 
Newoastle Emlyn, some distance up the Teifi. They occur in large numbers along tho 
‘open coast from Llanthystyd to Now Quay aud extend eastward up the valley of the 
Wyre and, further south, across the low hills of Mynydd Bach into the centre of 
the county, around Pontrhydfendigaid, ‘Trogaron, and Llanddewi Bref, and hore i is 
the individuals with an index of 79-80 who predominate, while thoir features are more 
trongly developed than in tho case of the Newoastle Emlyn meu, ‘They aro 
opisthognathous and slightly taller (1,699 mm.) than the Mediterranean people, but 
inelude several individuals about 1,800 mn. in height, the average being brought down 
by occasional very short individuals (below 1,600 mm), The fair type becomes 
docidedly rarer inland north of the Wyro, and this is juterestiog as that valley forms one 
fof the most marked dialect boundaries in Wales, and the hills wbove it have a remarkable 
series of carly earthworks which need further study. 

"Among the fair people, as among the dark, increase of head index in correlated 
with w decrease of head length, whieh is continnous except for a break due to a 
number of exceptionally big men (average stature, 1,724 mm.) with index 78-9. Hore 
fand there, and notably around ‘Cregaron, there are men with index about 78-81, red 
hhair, florid features, large foreheads, prominent zygomatic arches, and often an insinking 
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of the cheek. Our observations point to their being the result of crossing between fair 
‘and dark types, but this opinion is stated with reserve for the present. 

‘A similar account of Merionethshire will be ready, we hope, before long, and 
similar work is in progress for Carnarvonshire and Carmarthenshire, while numerous 
observations have beén collected for other counties and a definite campaiga in 
Glamorganshire is being organised. 











Archeological and Ethnological Researches in Crete. Report of the Committee— 
‘The Committeo roported that Mr. C. H. Hawes had made some progress in analysing 
‘the observations which he made during his visit to Crete in 1909, and that Dr. 
Duckworth had reported further on the observations he made in 1903. Both thexo 
reports are reprinted in full in the Report of the British Association, 1910 (Sheffield). 





Proresson G. Extzor Sarr, M.A., M.D. F.RS.—The People of Egypt—In 
the presont state of our knowledge it would be idle to discuss the origin of the Pre~ 
ynastic Egyptian population beyond stating that the people show undoubted affinities 
‘with the so-called “ Mediterranoan Race” as well as with the Arabs, and that they must 
have been settled in the Nile valley for many ages before they constructed the earliest 
prehistorie graves known to us, for their peculiarly distinctive culturo, their arts, th 
mode of writing, and their religion were certainly evolved in Egypt. 

But even before the end of the Predynastio period a slight change in the physical 
traits of the population ean be detected, although it is not until more than four centuries 
Jater, the time of the 3rd Dyuasty, that the modification of the physical type 
becomes sufficiently prouounced to afford unmistakable evidence of its significance. For 
‘then the threo Nile territories under consideration had each its own distinctive people : 
Lower Nubia, a population essentially identical with the Predynastie Egyptian, but 
slightly tinetured with negro; Lower Egypt, the descendants of the Predynastic 
Egyptians, profoundly modified by admixture with alieu white immigrants, who entered 
the Nile valley vid the Delta ; and Upper Exypt, protected. by its geographical position 
from the direct effect of either of these foreign influences, was being subjected to the 
indireot influence of both by the intermingling of its people with those of Nubia and 
Northorn Exypt. 

In tho time of the Middle Kingdom this double racial influence became much more 
pronounced in the Thebaid, and the effect of the white immigration became almost as 
pronounced there as it had been in Lower Bgypt in the times of the Pyramid builders of 
the Old Kingdom, ‘The Nubian element also became more signifieant, the influx con- 
sisting at-various times of slaves, morconaries, and perhaps also invaders, not to mention 
the slow but stoady percolation into Egypt of a negroid element resulting from the 
secular intermingling of neighbouring peoples. ‘Thus began that graduation of racial 
characters in the Nilo valley, ranging from the Levantine white population of Alexandria 
to the negro of the Soudan, which has persisted until the present day, and is displayed 
‘even in the measurements of 80,000 modern Egyptian mon which are now being 
examined by Mr. J. I. Craig. 

Tt is not yet possible to express a positive opinion as to the source of the white 
immigration into the Delta, which first reached significant proportions in the tines of 
tho Brd and 4th Dynastios, but from evidence which I have recently collected it. seems 
probable that the bulk of it came from the Levant, Tt is most likely, however, that 
thoro was a stoady influx into the Delta of people coming both from east and west, avi 
that their percolation into Bgypt was so gradual as not to disturb violently the even 
flow of tho evolution of the distinctive Egyptian civilisation, Nevertheless, it is 
perhaps not without significance, especially when we take into account the simple- 
minded, unprogressive, and extremely consorvative character of the real Egyptian, to 
note that nono of the greatest monuments were constructed nor the most noteworthy 
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advances made in tho arts of the Egyptian civilisation except on the ini 
aristocracy in the composition of which there was ® considerable infusion of no 
Egyptian blood, From the times of the Pyramid builders until the present day Egypt's 
rulers have probably nover been of undiluted Egyptian or 

E, Tonpax.—The BuShongo of the Congo Free State, 

‘Murvix W.H. Brxon, M.A.—The Suk of East Africa —Tho Suk, or Pokwat, 
who live north of Lake Baringo, aro of mixed origin, as proved by language, appearance, 
and anthropometry. ‘They are akin to the Nandi, but there is a large aboriginal 
cloment. They wore originally ageioulturists, and their tribes are subdivided into 
totemio and exogamous clans. ‘Their social system resembles that of the Nandi. 
‘They have no chiefs, only advisors—é., influential men with no real power. Cattle 
fro their chief interest and food. ‘There aro many beliefs and customs connected with 
cattle, Groat prooaution is taken lost women touch food. Dress, weapons and 
‘ornaments, and dances differ entirely from those of the Nandi, but resemble those of the 
‘Turkana. ‘The agriculturists havo an elaborate systom of land tenure and interesting 
‘customs connected with cultivation, industries, and hunting. Religion is vague. Com- 
jon of customs eonnested with crime shows the hill tribes to be the hardier people. 
Suk language shows a large per of Nandi, a little Turkana, and a con- 
siderable amount of what is probably aboriginal, ‘The absonce of an article is the 
most noteworthy feature, 

G.W. Gnanian, M.A.—Native Pottery Methods in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan— 
With the exception of a stretch of country along the Nile between Khandak and Kerna, 
in Dongola Province, the use of the wheel is unknown in the Sudan. Three distinct 
methods of shaping wares by hand are in use, and may be detailed as follows — 

1. The mannfacture of bormas, godus, éc., by men, often of the Shaigia tribe of 
Dongola. ‘The mud is mixed with» large proportion of duog to prevent cracking 
‘on drying. ‘The mouth and upper part of the jar are firstformed and placed to dry 
in a special way. When the mouth is sufficiently hard to stand the weight of the 
vessel, the lower part is finished by drawing out the surplus mad left for the purpose. 
‘The wares aro baked in a flask-shaped kiln, often hollowed out’ of the ground. 

2 The manufacture of bormas and basins by women, ‘The clay used is fairly pure, 
but a small amount of chopped grass is mixed in during the formation of the wares. 
‘These are shaped by pressing the clay into a hollow in the ground, and by this means 
‘an almost spherical vessel is produced, with a hole only large enough to admit the 
arm of tho worker. ‘Tho nook is finished off by hand, and the wares are built up 
into a low pile with dung, and baked by setting fire to the heap. 

8. The manufacture of gobanas. ‘This is carried on in Omidurman, but the home 
‘of the industry is probably farther east. ‘Two cup-shaped basins aro formed, and, 
with the aid of a hole cut in one, the two are joined together. A. spout and handle 
are added before the vessel is soraped, polished and ornamented. ‘The bakivg is done 
by building the wares into a heap with dung. 

‘These gobanas, or coffoe-pots, are beautifully symmetrical and remarkable for the 
thinness of the ware. [J. Cairo Scientific Society.) 

W. H.R. Rivers, M.A. M.D.—Kava-drinking in Melanesia—It is usually 
‘supposed that the practice of drinking the infusion of tho oot of Piper methysticwm 
in Melanesia has been introduced from Polynesia, but there are many facts in favour 
of its being an indigenous Melanesian custom, or, if introduced, of far greater antiquit 
than other features of Melanesian culture which can be ascribed to Polynosian influence. 
In the Southern New Hebrides the infusion is called Kava, and, so far as can be 
judged from published accounts, the method of preparing it resembles that practised 
jin Polynosia. Here the practice may ie a modified by Polynesian influence. In 
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n New Hobrides, the Banks and Torres Islands, on the other band, there 
snous: names; the whole ceremonial of making and drinking the infusion 
diffors fundamentally from that of Polynesia, and the use of the substance is closely 
connected with other social institutions. In many cases the use of Aava has « clearly 
religious character. 

‘The ocourronce of kava-drinking in the Fly River region of New Guinea suggests 
that tho distribution of the custom may at one time have been very wide, and that 
in the greater part of New Guinea and in Norther Melanesia it has been replaced 
dy botol, So far as it is used as a stimulant and narcotic, it is easy to understand 
how substances always ready to hand for immediate uso, such as the ingredionts of the 
otel mixture, should have displaced one requiring the special and prolonged preparation 
which is nocossary in the caso of Aava, A good examplo of such displacement is to 
be found in tho Polynesian island of Tikopin, where betel, almost certainly » com- 
paratively recent introduction, has in everyday life entirely di 
only used in the form of libations poured out at the graves of th 
various religious ceremonies. 

‘In the Northern Now Hebrides and in the ‘orres Islands the root is seraped, and 
it seoms probable that the ancient practice of the inland tribes,of Fiji was to pound it. 
Tt is likely that the original Melanesian practice was scraping or pounding, and that 
the custom of chewing the root arose in Polynesia. 

‘A. K. Newwax.—A Search for the Fatherland of the Polynesians. 

‘Ethnographic Survey of Canada, Report of the Committee—As the result of 
representations made by the Committee, it was decided by the Dominion Government 
to establish a Department of Ethnology under the Geological Survey. 

"Pwo sums for the year were added to the Supplementary Estimates of the House 
‘of Commons—viz., one of 4201. sterling, and the other of 400%. sterling, the former to 
pay tho salary of an Ethnologist, the latter for the working of the Department. The 
Geological Department has had already packed sway 3,001, sterling worth of most 
valuable ethnological material chiefly from British Colum 

‘Autor C, Funtoner.—A Sidelight on Exogamy.—Some of the theories as to 
the origin of this widespread enstom were reviewed and objections stated. No one 
explanation of exogamy is possible at the presont stage of our knowledge of the 
any and various peoples who practise it. Evidences as to the ronson for the 
practice of this custom among the Omaha tribe and of five coguate tribos have been 
Zathered during more than twonty years of study among them. ‘The organisation of 
bes is based upon cosmic ideas, religious in character, and their influence ean 
bbe traced in the arrangement of the kinship groups and in the custom pertaining to 
‘marriage, which explain why these people practice exogamy. 

BE, &. Hanrianp—On Mourning Dress.—The question of mourving dross was 
assed by Professor Frazer in the fiftoonth volume of the Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, in which he raised soveral questions that have not yet beon dofinitaly 
fettlod. Tt is eloar, as ho soys, that mourning garb was intended to be something 
Guito distinotive from, if not the reverse of, ordinary costume, but its exact purposo 
teems still to be undor discussion. Tt has been suggested that it was meant us a 
f, in order to deceive the ghost of the dead. All kinds of spirits aro easily 
Aoveived, and while protection is required from che spirite of the dead, from various 
examples it is by no means #o clear that that protection took the form of disguise, 
Weapons and amulets are certainly employed. Other suggestions aro that mouming 
garb and customs were intended as a retin to more primitive conditions, as » means 
fof expressing union with the dead. ‘he mourner was supposed to partake, to some 
extent, of the condition of the dead, especially during the arduous journey of the 
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ghost to its ultimate home. On the whole, some weight must be given to these 
suggestions, but the real intention seems more likely to have been an expression of 
sorrow aud abasement so as to deprocate the malice of a spirit which was naturally 
annoyed at finding itself disembodied. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

Jows Muetixa wir Srotiox L (Eovoatton) on InrmiitorNce ‘Tests 1 

Cupres, 

Orro Lanny D.Putt.—On Testing Intelligence in Children.—In dealing with 
the method, not the results, of investigations of intelligence in children reference was 
mudo principally to that followed by Binet and Simon and by Bobertag in investigations, 
‘of which the results are not yet published, Starting with a defiuition of intolligenoe 
dased on the concepts of leading iden” and of “inhibition ” it was shown that an 
intelligence test should be not merely memory test, Iu employing intelligence tests 
‘ortain limitations should be observed. Only children subject to like conditions should 
‘bo compared, while the chiof result of the investigation will be to draw a boundary 
ine*between normal and subuormnal pathological eases. 

Binet and Simon give a number of tests by which all the mental functions 
belonging to the intelligence may be investigated. ‘They show for each age the tests 
which a “normal” child might be expected to accomplish. ‘The preliminary question, 
what percentage of the children of the same age are normal, is answered by nearly 
the same number, whether the method of Galton, MeDougall (Mental Measurements 
Committee), or that followed in several other investigations, is employed. 

If the supernormal individuals who accomplish the test are added, the result is 
nearly always the same—a percentage of 77. 


‘Watiam Brows, M.A.—The Measurement of Intelligence in School Children. 
Sioce the mind, like the body, is variable, the method most applicable to the 
problem will be the statistical method of correlation, ‘Taking a sufficient number of 
cases we may proceed to determine the magnitude of the tendency to concomitant 
variation displayed by the various subsidiary mental eapacities distinguished by 
ordinary thought and measured by ordinary standards, ‘To carry out this plan 
‘with any attempt at systematic completeness would involve the evaluation of the 
“correlation ratio” (p) as well as tho “correlation coefficient” (r) for each pair of 
capacities under consideration, in order to determine the form as well as the degree 
of the correlation. A farther indispensable part of the mathematical technique would 
be to apply the method of “multiple correlation,” whereby, on a certain assumption 
(the assumption of linear regression), the magnitude of the tendency to coucomitant 
variation possossed by any two of the capacities undor consideration, independently 
of the tendencies of each to vary concomitantly with the other capacities, may be 
determined. 

‘Phe writer has applied this method to the investigation of the interrelations of 
part-capacities in lomentary mathematical reasoning in vighty-threo boys. The 
results show a certain general tondenoy to agreoment among themselves, though 
indicating @ much more complicated scheme of interrelation than that inferred—on 
somewhat inadequate data—by the champions of a “ contral factor.” ‘The correlations 
are also low. 

‘Much of the correlation hitherto appealed to as evidence of the existence of 
‘one single “central factor” is undoubtedly “spurioas” in nature, i.e, arising from 
irrelevant factors, such as the influence of strange apparatus on the children, per- 
sonality suggestion, differences in the degree of discipline to which the various 
members of the groups examined had been accustomed, &c. ‘The mathematical 
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formule, again, which have been employed to demonstrate this coutral factor from 
the erude correlation results, are much too abstract, involve too many improbable 
presuppositions, to be of any practical applicability. ‘The method of “multiple 
correlation” is the only sound and rational one for the investigation of the law of- 
relation of the various correlation coofficieuts one to another. 

Gynt Burr, M.A.-Ezperimental Tests of General Intelligence-—A vories of 
‘experiments was carried out at Oxford two yeurs ugo,.maiuly upon thirty olementary 
hool children, 12} to 13} years of age. ‘The chief object was to determine the relative 
valuo, as tests of roneral invelligence, of n dozen brief tasks, involving mental processes 
rt various levels, in various aspeots, and of various degrees of complexity. 

By general intelligeueo was understood innate, unspecialised mental efficiency, as 
distinguished both from nequirod knowledge, intorests, and dexterities, and from spocifio. 
endowment, aptitude, or talont. ‘To form tests of general intelligence, the tasks were 
required, not necossatily to prove a meas of measuring its amount in any individual 
‘child, but morely, with sample groups of children, roudily and rapidly to yield results 
which should be reliable in themselves, and correspond to a constant and definite degree 
with the results of prolonged and careful observations of the teachor. ‘The degre of 
correspondence was calculated by the method of correlation, and the coefficients obtained 
‘were taken as indicating the relative value of the tests, 

‘Views attributing to sensory discrimination, whether general or specific, au intimate 
fanetional correspondence with general intelligence were not confirmed. Auditory and 
visual tests, indeed, showed positive, though not cousiderable, correlations with intelli- 
‘gece; but these seem rather to be referred to the dependence in the course of evolution 
fof the progress of intelligence upon the perception of space and upon the perception 
fof spoken words, and of these respectively upon delicacy of eye and ear. Tests of 
discrimination of touches and of weights showed approximately no correlations with 
{intelligence whatever. Simple motor tests, such as tapping and dealing, showed 
somewhat higher correlations than the sensory tests. 

‘The remaining six dealt either with processes of a higher mental level—such as 
‘memory, habituation, scope, and maintenance of attention—or with more complex 
ental processes, involving’ co-ordination of both sensory and motor activities, such 
‘as the “alphabet ” and “ dotting ” tests devised by Mr. MeDougall. Each of these six 
yielded correlations of over 0°50, the cooficients in the ease of the Inst two being 
particularly high. An amalgamation of the results of the six gave correlations with 
Jntelligence of 0°85 to 0°91; and these figures are distinctly higher than those for the 
estimates of one teacher with another's, or with the results of examinations, 

‘Further experiments have since been made in Liverpool at © mixed secondary 
school and at a socondary school for girls. ‘The main object of thoso was to investigate 
threo problems suggested by the Kimitations of the foregoing investigation, via.y how far 
‘such tests are affacted by difference in sex, how far they ean be undertaken with success 
by teachers untrained in a psychological Inboratory, and how far they can be earried out 
fas mass-oxperiments with numbers of children simultaneously instead of singly upon 

viduals. ‘Tests have also beon added to represent processes of the highest montal 
lovel—nbstraction, judgment, inference, perception of relations—a level untouched by 
the previous resoarch. ‘The results indioate that, as compared with simple sensory ot 
motor tests, tasks involving higher and moro complex processes aro vitiated to» 
far loss extent by difference of sex in the subjects, absence of special training in 
the experimenter, and the peculiar conditions of experiments upon children in class. 
‘They also appear to possess the most intimate relations to intelligence. Tests, 
therefore, of this type seom the more practicable for educational investigations and 
sociological surveys upon a scale suficiontly extensive for statistical treatment, of 
the results. 
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J. Gray, BSo—Perseveration as a Test of the Quality of Intelligence and 
Apparatus for its Measurement—Pereeveration depends on an elemental property of 
the brain which determines the persistence of mental impressions or the rapidity with 
which one improssion can follow another. It may be measured in various ways, one of 
the best being by Wiersma’s colour disc, On. this dise are two colours, which cau 
be seen separately when the diso is rotating’ slowly, but as the speed of the disc is 
gradually increased, « point is reached when the two colonrs fuse into one uniform 
tint, This critical speed is a measure of the perseveration of the subjoct boing tested. 

Porseveration indicates the quality of the intelligence rather than its amounts 
persons with high perseveration may be deseribod as slow-intelligent, and those with 
Jow persoveration as quick-intelligent, ‘There is a considerable rango of perseveration 
among normal persons, but when it passes above or below certain limits it is usually 
‘associated with insanity of different kinds. Acute maniacs have abnormally low and 
melaneholios abnormally high perseveration, 


Cuances 8. Mrens, M.A., M.D.—The Pitfalls of Mental Testi.”—A protest 
is here enterod against the collection of vast quantities of prychological data, especially 
by an army of untrained observers. 

Within any given community the individual variation, in physical, and no doubt 
also in mental, characters are so wide that the average of any measuroment must differ 
very widely from the average of that measurement in another community, for the 
difforence between the averages to be with certainty significant. ‘Thus the statis- 
tical treatment of racial mental characters does not discover, s0 much as measure, 
racial differences. Acouracy is therefore essential, 

‘The statistician who aims at collecting psychological data in large numbers is 
apt tonoglect the various influences, whi ifferent degrees, affect different subjects 
in the tests, and to pour all data from whatever souree into the statistical mil, which, 
in consequence, expresses a psychologically meaningless result. This is especially apt 
to ooeur in the case of correlations, in the calculation of which different observers x0 
frequently disagree. 

‘The main cause lies in the neglect of the introspective element. ‘The only way 
to ascertain what is being tested by psychological experiment is to have recourse 
to the subject’s experience. ‘To avoid spurious measurements and correlations too 
much eure cannot be taken to find out exactly what factors the experiment involves ; 
‘and this ean only be done by individual introspection, which is impossible in the 
wholesale collection of data by untrained observers. 

‘Muss experiments, however, have their use. In everyday life we do not care how 
‘an individual works, how he knows; we want to know how much he can work, how 
much he knows. For this purpose wo requiro standards of produotiveness, standards 
of knowledge, which will differentiate, for example, the feeble from the normal, and 
mark the progress of the former, But let us clearly recognise that these are 
not prychologienl tosts. For from the paychological aspect the rosults aro a mere blur. 

























































ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 


‘Lux first Universal Races Congress, which will meet in London in Juno 1911, 98 
will bo of considerable interest to anthropologists. It is expected that most 
of tho leading races in the world will be roprosented. ‘The papers to be discussed 
‘at the Congress will be published before the meeting in a separate volume. 

Al information about the Congress may be obtained from the secretary, 
G. Spiller, 68, South Hill Park, Hampstead. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Africa, West. ‘With Plate M. ‘Tremearne, 
Hausa Houses, By Cepiain 4. J. N Tromearns, Buda Didnt, OQ 
FRG, 

In somo parts of the Hansa country the mosques and the honses of the chiofx 
tro vory fino buildings, the materials available considered, ‘Tho larger dwellings aro 
made of mud, the roofs being either flat (soran beni*) of the same material, or square 
and sloping, or conical (da(i)&i), in which eases they aro of grass. ‘The whole house 
is called the gidda, the separate hues da(i)Ai or zaure, and the wall, fence or stockade 
Bango, damfanmi or kaff, tho Inst word giving its uamo to many’ towns. 

‘The first step is to clear tho ground (shema), the next to mark it out. ‘This may 
be done with sticks, or in the ease of a round house with string, and then the plan 
fs drawn on tho ground by the chief builder (Sa(r)rikin Ginni), who drags one foot 
‘along the marks so that thoy become wider and moro distinet, hoes or shovels being 
afterwards sed to deepen the depressions thns inade, 

‘The uoxt stop in the building of a mud house is the preparation of the material. 
Tho earth (Aa(s)sa) is mixed with water (rua) trodden and kneaded, and left for a 
day or two. Tt may then he mado into sun-dried bricks (tubali), or be simply moulded 
into rough balls about the size 
of a bowl, and is brought from 
the pit to the builders by men 
on pieces of wood, or anything, 
‘These “howls” are then laid in 
‘a line in the excavation ; another 
line or two is placed on top, and 
loose mud is then pressed into 
tho erevieos between the lumps 
and squared off, leaving the sides 
quite straight. Some walls will 
reqitire several rows of these 
bowls or bricks, but one row is 
enough for those of the ordivary 
house, the process being repeated mare 
as often as is necessary to bring 
the walls to the required height. ‘The building must be done in the dry season t be 
‘any good, else the mud will be too damp to bind properly, and for a similar reason the 
walls aro’ usually raised but a foot or two each day. Should the work havo to take 
place during the * rains,” however, plaited-grass protections aro Inid along the top of 
the walls to keop off the water. I have nover seen any sonffolding erected (note ladder 
in Fig. 6), as the walls grow the builders climb up and squat on them if too high to be 
ronched by mon standing on the gronnd or on boxes or tree-stumps ; tho higher the 
walls the thicker they aro usually, #0 this is easy, Fig. 5t (the ruins of the Basle 
ion at Kumasi, 1900) shows how straight the walls can be built; Fig. 2 shows 
‘two cnmploted ordinary mud huts—in this ease built for my servants at Jomaan Daroro ; 
while in Fig. 4f can be seen flat-roofed houses built wholly of mud, with tia or bark 
1g to carry off the rain water from the roofs. Only the mosques (masalachi) 


















































hho singular ia given in all cases, 
+ Tho buildings in Fig. 6 were not put up by Hausas, but the work ts very similar, so they do 
to illustrate this article. 
Figs. 8 and 4 are reproduced with the kind permission of Oolonel Bilict and the Secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society (ee Journal for November, 1904). 
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and tho Inrgost houses (lafafara) are square amongst the Hausa (in all probability 
ue to Filani influence), but the Yoruba nearly always use this form. 

With o grass house, after the forked poles (maigoffa), bamboos (gora), or 
palm-tibs (gongola), aud grass (chiawa) have been collected, the rate of erection is 
simply a question of iow quickly the builders can work. A small hut, with walls 
from four to five foet high (/affe), ean be put up in a couple of hours, or even less, 
fand the seasou makes no diference—though it is, of course, preferable to have the 
floor quite dry, Aftor the ground has been cleared and marked out as before, holes, 
some one to two feet deop, are dug at intervals of a yard or so around the ciroum- 
foronco, and forked posts (dirka) of the roquired height are placed in them, arranged 
so that the forks will be ou about the samo level all the way round. A number of 
Jong supple withos (especially if the house be circular) and stouter poles aro then 
nid in tho forks horizontally, in order to connect the uprights, and are bound to 
thom with tio-tie (ramma), or bark or native string (igia), $0 a8 to make the whole as 
rigid as possible (eee foreground of Fig. 1). Other eross-pieoes are then tied in parallel 
rows below those right down to the ground, and long grass (see left-hand side of Fig. 2) 
‘may now. be placed upright against, and outside of, these cross-pieces, being secured 
by other cross-pioces outside of it again, Lastly, a trench is made around and 
foot or so away from the house, the earth being thrown on to the lowest part of 
tho grass s0 as to make the house proof against rain streams, in much the same way 
as wo protect our tents. Sometimes large grass mats (zana) are used instead of 
the loose grass, and in this case the lower, ¢ross-pieces may be ed with. 
Fences (damfammi) are mado in the samé way. The roofs “are usually put on 
before the grass is arranged on the walls, but iti is easier to finish the description of 
this part of the subject before going ou, s0 the: proper order has not been etrietly 
adhered to. 

When building a large grass house, or » mud house with a verandah, the frame- 
work of the roof would have to be erected at about the same time as the forked posts 

are set up, for all would be connected, With a, square house two or more (with « 
round house one) stout forked posts (maigoffa), high enough to give the proper 
pitch to the roof, are erected in the centre line and connected by a long eross-piece 
(mafiadi) lying on, and bound to, the forks, as before. These and the cross-picce 
fare then connected with the shorter uprights (dirka) by other slanting poles (¢sayko) 
generally bamboos (gora), or palm-ribs (gongola) in the large houses, smaller 
palm-stalks (éukwrua), or perhaps even guinea corn stalks (Aara) in the very small 
‘ones—which are again connested with each other by more eross-pieces (tanka), the 
whole, which now has the appearance of lattice-work, being securely bound. In the 
case of high house theso tanka aro first tied on near the bottom, the builders 
gradually working upwards and using etch line like a rung in a ladder until they 
reach the top, when the projecting pieces are cut off or bent over (see Fig. 6). 
‘Tho longer the grass the easier is the thatching, and the better it will bo ; i 



































it 
usually about three to four feet long when ready for use, While the builders have 
boon at work other men havo joined the grass stalks together with igia, making 
Kind of fringe (yaria), which is rolled up like stair carpets and stacked ready to 
hand, On the completion of the framework, the rolls are passed up to the men 
above, who unroll the grass (bebey: the tanka, and cither tie it (now known 
‘as bunu) or pin it with short sticks (Ainni). ‘This also is commenced at the bottom— 
‘as with our slate or tin roof*—and over the ridge is placed a wide plaited layer 
like that deseribed as being used on the walls when building in wet weather. The 
framework of the roofs of small houses is usually put together on the ground (perhaps 
‘oven thatched here) and is then lifted bodily on to the mnd walls or uprights by 
hhalf-a-dozen men. One can be seen in the course of construction in the right-hand 
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hing like 40 large as the two completed 
mn by the nnd walls on each sile— 
"Phe complete conical roof ix known ns 


side of Fig. 2, It does not seem to be a 
‘ones in position to the left, but—as will b 
the huts are all of much the same ize 
the jinka, 

Tin the enso of a grass house the doorway (Aofa) is simply the space left uneovereit 

between two of the uprights, but in a mud building @ proper lintel (almanani) ix 
made by placing n stick or two across the top of the opening, long enough to rest 
securely upon the wall on each side, mud being placed on top of this, and building 
going on ns before ; windows are made in the same way. 
The doorway is closed with » roughly made wooden or grass door (heauri, but 
‘gonorally called Aofa) kept in place by hinges or a cross pole (madogara), or with 
ih mat (tufania, askunia), a cloth (zenne), or a string blind (sea). ‘The floor will 
bo stamped nnd beaten hard, when it is known as debdi, and may be blackened 
with dorowa solution (makubba). ‘The walls may be whitewashed with alli, or 
‘fa(r)rin ha(s)sa, reddened with jan ka(s)sa, or blackened like the floor. 

‘To the house propor many additions may be made, Outside hutlike structures 
(rumbu), raised on stones to Keep out white ants and perhaps two-storied, aro built 
for grain, while smaller ones (rafonia) are placed inside the house. There is also 
a lodge (zaure) opening on to the streot, where attendants generally live and are 
fat hand to announce a visitor 
the zaure may also act as a 
stable. Beehives are usually 
at a distauee, and may be 
made of long strips of bark 
cut in the form of a cylinder 
(ainya), or of gourds or pots 
(utumi). A. small poreh or 
verandah (shiria) may be built, 
out over the door of the 
zaure, or of any of the huts. 
Ench wife has her separate 
Int, the. busband having a 
larger one nearer the saure, 
and the whole will be sur- 
rounded by a wall or fence, 
1s is seen in Fig. 3. In markets (kaswa) or at halting places (zungo) little grass 
shelters (bwka) are ron up. Natives are particularly reckless folk, they will pull 
‘out the grass at night to make a fire, though knowing full well that they may 
want the shelter badly week hence, 

Enuropoans have, of course, tried to improve the local conditions and methods, 
and it is usual to have an extra outside roof joining two or three complete huts. 
Fig. 1 shows the threo huts of my house at Jemavn Daroro with a small verandal 
(connecting each hut), the latter is being removed as it had fallen in, In this house 
thero was at first only a single roof, but in Fig. 6 can be seon the same three 
huts, each with its own roof, aud a large roof being erected over ail; the verandah, 
therefore, will have one roof, the rooms two, Fig. 1 shows the dirka for this new roof. 

‘The Hausas are very fond of riddles and proverbs, and it is only natural that 
many should refer to their domestic conditions. ‘The best-known riddles are: “My 
mare is in foal, but I do not ride her; I ride the fwxtus”—Answer, a hut with 
a bed. ‘The owner is in bis house, bnt his beard is outside"—Fire and smoke, Of 
proverbs the following are examples : ‘Does the rack (of string fastened to the roof) 
‘remain if the roof is blown away ?”—This comes to mean, will a good woman 
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rofuso to nocompany her husband should he go to another town to live? ‘The one 
+ who lives in the house knows where the roof leaks,” ic. everyone knows his own 
Dusiness bost, or the wearer knows where the shoe pinches. “Though a naked man 
% may be ignored on the feast day, he will bo sought after when building is going on.” 
Compare Kipling’s ‘Thin red line of heroos when the drums begin to roll.” 
‘Phe only provention against fire is to have two houses.” Grass is, of course, ensily 
inflammable, but the cooking is usually dove inside, ‘The small pot «the wife) 
4 goos to and fro, but the big pot (the husband) remains at home,” ie, does no work, 
Yet wo think that wo can teach them the dignity of labour ! 

A. J. N, TREMEARNE, 

















‘Thompson. 
‘Some Hadendoa Words hitherto unpublished. Part i, By. {\f) 
Campbell Thompson, Mody F.RGS, 

Dace: I was given the phrase “rise, danco” (in fantasia) tama yahanat légénd, 

Deer : “the well is deop,” ture m’hdtdn’e (B.)- 

Devin: Arabie word adopted, ¢-gann (B.), (see also story No. 2, note *): Dusr- 
prvit, e-logdni. 

Dnor or WATER, BrG.: débbénuna (B.). 

Bast: emimha (8.) ; o-mAdn (B.), which A. giv 

Ear, 10: a0 story No. 2, note ® 

Exnow : A. gives giithe for Unterarm : I heard o-gullin for “elbow,” which, I see, 
Rein. gives as pl. form. 

Bye-.asues, Eve-srows: I hoard o-famb'hdn for both (S.): A. gives simbehdne 
“Augonwimper, Munz, shinbeldne Augenbrauen, Lin, ochombanni, sourcils, Rein, 
simbehini for both. 

Fearne, uiev's: fi-tumba ti-Relai (Okela). 

Fixe (ov rLoun): A. gives nak: I heard the causative participial form s'ndkva (8.). 

Finis: Arabic word adopted, imperative Admdla (B.). 

Fure ; imper. lzbtba, 2 m..s. pert. tilbaba (B.). 

Fuvre: -ambilhdi (0.). Given by Rein. as trompete, 

Foor PROM, ANKLE 70 BASE OF TOES ; O-fawa (pl. the same) (S.). 

Forrans: o-sulai (' 

Fox: A. has “Saio* [7], m. Sur, ba-sho, fox; Lww, (Text s. 181: ‘un petit ronand 
nommé Backs") ; Seats, baaschdb, Fuchs, Schukal”* : I heard i-baié(b) (H.) and 

imbil (B.). . 

was told that saka was used to dogs, and giga to men (B.). 

Gusnnixo: ‘The greoting is dabatwa, with answor débdn (B.). Nhdrak satd and 
Teltak saida aro vot used. 

BaNb= + toa-annot (Okela). 

‘word bundukiyya I beard under the form minduk (H.), but Sete. 




















as mahon, im Osten. 
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‘A. gives mi, Scots [e]ynéh ; Muns, émbi[?]: I hoard é6¢ (B.). 

Hux ; Theard fe-dumbé for both the palm of tho hand and the sole of the foot + see 
‘A. sub yoo démba, Rein. gives fuss-, xohuhsole. 

Hanpix or A Kyive: dir (Am.). 

Haver (se) : erkab (B.). 

Hantor : te-rautdne, pl. amakia (S.). I will not vouch for the accuracy of either of 
these words ; the former appoars to bo counectol with rai, a friend, and the 
latter appears to be connected with the word amég, “bad.” 

Mee : tegisat (8.). 
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Hier ov a sworn: o-gaim (0.): the swond-hilt guar is embardi bersim (0.), and the 
protecting brass at the end of the hilt (7) is estabanai (O.). 

Ink: Arabic word adopted, dawiya (Am.). 

Twon: A. gives éndi, énde, Munz. to'endi, Scots. [4é]nda : I heard tontndé s “it ix 
made of iron” is wnditi jamab (B.). 

Kertir: Arubic word adopted, barat (Am.). 

Kipwer: A. gives tiikula, Soots, tetinkold, Hiitte [7], Mus, te'onkola: I heart 
tonguilla and tunkiila (S.). 

Kutt, 10+ s00 story No. 8, note * 

Kwee-car : okifid (0 

Kier. : teomiinen (pl. manna) (8.) + te-manitn (H.). 

Lan (semne-rav): A. gives the forms La’, ola, (ola, [ol ]-lah old, dla, trom varions 
anthoritios : I hear o-8ld. 

Lraves: the whito leaves of the thorn in simmer (?), 0-600 (H.). 

Luariten, or stra (7): wa'tidé (O.). 

Lurt-nanp, xorrit: tarhagtad (B.). 

Lm, To: if'a man lies, the hearer says Alai umfirhok=Allah isawwud wujhak= 
“May God biacken thy faco.” 

Liowr, 10: det@hdn, 1s. pret. ane ebd'han, 

Liven’: A. gives sa, Mun. to'se, Soctz. tész6h: T heard t6-si. 

Marrer: “it does not matter,” bawwawa (negative fori), (B.). 

Moxkey: small monkey with long arms, o-Adbilai (S.) : Rein. abaliy. 

Mosquito : o-taweg (pl. the same) (H.) ; Rein, has Cawigdy, pl, tévoig : in the mountain- 
speech o-felits (pl. the same). 

Morn: te-falan (8.). 

Muscre a7 swe oF NECK: e-kambukia (S.). 

Nave: A. has ¢éfa: I heard o-Aaf (S.). 

Neorssany : giidyé (B.). 

News: A. gives «Rana, which I also heard : sakandd tibariya, “have you news?" 
If the answer is negative, the man says el-hamdu lillah, 

“No, No” (negation repeatod rapidly): bak Kik (S.). 

Noon : o-nabé(b)(?) (8.)- The root néba’ means “to be hot.” 
Norrm: Arnbio word adopted, o-sdjil (S.): A. gives sdfit, may perhaps be 
‘a misprint for this word(?) : “tho left hand,” tarhiigvad is also used (B.). 

Now : hadélé (Am.) + dnt (B.). 

Oxy : see story No. 1, note ®, 

Onion : the threo stars of the “belt” of this constellation are known as e-mai, “the 
threo” (8.)- 

Onur : A. has wwéri, wéri, wer “anders, ant andere Weise” : I heard, wér kiki (B.) 
ud wéna hitéa, there is none clse,” and wée Radar, “I have none other” (H.). 

Pets: A. Munz, Burokh,, Seotr, hoard mid: I was told o-mit (8.). 

Perrer: Arabic word adopted, /tUfl. 

Prasren: I was told for tho Arabic Ge (tho oxact equivalent in English is donbtful 
hore) the words dengér (B.) and gir. 

Purraprs : (e-totita (R. and 8.) 

Poot : o-higir (S.). 

Poratons : Arabie word adopted, baté¢é. 

Rapist: Arabie word adopted, o-figit (H.). 

Raven : A. gives Auidei, which Munz. gives as “eagle” and Seotz. as “xaven" : T 
heard o-kiAd! (8.) for raven. 

Raw: Sootz. givos aszw as “unreif,” Muna. assu “migegerbt 
‘equivalent of the Arabic Zp “raw” (S.). 
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Reavy: I hoard the Arabic word used in the phrase “is the bread ready?” wit 
haderra (B.). Gf. Rein. hidira, 

Run: A. gives dfje (ie, biye) : I heard é-bai (S.) for, the plural, agreeing more nearly 

Munz, o'bei(d) and Sects. (@)béij. 

valu (B.) + gudéréwib (B. 

Rune (on swordhilt) : te-timmi (O.) + Lin, gives folemné for *ar-ting.” 

‘SAoK : o-telis (B.). 

‘Sup : A. gives minfal as “Bote 

tenandat (0.). 

(Am). 

seo story No, 1, note %, 

rable word adopted, 2 (Am). 

1. de-middl (S,) + Rein. gives miki?’@l, mark, knochenmark, but Soote, émik-6t 
Sehi 

Snorer : the collarbone ix o-argigén (S.) + the shoulder-blade is to-m'ta (8.). 

Suoxe: A. gives éya for “smoke,” nnd de for Rawohbad (so also Munz.): I heard 
o-dé givon for “smoke” (8.). 

the right hand,” o-mayegtad is also used (B.). 

Seotz, gives ddszim: I heard ¢hésim, with plural Chésima (S.). 

Spive : ta-gia (S.) (Ct. (2) A. éiga, Riicken). 

STONES INA PINGER-RING, THI tim t-ailt (S.). 

Srrarour : “go straight,” igégisok hiréra (Bi). 

Suo0ten: o-ndn (B. 

Sun : O. dialect 16-4, R. ¢o-yin: both forms given by A 

Svrrorr: see story No. 1, note *. 

Swi: A. gives dim and Munz. bédef: I heard niddba, with 2m. s. perf. tindéba : 
“do you know how to swim” is tenided wikténa (8.). 

Swonp: A. gives méded: I heard embatdad (0,), which is nearer Seetz. mbaget and 
Muns. o'embadet. 

Svrmiuis: given by A. as Adleg (Tiger. halag), Muoz. o'haleg. Amery, English- 
‘Arabic Vocabulary for Sudan Government Officials, gives halag xs one of the 
words in use in the Sudan. I heard Aalgitea (S.). 

‘Tanux : Arabio word adopted, to-tarabéza (B.). 

‘TeapLes OF THE FOREHEAD: tuek"6mai, 

‘TureHs : the two thighs, malo serimai (8.). 

Tunoat: o-nséba (8.): Adam's apple,” o-kertum (S.). Rein. gives ensdha as 
Haleknorpel, der Adamsapfol. 

“Vie, 10 : imp. lidid, pres. landida, pert. aldid (H.). 1 cannot vouch for the certainty 
of this word. 

Tomaro : babinjél (S.) (= bedinjén?), : 

Voorn: I heard tovkvirré : A. gives several variants, 

‘Two-conovnen : g¥Alal (H.), but this word was also giveu mo as the colour of tho 
sky (blue) (B.). 

‘Wan: emortétin (B.): A. gives “motta® [2], Muxz, dmotta sich streiten” : seo 
‘To xt. 

West: A. gives indeb: I heard e-endib'h (S.) and o-bédé (B.). 

Worn (Jas) : dagéma (H. 

Wrist: to-sipha (pl. the samo (S.). 

Note=—The name of two small black beasts which I saw only indistinetly by 
night was g'ilawr, R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON. 














Thoard minjélé as 8m, 8. pros., “he sends” (B.). 
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Ceylon. ‘Willey. 
Swastika and Udakiya in Ceylon. By A. Willey, DSow F-R-S. 4 

‘Amongst the more or less forced interpretations which have been brought to 
bear upon the swastika, one of the simplest is that which defines it as the ancient 
Indian symbol of the Wheel of the Law. I do not know whether this is meant to 
imply that it is a derivative of the spoked wheel which ix recognised ns one of the 
greatest inventions in primitive transport, but the iden of rotation, inseparable from a 
wheel, certainly would seom to be conveyed in the swastika, whatever the actual 
‘origin of its peouline form may have be 

‘The term swastika is merely the Sanskrit namo of a widely-distributed symbol, 
dy no means the exclusive property of Hindu and Buddhist mysticism. It was pro- 
Dably old even in ancient days although its concentrated spirituality, ike that of all 
hieroglyphs, denotes an advanced state of culture, Into its metaphysical qualitice 
Tam very far from wishing or being ablo to enter, nor would this be the place to do 
40, but I have recently had occt connection with the compilation of a deseriptive 
st of anciont bronzos in the Colombo Museum (vide Spolia Zeytaniea, Vol. VI, 
Part XXII, Soptember 1909), to consider the possibility of an anthropomorphic 
explanation which seems to accord with its probable antiquity and with what is known 
‘of other derived designs. 

‘The sign of the swastika is not very frequently found in an original state in 
Ceylon, though it does occur incised upon stone, as on an image of the sacred footprints 
(Sri pada) and on ancient pottery. Finely-executed rosettes in the form of scrolled 
or floreated swastikas aro carved on the wooden pillars of the principal déwale at 
Badulla, I believe these latter have never yet been figured or even mentioned in 
any published work. 

It seems safe to say that the swastika is a symbol of pre-Buddbist origin and 
‘of world-wide distribution, but it is rare to find it in an ancient state as a separate 
portable charm, A small solid bronze swastika, about 2} inches in diameter, found 
‘at Anuradhapura has been exbibited for many years in the Colombo Museum. A 
somewhat larger metal swastikn with more slender arms and of cruder construction 
was recently unearthed by the archwological survey at Polonnarawa (Ceylon 
Administration Reports, 1909, Colombo Museum). 

‘As a miniature, the swastika appears to represent the limitless immensity of 
space reduced to the dimensions of a pocket amulet. Tts typical shape is that of 
Greek cross [it occurs on Greek coins] with the ends of the beams bent at a right 
tangle in ove direetion either to right or to left. In the preface to the second reprint 
‘of the Report on the Old Records of the India Office (London, 1891), Sir George 
Birdwood gives an explanation of tho ritualistio significance of the swastika ox 
‘manifested in Hindu symbolism. He says that the “right-hand swastike is, among 
« modern Hindus, a symbol of Ganeesa, and is commonly placed by them, instead of the 
image of Gancosa at the head of invoices and other papers.” It is also the symbol 
‘of the sun in his diurnal courso from cast to west, and it is coloured red, the proper 
eolour of the East ‘Tho left-hand swastika is the symbol of Kali, the mother of 
Ganeesa, aud of the sun in bis nocturnal course from west to cast, and is coloured blue. 
‘Tho right and left band forms aro spoken of as ‘reversoly revolving swastikes.” 

‘Phe deities who preside over the four quarters of the universe, or what comes to 
the same thing in Oriental cosmogony, the four cardinal points of the compass, aro 
called in the Sinhalese veruacular the Hataravaran-deviyo ot Sataravaran-deviyo, In 
a coloured wood-carving some 18 inches in diameter, now exhibited in the Colombo 
Museum, they are represented in s realistic manner revolving round the sun in the 
direction of the hands of a watch. ‘The right hand of each figure is raised over the 
head to grasp the extended right foot of the next one, each right forearm is bent 
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approximately at a right angle upon the upper arm, aud the whole deviee suggests 
tho iden of the swastika, 

‘The Chaturmaharajika-chakra (symbol of the four guardian deities) occasionally 
appears as a decorative design upon Sinhalese brass tobacco or betel boxes. An 
example of this kind is figured on p. 91 in Dr. A. K, Coomaraswamy's monograph on 
Medieval Sinhalese Art, and on p. 106 of the same work the design is deseribed as 
“four womon arranged swastika-wise.” 














‘Tho second object montionod in tho title of this note, namely, the Sinheleso 
udahiya, is small hand drom, shaped like an honr glass, with « skin stretched across 
ench end (Fig. 1). It is carried by dancers in procossion on ceremonial and festive 
oocasions, as at Perahera, and is commonly made of wood lacquered 
with cireular bands of red, yellow, and black., Its sociological 
importance is indicated Ly the fact that it has been executed 
in precious ivory. An example in brass is shown at the British 
Musoum. In old bronze statuettes of the dancing Siva, called 
Nita-raja, ono of the hands is represented holding an udakiya, 
lar form of Eastern dram has therefore clearly 
‘and what this meaning is may possibly be 
revealed by a comparison with somewhat similar objects from ‘Tibet. 
The direct comparability of these things is vouched for by the 
well-known historical connection between Northern and Southern 
Buddhism, 

‘The illustration (Fig. 2), from & photograph kindly Kink to me 
‘at my request by Dr. H. S. Harrison, stiows thrée drams and a 
skull-eup from Tibet, which are exbibited side by side in the 
Horniman Museum at Forest Hill. ‘The first example is described as a drum, or 
rattle, with a string knotted at the end, on either side of the dram, for striking. 
It is made from the upper part (ealotte or ealvarium) of two human skulls, inverted 
‘and superposed, the ends covered with skin. ‘The long diameter is given as 6] inch 
Next to this is a cireular wooden drum, covered with skin at the two ends, with 
string and leaden striker and ornamental sash, It is @ conventionalised form of 
the skull-drum, round instead of ovate, with a diameter of 6% inches. ‘The third 
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specimen is one shaped like the original skull-drum, though smaller, with a long 
diameter of 4% inches ; it is executed in brass and bears an inscription, 
The fourth and last member of this interesting series is a drinking cup made from 
the skull of @ Tibetan Lama, ‘This use of the human calvarium is paralleled by a 
[14] 
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custom in Africa, In the Reading Musoum there is exhibited the ealvarium of a 
Basuto skull, “ used by the Zulns as a dipping vessel or basin.” 
Ut seems certain that the Sivhaloso ndakiya and the ‘Tibetan skulldrum bel 
to oue and the same category, and that the former is a derivative of the Intter, 
‘The employment of the skull of holy man or of an enemy as a drinking or 
Aipping vessel belongs to another entegory, and there may bo other examples of it 
with which I am not at prosent nequainted. ARTHUR WILLEY, 














Jersey : Archwology. Nicolle : Sinel. 
Roport on the Exploration of the Palgolithic Onve-Dwelling {()f) 
known as La Cotte, St. Brolade, Je: By E.T. Nicolle and J. Sincl. 

‘The eave Known as La Cotte is situated in a cliff near Le Ousi 
name given to the eastern horn of St. Brelade’s Bay. 

‘At this part of the island the cli, which are of coarse-gruined syenitic granite, 
rise vertically to about 200 feet above mean tide lovel, and the shore, at the base 
of the cliffs, consists of large, more or less rounded, boulders, which have from time 
to timo fallen from the cliffs ax the waves have sapped their base. 

In one part of these cliffs there is a little ravine or gorge, about 40 foot in width, 
land abont 150 feet, the side walls of which are vertical. 
was evidently formed in past geological times by the sea removing. 
a dike of granite of looser texture than the surromnding rock, and in it tho lines of 
cleavage were horizontal. ‘The cave itself was formed by the same agency at a period 
when the land stood at a lower level than it does at present, very probably at the period 
when the 70 foot raised beach, traceable on various parts of the coast, was deposited. 
It is in one of the vertical walls of this ravino, near its inner extension, that the 
cave is situated. 

‘Tho openiug of the cave is in the form of a rough and irregnlar arch, 25 feet in 
height and about 20 feet in width, and its floor is some 60 feot above mean tide 
level. 

‘There is evidence that the ravine was, in recent times, completely filled by rubble 
drift, consisting of clay and boulders washed by floods from Innd which must have 
existed at a level higher than that of the now existing table-land. ‘The cave itself 
‘was filled to some extent by the lateral spread of this rubble drift of clay and boulders 
as it was washed down, and ton certain extent by blocks fallen from the roof. 

In moro recent times the sea has re excavated the mwvine, leaving a portion of the 
rubble drift iu the form of a steeply sloping talus at its immer end. ‘Che removal of 
this drift, though leaving the cave filed up, revealed the outline of its opening, and 
Jnid bare a small portion of its floor. 

‘Tho first indication we have that the cave had once been a dwelling dates from 
1881, when Mr. S. Dancaster and the Into Mr, ‘T. Saunders, whilst geologising on 
that part of the coast, found a flint implement at the foot of the talus, aud, tracing it 
source, came upon a slightly exposed section of the eave floor. ‘There they found 
flint ebippings, and one or two bones, apparently of w largo bind, but the importance 
of tho discovery did vot occur to them. So the matter rested until about 1894, when 
‘Mr. R. Colson ‘and Dr. Chappnis excavated a portion of the exposed floor section, and 
found a considerable number of flint implements and bone breceia, of which the floor 
rgely composed. ‘This Lone breceia was later fond to contain one tooth, and one 
metatarsal of horse. All these “finds” are in the mnscum of the Soviété Jersiniso. 

‘Subsequent to this date varios examinations of the floor section by the gentlemen 
just mentioned, by Captain Rybot, and one or two others, resulted in the discovery 
of farther implements and innumerable flint chippings, most, if not all, of wh 
in the Society's musoum, 
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In September 1905 the Society decided to explore the cave more systematically, 
and Dr. Chappuis, the secretary (Mr. Nicolle), and Mr. Colton commenced work in 
part of the exposed floor already mentioned. More flint implements wore 
discovered, but at the commencement of October the work had to be abandoned 
‘owing to the rainy season and to the fact that the explorers wore excavating uuder 
dangerous conditions. It then became clear that w considerable portion of the tnlus 
hhad to be removed before the work could proceed. 

‘Thus matters remained until July of the present year (1910), when the Society 
resolved, with the permission of the proprietor, Mr. G. F. B, De Grucby, Seigneur 
of Noirmont, to make another attompt, and Mr. Harris, the Sooiety's contractor, 
ut experienced quarrymen on the work, a work not only difficult by reason of the 
position of the eave, but, owing to the loose and toppling condition of the whole of 
the surrounding cliff, franght with considerable danger, 

Exeavation was commenced on August Ist, and after a little over three weeks’ 
work, suficient of the rubble had boon removed to roveal the form of the interior 
and to lay bare a portion of the floor about 11 feot square on the left of the 
entrance. ‘The signatories to this report and Mr, P. N. Ricbardson were in frequent 
attendance while the work progressed. 

‘Tho dimensions of the cave, as revealed at this stage, aro as follows :—The 
entrance, as already stated, is 26 feot in height and about 20 feet in width. Just 
within the entrance the roof slopes upwards into a rough dome 30 to 82 feet from 
tho floor. How far the cave enters the rock cannot as yet bé ascertained, but 
judging from the slope of the roof downwards towards’ ths) bieky. this is probably 
‘some 40 to 50 feet; the portion of roof already cleared measuring about 86 feet in 
that direction, 

As soon as the portion of floor just mentioned bad been reached, viz., on 
August 25th, the cave was visited by the following members of the society: Dr. P. 
Chappuis, Dr. A. Dunlop, Colonel R. G. Warton, and Mr. A. H. Barreau, as well 
as by Mr. Emile F. Guiton. Careful search and examination was then commenced, 
with the following results -— 

‘The floor proper was not clearly marked, for layers of black soil, which proved 
to be a combination of ashes, carbonised wood, and clay, were mixed up with whitish 
masses of bone detritus and clay compacted into a breccia. Flint implements and 
cchippings were interspersed plentifally throughout these dep. 

On the left of the entrance, and at a distance from it of about 8 feot, was a 
hearth containing © quautity—probably « quarter of ton or so—of wood ashos and 
earbowised wood. 

Close together, among the aslies of tho hearth, wore a fow pebbles of 
‘and felsite boating indication of having been heated. ‘These were probably used for 
oiling water, by dropping thom red-hot into gourds of water, a method of cookery 
among primitive racos which has been suggested by archeologists owing to the 
Aiscovery of pobbles under similar cooditions in other caves. 

Unfortunately the naturo of the olay in this eavo, as in tho previously explored 
“Cotto & lu Chevre” at St. Ouen, on the north coast of tho island, fs such that th 
preservation of bone in fair integrity is not possible, most of the clay of tho island 
having strong docalcifying properties, whilst the water from the roof running 
down the talus has also contributed to render the conditions of the floor still more 
unfavourable, ‘The presence of bone was manifest all through the layers éon 
stituting the floor, bat only here and there could fragments retaining avy form bo 
obtained. 

In ono corner, however, at u slightly higher elevation than the hoarth, there 
was found a mass of bone from which some determinable portions were obtained. 
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‘Teeth, on the other hand, were better preserved, although even some of these had 
fallen into a porridge-like state. 

Whenever possible the portions of bone were lifted, together with a portion of 
the surrounding elay, and carefully packed in boxes with soft material. ‘Tb 
then transferred to an attendant carriage and taken to the museum, where they were 
infiltrated with gelatine and hardened, 

In one part of the most coherent bone mass had been the right half of a human 
lower jaw, nine teeth being ranged side by side in original position, but unfortunately 
no trace of the once supporting bone was apparent, 

‘The results were reported by us to the executive committes, and the bones, 
tooth, &., were then taken to the British Museum by Mr. Perey Adrian Aubin for 
determiuation. Drs. Woodward and Andrews identified the specimens as follows 














‘Teeth.—Part of lett lower premolar of the woolly rhinoceros, Rhinoceros tichorhinus. 

Last premolar and first molar of reindeor, Rangifer tarandus (a lnrgo species 
apparontly as largo as the caribou). 

Upper check tweth of a small species of horse, 
Parts of lower molars and upper cheek tooth of « large species of horse. 
Lower teeth in portion of jaw of one of small bovide. 
Left incisor of bos. Species (?) 
Nine human teoth. 








Bones and Horns.—Part of horn-core of one of small bovidee. 

Portion of antler of reindeer. 

Bone (probably articulation of foreleg of a deer). 

Pelvie bosies (probably small bovid). 

Portion of a bone not less than 6 inches in diameter and about 9 inches in 

length, which fell to pieces on removal from the clay (probably rhinoveros). 

‘In addition to the above there were also found portions of large and small bones 
in too broken a condition to be identified. Among these is one, apparently portion 
of a human tibia, 

Of flint instrumonts about one hundred have been obtained. ‘They are, without 
‘exception, of the well-known tongue-shaped Mousterien type, the “pointe & main” 
of Mortillot. 

‘After receiving the report from the British Musoum authoritios on the finds, the 
committeo of the society decided to continue the work of exploration, ‘The work 
‘was rocommenced oh September 19th. It was decided to proceed with the examina 
tion of the cave inwards, starting from the point where the teeth and boues had been 
discovered. In order to effect this a considerable quantity of rubble had to be cleared 
‘and many stones of large dimensions dislodged. In the course of these operations it 
was thought that the work was becoming dangerous. Mr. Charles Messorvy, engineer, 
member of the committee, visited the cave, and, after a careful examination, advised 
that the work should bo discontinued for the present. ‘The work was consequently 
stopped on September 28rd. 

Tt may be mentioned that this second disturbance of the rubble and stones has, by 
covering and filling up the floor, made an effective barrier agninst any interference 
with the cave until such time as the Society may seo fit to again proceed with its 
examination. 

‘The cave bears no evidence of other than one oceupation, and is thus free from 
the confusion which results when implements and remains of the fauna of different 
periods ocour together and become mixed by the work of burrowing animals, and by 
disturbance through the access of wator during floods, as is often the case with 
cave dwellings in other districts. 
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The cave is thus clearly shown by its fauna and the uniform type of implement to 
he of the Monsterien perioil, and thus forms an interesting aldition, not only to the 








archeology of Jersey, but to that of Europe at large, ED. TOULMIN NICOLLE. 
J. SINEL, 
Polynesia. Oldman. 
Polynesian Forgeries. By HW. 0. Oldman. 103 
Having read the valuable articlos by Mr. J. Eilge-Partington in Max 





(81, 1910), on Maori forgeries, 


I venture to think the 
ing may be a welcome addition 
to same. 

T have lately had offered 
to me several splendidly mado 
copies of Maori flutes, the 
workmanship on which was 
0 exeollent that it would de- 
ceive anyone familinr with old 
Maori work ; the wood, method 
of maonfacture (rending of 
wood), carving, bindings, &c., 
were all .quite correct, even 
$5" a doposit’ of dust inside ; 
however, all were wanting in 
fone small detail, which was 


Fic, 1. overlooked by the maker. 
Thave also seen a carved 
bone comb, feeding funnel, so-called chief's staff of remarkable form, and several 
“Hawaiian” bone fis 
hooks. ‘The latest pro- 
duction of this “artist,” 
as far as I’ know, is a 
pair of *Marquesan” stilt 
steps. I have fortunately 
been able to secure two 
photographs of these, 
showing the original from 
which they were undoubt- 
edly copied, which I send 
horewith, ‘The work and 
finish on these is so good 
that they would be very 
likoly to deceive even an 
oxpert, at any rato at first 











sight, 
I trast this short note 
will be of some use as a Fro 2 


warning to collectors of 

ethnographica to look very carefully at any rare objects offered for sale ; T hope also 

tbat it will lead ultimately to a stop being put to these dangerous reproductions. 
W. 0. OLDMAN. 
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3 REVIEWS. 


India, Southern. ‘Thurston. 

Castes and Tribes of Southern India, By B, ‘Chuvston. Mosns, 1909. 4 (Jf 
7 vols. 

Tt ix not easy within the compass of a short notice to deal adequately with this 
fino work, in which Mr. ‘Thurston roconts tho results of many years’ onraful obsorva~ 
tion of tho enstes and tribos of Southern India, It lax been brought out by the 
Madras Government in an attractive form and is well illustrated. Every anthropologist 
will bo pleased 10 rooognise here a worthy companion to tho works of Risley nnd 
Crooke in Bongal and Northern Indin,  Betwoon them: those works, viz that of 
Sir H. Risley on The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, that ot Mr. Crooke on he 
‘Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces ant Oudh, and that now under 
consideration, occupy the greater portion. of the contral block of northern and peninsula 
Tndia.® It remains for the Governnioits of Bombay, the Punjab, and the Contral 
Provineos to complete their part of the work, and continental India will be well 
provided with a series of authoritative’ antl exhaustive tréatigos on its races. Assam 
hhas already dono good work in itg ‘series of monographs on some of tho more 
interesting tribes found, there, 

‘Phe main featre of Mr. ‘Thurston's work, as in the case of its predecessors 
mentioned above, consists of an alphabetically-arranged nécount of the castes and 
tribes, ‘This fills the greater part of the seven volumes, and represents an enormous 
amount of original investigation by Mr. ‘Churston and bis collaborators. Perhaps, 
however, the introduetion, whieh ocoupies the first seventy-three pages of Vol. I, 
will be of even greater interest for the anthropologist who is not, « specialist in 
Yndian matters, In this Mr. ‘Thurston discusses several obscure and interesting 
problems. in the light of the physical and anthropometrical data he has been able to 
fring together here. Such are the origin of the Dravidian raco and of the other 
seattered primitive tribes which Mr. ‘Thurston, with good reason probably, holds to 
be the remnants of a pre-Dravidian race, end perhaps connected with the Sakais 
‘and.similar races of tho Malay peninsula. -.* 

“E'The Dravidians ari ‘Mx, ‘Thurston shows, a dolichocephalic race, aud are not, 
as, fias been assumed J. some writers, divided, from the more primitive reos by 
any marked difference ‘in, thi respect. The brachycephalio type of certain wost 
‘codst racer described by. Sir A, Risley as ‘of Soytho-Dravidian type is duly noted 
by! Mr. ‘PhOyston, especially améng the ‘Tala, Canarése, and ‘Telugu, and he also 
poiats out tat tho mbro ‘distinetly dolichocephalic races, such as the ‘Tamil and 
Malayalam, show a greater constancy in their head types than the brachysephalic, 
Mr. Thurston. doos not bring forward any new theory as to the causes of this 
difference, and we have not the advantage of his opinion as to whether the brachy- 
‘eophali¢ elgtient is to be traced to n Scythian migration, or whether it is of outlier 
pro-historlo origin. 

‘Among 'the separate articles on tribes attontion may be drawn especially to the 
vory full arid interesting aecounts of the Badaga, the princtpal agricultural tribo of 
the Nilgivis;the Balija, the trading caste among. the ‘Telugus, the Brahmans in all 
their varietios, the Cheruman, an ageicultural Malayalam caste of low social 
standing, the Tdaiyan or shepherds of the ‘Tamil country, the nomadic Korayas, the 
‘Todas, Kotos, Irulas, and other ruces of the Nilgiris, the Nayars of the Wost 
Const, the Paraiyan, better known to the outer world as Pariahs, and the iy 
tho Malayalam toddy-drawing caste, besides others too, numerous to mention. ‘he 
photographs are often of the greatest value at the preseut time as representing the 
primitive races before they have altogether been absorbed into the common herd, 
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Our congratulations are duo to Mr ‘Thurston and Mr. Rangochari on the 
completion of this most important work, and our thanks to the Madras Government 
for bringing it out in such an excellent form. M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 


India: Cochin. Anantha Krishna Iyer. 
‘The Cochin Tribes and Castes, By L K, Avante Krishna Tyer, BAIT. §()B 
Vol. I. Madras, 1909. Pp. xxx + 968. 28 x 15 em. 

‘This is tho first volume of an important work on the ethnography of the Ni 
State of Cochin, which is situated on the west const of Southern India, and inch 
fan aroa nearly as largo as Cornwall with the population of Middletex. The pr 

stalmont is devoted to « description of the animistic castes and tribes, inclu 
{jungle rons and the menial population of tho more settled region. ‘The author promises 
two additional volumes, the second dealing with the higher castes and the foreign 
elements of tho population, the third with physical anthropology. Much labour has 
eon devoted to the collection of the matorials from which this volume hag been 
compiled ; tho facts are conveniently arranged, and it is illustrated by an excellent 
series of photographs. A vernacular index is supplied, to which with advantage one 
of the subjects treated in the volume might have been added. ‘The author posses 
Tittle knowledge of comparative anthropology, shows hardly any acquaintance'with the 
races beyond the limits of his own state, and is not always so precise in giving 
references to authorities as is desirable; but he is a competent, careful observer. 
His accounts of the beliefs, customs, and domestic ceremonies of the people are 
clear and accurate, and will supply much material to i 

Speculation on the facts thus collected is: supplied by Dry A, Hi. Keaite, whose 
introduction is largely devoted to a criticism of the views advanced by Sir H. Risley. 
His conclusions may be summarisod as follows :—First, “In India there is no fonda 
‘ mental racial unity, the superficial uniformity of physical characters being far less 
“than is commonly ‘suppoted, and due not to a primordial unity, but to seoular 
« interminglings of several originally distinet ethnical groups superinducing surfuce 
& resemblances” ; secondly, the authority of the Hindu scriptures which claim racial 
unity is worthless ; thirdly, the present amalgam represents five primary stooks— 
Nogrito, Kolariau, Dravidian, Aryun, Mongol—wbich entered the penitsula in this 
‘order, while designations of compound groups, such as Indo-Aryan, Dravido-Munda, 
Seytho-Dravidian, and the like, are “for the most part meaningless, if not actually 
misleading.” Some of those propositions, such as the secular intermingling of races 
‘and the distrast of the ethnological speculations of the early Hindu writers, will 
probably be largely sccepted; but tho re-assertion of the distinction between 
Dravidian and Kolarian, mainly basod upon linguistics, will be disputed. 

‘Again, the account of the form of Black Magic, known as the Oti of the Parayan 
‘and other degraded tribes, suggests to Dr. Keane that it disposes of the controversy 
whother, as somo assert, religion and magic belong to two distinct lines of thought, 
or whether, as Mr. E, 8. Hartland believes, religion is saturated with magic, and that 
it is only in their lator developments the one becomes soparated from the other. It is 
true that among these tribes we find the soreerer performing the funetious of priest. 
‘or interoessor. condition of things is found elsewhere, and some authorities 
will continue to argue that this union of fonction, even at “a very early phase of 
« religious thought,” doos not settlo the question at issue, 

‘Without attempting to discuss in detail the questions raised by Dr. Keane, enough 
thas been said to indicate the importance of the present work, Anthropologists will 
congratulate the authorities of the Cochin Stato on the patronage and encouragement 
which they have bestowed on this ethnographical survey, and on the liberality which 
they have: exhibited in publishing the results in such admirable form. W. CROOK. 
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Prehistoric Greece. Dussaud. 
Les Civilizations Préhelléniques dans le bassin de la Mer Egée: Etudes 106 

de protohistoire orientale, By Reué Dussand. Paris : Geuthner, 1910. Pp. 814. 

207 figs., 2 plates. 26 x 18 em. Price £12. 

M. Dussand hus written a general description of the prehistoric civilisation of 
Greoce in a small compass and with a largo number of well-selected illustrations, 
which will be of use to all who are interested in the subject. ‘To French readers 
it will bo expooially usoful, as it is the first general account in French of the whole 
circle of Agean culture, Pre Lagrango's book which appeared two years ago dealt 
only with Crete, Hero in England we have lately had a very good general account of 
the subject (though unillustrated) from Professor Burrows, while Mrs. Huwes's little 
book (reviewed in Max, June, 1910) is written with the authority of an actual 
excavator in Crete. So for British readors, M. Dussaud’s book is, though usoful, 
somewhat superfluous, and most of its illustrations are well known to us from the 
publications of Dr. Evans and the other British and American workers in Crete, ‘The 
French “learned public” is, however, by no’ means so well instructed on the subject 
‘as ours, and we congratulate them on being provided with so good » general account 
‘of the recent discoveries. 

‘Tho book is, on the whole, good, especially on the subjects of Crete, the 
Cyclades, ‘and Cyprus, ‘The chapter on Troy, Mycens, and ‘Tiryns is, however, 
rather jejane; perhaps the author felt that he was merely telling an oft-told story 
over again, with regard to which he hed little new to say. In the final chapter 
fon the ABgean peoples generally, the sections on the navigation of the carly Cretans 
fand the origin of the Greek alphabet are interesting, but that on the all-important 
question of race and Ianguage is disappointing ; it, again, tells us nothing new. 
‘Me“Dussand is, generally speaking, extremely cautious, and not very original in 




































Nite tmeatment of the pre-history (or, as he would call it, “proto-history") of Greece, 


‘a subject which calls for some imagination if it is to be envisaged adequately, 
while at the same time one has to be cautious lest one is led away by fantastic 
imaginings. 

‘Wanderings of this kind have especially to be guarded against when one is 
dealing with the vague subject of prehistoric Greek religion. And here M. Dussand’s 
native caution doubtless stands him in good stend. His chapter on “Cultes ot 
‘Mythes” contains much matter of interest, especially notable being, besides a di 
feussion of the Agia Triada sarcophagus, a description of the funerary terrn-cottas from 
Cyprus (Figs. 188, 189), which show that the Agean had the same ides as the old 
Egyptian of burying with his dead models of servants at work, which would by art- 
‘magic turn in the next world into actual slaves, ready to do the bidding of the 
doad master in their soveral spheres when called upon. The Egyptian ushabti, or 
“Answerer,” of the Inter Middle Kingdom onwards is @ development of the wooden 
figures of boatmen, butchers, and other workpeople which wore buried with the dead 
from the time of the Sixth till the ond of the Twolfth Dynasty, and they no 
doubt replaced the human sacrifices of the First Dynasty. ‘The Agean clay figures 
‘of the Bronze Age represont the same idea, and are a further proof of the close 
rolation of Egyptian and ASgean religions ideas, which go to prove an ultimate common 
origin for the two civilisations. ‘This comparison of M. Pottier's; made ton years ago, 
tly brought forward again by M. Dussand. 

Te is a great pity that M. Dussaud just stops short of being up to date by omitting 

all notice, not only of the important finds of Professor Doerpfeld and Dr. Kurt 

‘Miller at Kakovatos in the Peloponnese, but also of the recont discoveries of Messrs. 

‘Wace and Thompson in Thessaly, which have thrown such remarkable light on 

the previous discoveries of Tsountas at Dimini and Sesklo, and of Sotiriadis at 
(191) 
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Chaironeia and Drachmani in Bocotia and Phokis, also not mentioned by M. Dussaud. 
"These are regrettable omissions. ‘The Kakovatos discoveries have shown ts that the 
© Mycensean ” culture of the Western Pelopomese was, if not of Cretan origin, entirely 
under the denomination of Cretan art, and have also lent considerable weight to the 
supposition thut’ the great tholos-tombs of the mainland are to be dated to the First, 
rather than the Third, Late Minoan period. ‘The Thessalian and Beeotian finds 
have totally alteted our conceptions of the early history of Northern Greece, and have 
shown that a Neolithic culture persisted there till quite late in the Cretan Brouze 
‘Age. ‘The questions raised by this discovery cannot. be omitted with impunity from 
1 book dealing with the general antiquities of prehistoric Greece. ‘They must be faced 
and digeussed, and some way found of explaining them satisfactorily. If M. Dussaud 
preferred to leave them for a time. undiscussed, as being too perplexing, he should at 
Teast have said so. In the second edition of his work, which all will cordially welcome, 
wo may hope to see a full discussion of the important points which are raised pen 
these North -Greck discoveries are brought into connection with the views of 
Dr. Mackenzie on the origin of the Cretan Baukunst, and its rolation to the building 
styles of Mycentean Greece. 

However, M. Dussand is very up-to-date with regard to Crete. He reproduces 
the curious “ Phaistos Disk” on which Mr. Evans has commented in Seripta Minoa, 
and is well acquainted with Mr. Seager’s discoveries ‘at Mochlos. Indeed, he figures 
ig. 201),she fine gold ring with the figure of a goddess seated ina boat, which 
hhas ‘not y6t ‘beon published by the discoverer himself. It! was extremely. good of 























© Mr. Seager 0 have permitted M. Dnssaud to anticipate him thus. (as we’ presume 








hho, has done, though we find no acknowledgment of the permission ia edad’ 


* text). Unhappily the ring in question, oue of the most interesting specimens of 


‘the Minoan goldsmith’s art, has lately been stolen from the Candia Museum. ‘One 
notes that M. Dusseud still accepts the theory (now generally abandoned) that the 
Bgean spiral decoration owed its origin to Egypt. There is, however, little doubt 
that Egypt received the spirals from the Zgean, H.R. HALL. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 
1M, wx Torenos oy Auvnarx bas confered the Imperial god meta for ()7 
Science and Art on Mr. E, Torday, Fellow, and Local Correspondent in the 
Congo, of the Royal Anthropological Institute, for his ethnographical researches 
in the Belgian Congo. 





‘Tux following are somo of the papers promised to be discussed at the meeting of 
the first Universal Races Cougress in London in June 1911 » 
Anthropological View of Race, Prof. Felix v. Luschan, of the University of 
Berl 
Sociological View of Race. Prot. Alfred Fouillé, Pacis, Membre de ostitut. 
in Customs and Morals and their Resistance to Rapid Change.— 
. Guiseppe Sergi, of the University of Rome. 
nter-racial Marriage. M. Joseph Deniker, D.Se. (Paris), LL.D. (Aberdeen). 
The: African Problem. Sir Harry Joboston, G.O.M.G., KCB. 
respect due by the White Race to other Races. Baron a'Estournelles “de 
stant, 
An Indernational Tribunal, Six Jobn Macdonell, C.B. 
Al afrmmton aout, th Cngrots may be obiinel fom the sesretary, G. Sper 
68, oui Hill Parlk;’Hampstead. 
ted Uy Bran ax Srortiswoonn, Lap. His Majesty's Printer, Bast Handing Stree, HO 
ARCH gS 
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